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A DIVIDEND PAYER. 


The Popularity of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Is due to the fact that it is a Dividend Payer. You 


purchase Protection, and LIFE INSURANCE 
~ 4 
your Investment also Wy 
Yields a Dividend. Poli: /& ff pac, \ 

i ti 
cies on all Popular Plans. Pp DENTIAL 


We (HAS THE © / 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, Newark, N.J. 
Write fo rticul f Policies, Dept. 105 
r pa ulars 0 ‘olicies p $100.000 ate $I5 




















State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 


MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 


CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS. 


STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES. 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 





Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues 


POPS 


Fighteenth Season 











EVERY NIGHT EXCEPT SUNDAY 


May 4 to June 27, inclusive 





Monday, June 22d 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 





AMERICAN TRAITS 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


$1.60, zef. Postage 14 cents. 


“Tt is long since a book of essays has appeared so well worth the atten- 
tion of thoughtful Americans. Their incisiveness, their very positive tone 





their utter indifference alike to conventional views and to sensibilities 


could not fail t Springfield Republican, 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 





$1.30, wef. Postage 14 cents. 


“ A frank, clear, and interesting discussion of the underlying principles of 
government, interpreted from the Christian standpoint. His discussion 
of existing social and economic conditions and of the questions which 


d confront the present generation at home and abroad, is notably frank and 
LYMAN ABBOTT courageous.” — Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


EDUCATION AND THE LARGER LIFE 


By C. HANFORD HENDERSON 








$1.30, ze¢. Postage 13 cents. 


“ This book deals with fundamental principles in life in a profound and encouraging way, and with education not as an end 
but as a means of developing human nature to its best estate of health, sensibility, nobleness, and power.” — Boston Herald, 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND 
CHARACTER 


By LE BARON R. BRIGGS. 
$1.00, zet. Postage 9 cents. 


“With the 


soundest good sense and with frequent humorous flashes, 


Dean Briggs takes students and parents into his confidence, and shows 
them the solution of college problems from the point of view, not of the 

ffice,’ but of a very clear-thinking, whole-souled man in the ° office.’ ”” — 
World’s Work, New York 


LEE AT APPOMATTOX 
By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
$1.50, wet. Postage 15 cents. 


“No one, whether old or young, can peruse Mr. Adams’s book without 
an enlargement of the area and accuracy of his or her knowledge regard- 


ing a very important episode in the history of the United States.” — 
Chicago Record-Herald. 





CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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Law School of Harvard Cruiversity. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 





Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

t. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 


candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Parvard Mrdical Dehool. 





In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments,as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 4 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892 

The next year begins September 25th, 1902, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1903. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
In the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large 


part of the method of instruction. 
Order of Studies. 


First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 


93. 


Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases. and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi- 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous. System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gyni ecology, Dermatology, Neu- 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy 

Requirements for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and “have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribe d studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified itt the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards. ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 


of marked success in their studies. 
EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 


Parvard Dental School — 


1903-1904. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In- 
I n 





struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1901-1902 over 1g,00c patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed. 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. j 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-fifth year of the school begins Oct. 1, 1903. For further information, or catalogue, address 

EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 


HOWE SCHOOL 


LIMA, INDIANA 

















The Gilman School Thorough preparation for Harvard College, 
for Girls The autiiies dunnet under experienced instructors. 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. NUMBERS STRICTLY LIMITED 


For information or circulars address 








Reverend J. H. MCKENZIE, Rector, 
LIMA, INDIANA, 














Or 

MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. Dr. CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, Trustee, 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 226 Marlborough St., Boston, MAss. 

HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. - rer ne eee eee = 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- HOWARD SEMINARY 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. For Girls and Young Ladies 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. WEST BRIDGEWATER - » MASS. 





WILLISTON SEMINARY 25 miles from Boston. Academic, College Prepara- 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The | tory, and Special Courses. Art and Music studios. 
most advanced Library. Physical, chemical, | Large endowments make low terms. $350 to 34 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic | Famous for the earnestness and efficiency of its tea h- 
Field, e-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fallterm | ers. For Catalogue address 

-» 1903 JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
on Mass. Principal. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, PRINCIPAL. 









opening Sept 
Easthampt 


In answer to the question, WHY IS ART? an introduction to the understanding of painting, 
literature, and music is given by Carleton Noyes, of Harvard University, in 


THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 


“A useful little volume in which are set forth the essential principles of art in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage.” — Mew York Commercial Advertiser. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00, net. Postpaid, $1.09 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
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Morristown School 


RR KOO Be 


mt 


Limited to 75 Boys in Residence 
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ne Middlesex School 





MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY = 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


| A New Boarding-School for Boys. 





ae Norwoop P. HALLOWELL, ’61. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER mei seaneumeieciadins 
LE Baron R. BriGGs, 75. 
ROBERT WINSOR, ’80. 


Principals : ahs ; ; 
W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. 


T. QUINCY BROWNE, Jr, 
ARTHUR P. BUTLER, -Harvarp, | Address: 
FRANCIS C. WOODMAN, ) FREDERICK WINSOR, 


THIRD YEAR OPENS SEPT. 24, 1903. 


SIX FORMS SEVEN CLASSES. 
Boys are admitted to the four lower 
Worthy Boys admitted to any Form classes only. 
| pees, ee Pont 
TRUSTEES : 
President Board of Trustees: CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53. 


Head Master, Concord, Mass. 





HACALEY 





THE UPPER SCHOOL 


Will open October 1st 


In HACKLEY PARK, an estate of 78 acres. Three new buildings ; 
steam, electric light, new plumbing, perfect equipment: single rooms ; 
isolated hospital wards. Pure spring water. Best sanitation and ven- 
tilation. Athletic field with cinder track ; tennis, golf, skating-pond, 
gymnasium. 

Careful preparation for Harvard College. in graded classes, under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 








THE LOWER SCHOOL 
Will open September 24th 


In HACKLEY HALL. Best modern methods of primary education, 
with home life as in Upper School, for boys between 9 and 12 years 
old. Experienced teachers ; manual training, art work, ete. 
For Catalogue of both schools address the Head-Master, 
Rev. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 


HOTEL TOURAINE 


Boylston and Tremont Streets 
J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 





ROBERT LUCE, President. _ LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, 7reasurer 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 





HE TEACHERS named below, of long experience and thoroughly familiar with Harvard 
T requirements, will receive this summer, as usual, pupils in Cambridge in preparation for the 
admission examinations of Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, and Radcliffe Col- 
lege. Instructions will be furnished preparatory to entrance, to the removal of conditions, or to 
the anticipation of prescribed or elective studies. The work is divided by subjects among the 
different teachers, and as a rule, each teacher has only one pupil at a time: this method of in- 
struction insures the best possible adaptation to special needs. Excellent laboratory facilities are 
furnished in all subjects on which they are required by the new definitions of admission. 

Students from a distance can have pleasant accommodations procured for them, and much care 
will be given to their comfort and enjoyment. Candidates will not be received in preparation for 
the June examinations without the cordial approval of the head of the school where they have 
been in attendance during the present school year. References may be made to any recent Har- 
vard graduate or will be furnished in any large city. Candidates may be examined and advised as 
to their prospects of admission to the University before entering upon any work. Of those pre- 
pared for the autumn entrance examinations in the years from 1899 to 1go2, no candidate foi 
Harvard College failed to be admitted to the Freshman Class. 

The instruction is divided as follows :— 


THE LANGUAGES 
CONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER, A.B. (Radcliffe College). 
MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M. (Harvard University). 
GEORGE N. HENNING, A.M. (Harvard University). 
MAURICE W. MATHER, Ph. D. (Harvard University). 
HOLLIS WEBSTER, A. M. (Harvard University). 
J. ROWE WEBSTER, A. B. (Harvard University). 
HISTORY AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 
DWIGHT ST. J. BOBB, A. M. (Harvard University). MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M. (Harvard University). 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M. (Harvard University). 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
SCHUYLER B. SERVISS, A. B. (Harvard University). GEORGE A. HILL, A. M. (Harvard University). 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A. M. (Harvard University). JAMES M. MACKAYE, S. B. (Harvard Univ.). 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A. M. (Harvard University). 
Correspondence may be addressed to WILLIAM W. NOLEN, Manter Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone: Cambridge, 627. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


50 WATER ST., COR. CONCRESS 





Capital . : ; ; . $500,000 
Surplus ’ . 300,000 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK 





OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. PRICE, PRESIDEN1 CHARLES B. JOPP, TREASURER 
ANDREW W. PRESTON, VIcE-PRESIDEN1 S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., SECRETARY 
DIRECTORS 
D. H. COOLIDGE C. A. HOPKINS FRANK W. ROLLINS 
LIVINGSTON CUSHING WM. B. LAMBERT RICHARD S. RUSSELL 
GEO; C. CUTLER WILLIAM H. LINCOLN HENRY E. RUSSELL 
SAMUEL J. ELDER NEIL McNEIL SUMNER C. STANLEY 
EDWARD HAMLIN N.C. NASH HALES W. SUTER 
ARTHUR K. HUNT A. W. PRESTON WALTER S. SWAN 
C. S. HAPGOOD CHARLES A. PRICE H. O. UNDERWOOD 
ROBERT F. HERRICK JOHN P. REYNOLDS, JR. HERBERT H. WHITE 


H. D. YERXA 
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UNIVERSITY 





HARVARD 


APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, RICHARD Coss, A. B., /ustructor in English. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Music. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD Putnam, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

WILLIAM ELwoop ByYeERLy, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

Joun Henry WriGut, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 

EpWIn HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

Davip Gorpon Lyon, Ph. D., D. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the 
Semitic Museum. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

EDWARD CHANNING, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

Joun Exiot Wo -rr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

PauL Henry HAwnus, S.B., Professor of the History and Art of Teaching. 

GEORGE LyMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., LL. D., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, Ph. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, A. B., Professor of Romance Languages. 

BYRON SATTERLEE Hurvput, A. M., Assistant Professor of English. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 

ROBERT DECourRCY WARD, A.M., Assistant Professor of Climatology. 

THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy. 


The Committee, which consists of a representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Chairman of the Appointment Com- 


mittee, No. 9g University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ELIOT. 


CHARLES W. 


The above portrait of President Eliot 
has been etched by J. A. J. Wilcox, of 
Boston, and published by Henry A. Mar- 
tin, of Ambler, Pa. 

President Eliot has signed the first 
fifty copies, and a number have already 
been taken. It is needless to say that the 
few remaining copies will all be gone in 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AND 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHEQUES 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & G0. 


London 





a little while. 








The above half tone is made from the 


etching. 
A few of the subscribers are : — 


No. 1. FRANCIS RAWLE, Philadelphia. 
2, Hon. JAMES T. MITCHELL, Phila- 
delphia. 
3. Mrs. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Cambridge. 
. GODFREY MORSE, Boston. 
8. GEN. SAML. C. LAWRENCE, Medford. 
9. AUSTIN G. FOX, New York. 
is: T. EB. PROCTOR, Boston. 


16. E. H. ABBOT, Cambridge. 

17, SOLOMON LINCOLN, Boston. 

22. J. H. HYDE, New York. 

28. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, Baltimore. 


2. JAMES BARR AMES, Cambridge. 

. Harvard Club of Philadelphia. 

. Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania. 

. Harvard Club of Baltimore. 

The Signed Proofs are $30 each. 

The Open Letter Proofs are $15 each. 

The etched surface of the plate is 14 x 17 
inches. 

Sent on approval, free of charge, to be returned 
within ten days, or paid for in thirty days. 
I carry a full line of Legal Portraits. 
Write for particulars to 


HENRY A. MARTIN, 


TWO RELIGIOUS LEADERS 





PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By BISHOP LAWRENCE 


“It is without doubt the most satisfactory 
and satisfying appreciation of the great preacher 
that has ever been written.” — Boston Tran- 
script. 

50 cents, ze¢. Bound in white and gold, and 

with a photogravure frontispiece, 60 cents, 77. 

Postage, 5 cents extra on both editions. 





By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
“Mr. Chadwick has done the public a service 
in bringing into fresh perspective one of the 
purest, most devoted, and most thoroughly re- 
ligious of our many eminent divines.” — J7/77- 
waukee Free Press. 


With two portraits. $1.75, ze¢. Postpaid, $1.88. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





AMBLER, PA. | 
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THE NATIONAL SUFFOLK BANK oF Boston 


NO. 53 STATE STREET 


CAPITAL, 1,500,000 SURPLUS, $375,000 





DIRECTORS 
Harcourt Amory A. Lawrence Edmands Frank W. Remick 
S. Reed Anthony J. Brooks Fenno Richard M. Saltonstall 
Ezra H. Baker Augustus P. Loring Charles G. Washburn 
Harry H. Bemis Edward Lovering C. Minot Weld 
Henry B. Chapin James M. Prendergast Robert Winsor 


Henry B. Day William L. Putnam 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms, and Individuals received on the most Favorable Terms. 


President Vice-President & Cashier Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
C. MINOT WELD WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS FRANCIS A. LOW FRANK H. WRIGHT 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


AS MADE TO THE COMPTROLLER UNDER DATE OF APRIL 9, 1903 


RESOURCES. | LIABILITIES. 
Cash, due from Banks and Exchanges ho ae $1, 500,000.00 
for Clearing House . . . . . . $2,568,788.79 | Surplus and Profi. . ..... . 146,057.81 
Loans and Discounts . 6 + « +  5,309,407.43 | National Suffolk Bank Bills. . . . . 200,000.06 
U.S. Bonds and other securities... 731,486.94 | U.S. Bond Account ...... . 100,000.00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer . . .. . 19,000.00 | DEPOSITS . ...... . . «+ « 6,882,625.35 
$5,625,68 3.16 $5,628,683.16 





— 


4 ¢ Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston 
Streets 


“*Siatioas” BOSTON 


European and American Plans 





MODERN HOTEL, particularly adapted to transient guests. 
Easy of access to all parts of the city and suburbs. Electric 
cars pass the door. Cuisine unexcelled. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 
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AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 





Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, April 9, 1903 


RESOURCES 


Massachusetts Bonds at par . $100,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds at par . 
Railroad and Other Bonds. 1,469,844.96 
Time Loans wig 

Demand Loans . . . 


. .3,279,090.18 
Cash in Office and in Banks . 


924,401.97 | 


$9,451, 191.13 | 


BOARD OF 


Cc. F. ADAMS, 2p. 

F, LOTHROP AMES. 
HOBART AMES. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. 
CHARLES 5S. BIRD. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. 
ISAAC T. BURR. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 


300,000.00 | 
| Undivided Profits(net) . 
. 3,377,854.02 | 


LIABILITIES 


. $1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

424,289.58 
7,026,901.55 


Capital Stock 
Surplus from Earnings . 


Ly ee 


$9,451,191.13 


DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL CARR. 

GORDON DEXTER. 
EUGENE N. 
ELMER P. HOWE. 
N. W. JORDAN. 
DAVID P. KIMBALL. 
JOHN LAWRENCE. 


S. E. PEABODY. 
FRANCIS PEABODY, JR. 
ALBERT A. POPE. 

N. W. RICE. 

ROYAL ROBBINS. 

P. L. SALTONSTALL. 
CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


FOSS. 


C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 





THE 


HOTEL 





SOMERSET 

















Commonwealth Ave. 
at the Entrance 


to the Fenway 





EUROPEAN PLAN 





The most completely equipped Hotel 


in Boston, — and 





Less than a block distant from 
Cambridge cars, and only two 


minutes from Harvard Bridge 





the most elegant 


Cc. A. GLEASON 
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SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADER 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, founded 1843, is the 
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MORRILL WYMAN. 


MorriLt WyYMaN was born in Chelmsford, Mass., on July 25, 
1812, and died at his home in Cambridge on January 30, 1903. 

He was the second son of Dr. Rufus Wyman, H. C. 1799, and 
Anne Morrill. The Wymans were early settlers in Woburn and 
its vicinity, and the family has given to the country many men of 
eminence in many callings ; but none more distinguished than Dr. 
Rufus Wyman and his sons Morrill and Jeffries. 

Rufus Wyman, after leaving college, began at once the study of 
medicine, and upon receiving his degree entered upon the practice 
of his profession at Chelmsford. His abilities were soon recog- 
nized and he gained a reputation which extended far beyond the 
limits of the town. 

He was chosen in 1817 to be the head of the newly established 
McLean Asylum for the Insane. After a most faithful and suc- 
cessful service there of seventeen years, he resigned his place and 
passed the remainder of his life in Roxbury, where he died in 
1842. He was president of the Mass. Medical Society and uni- 
versally respected. Dr. Luther V. Bell, one of the greatest of his 
successors, uses these words in speaking of him : — 

“Entering on his duties with no similar undertaking for an 
example to guide him, the weight of difficulty and responsibility 
which necessarily fell upon him must have been far greater than 
any of his successors in such trusts, who have had the aids of his 
ingenuity and labors, can have experienced. What is due to his 
memory as a public benefactor can never be realized or appre- 
ciated except by the small number whose opportunities and duties 
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enable them to judge of the difficulties he encountered and the 
means he projected to meet them.” He was also singularly averse 
to any notoriety except such as might come to him from the small 
number of those really capable of adequately judging the quality 
of his work. The qualities which distinguished the father were 
equally marked in the two sons, who devoted themselves to the same 
profession. 

Morrill and Jeffries prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, entered Harvard together, and were graduated in the 
Class of 1833. They received their medical degrees in 1837 ; 
though Morrill had immediately after his graduation from college 
spent six months as a member of a party of engineers who were 
employed in laying out the route of the Boston and Worcester 
Railroad. His medical studies were directed by his father and his 
father’s friend, Dr. William J. Walker, of Charlestown, H. C. 1810. 

Dr. Walker had had all the advantages of a medical education 
in France and England, during the years when Corvisart, Pinel, 
Laennec, and Dupuytren taught in the capital of one country and 
Sir Astley Cooper in the capital of the other. Walker’s success 
in his profession was great, and until he suddenly abandoned his 
practice in 1846, he was one of the leading surgeons of the state. 
Whatever may have been Walker’s failings in any other direction, 
his relations to his favorite pupil were such that the latter cher- 
ished for him an admiration and devotion that never wavered. 

For a year Wyman was house physician at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, where he had the good fortune, never forgotten, 
of serving under James Jackson, “ the model of the good and wise 
physician,” and Jacob Bigelow, “the most accomplished man of 
our profession.” The house surgeon of the year was Samuel 
Parkman, H. C. 1834, an intimate and much loved friend, whose 
death in the prime of early manhood took from medicine one of 
its brightest ornaments. 

Upon leaving the hospital he at once established himself in Cam- 
bridge and remained there to the end. Though his early profes- 
sional life was a busy and very successful one, he found time to 
compete for the Boylston Medical Prize, which he received in 1846 
for an essay on ventilation. This was published in the same year 
increased to a volume of 400 pages; it is a thoroughly original 
treatise illustrated by a number of ingenious experiments. 
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Dr. J. S. Billings, one of the best authorities upon this subject, 
says of the book, “ It is one of the most valuable that we have; it 
states the general principles of ventilation in a clear, concise style 
and in a form which, as a means of instruction for the ordinary 
reader, can hardly be surpassed, and is one of the few books on 
heating and ventilation which advocates no patent or proprietary 
apparatus.” 

Two years later he prepared, in behalf of a committee of the 
American Academy, a report upon the effect of various forms of 
outlet.cowls for chimneys. This paper, published with the Acad- 
emy’s Proceedings for 1848, is still quoted in the best treatises upon 
heating and ventilation. 

The interest which he here showed in a subject of prime impor- 
tance to both the sick and the well remained with him through life. 
A few weeks only before his death he was busy measuring with 
an anemometer the air currents in various portions of the Cambridge 
Hospital. Ata later day he again entered the field with success 
as a competitor for a prize offered by the Mass. Medical Society 
for an essay which should describe in plain language an effective 
and ready method of ventilating sick rooms. 

Twenty-six essays were received, and to one marked X Y Z 
the prize was awarded, this having met all the requirements of 
“ simplicity, cheapness, effectiveness, and readiness of application.” 
X Y Z refused to reveal his name and requested that the prize 
money be expended in the publication of the essay. 

For those familiar with his language and his methods, the letters 
were a thin veil before the man, who made it his business at all 
times to use a phraseology so plain that all might understand it. 

An operation for the opening of the chest in order to remove the 
collections of fluids there had been known to medicine from the 
days of Hippocrates. It was dangerous and difficult in execution 
and uncertain in its results. With the greater knowledge of all 
diseases of the chest, consequent upon the discovery of modern 
auscultation and percussion, it had seemed to many men that a 
safer operation than the one in use might be devised ; this had not, 
however, been accomplished. 

Dr. Wyman had thought much upon the subject, and early in 
the year 1850 put into use the simple operation which he had in- 
vented. It saved the life of a woman near to death and in great 
suffering. 
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Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, H. C. 1828, had bestowed much thought 


on the same problem ; he heard with pleasure of his friend’s success 
and invited him to perform the same operation upon a patient 
who had consulted Dr. Bowditch in similar circumstances. The 
operation again brought prompt relief, and its place among the 
great gains to medicine in America was secure. 

With characteristic modesty Dr. Wyman felt that his task, so 
far as it related to the general publication of the merits of the 
new operation, was completed. He knew that his friend would see 
to it, as he did, that the medical world should be fully acquainted 
with the discovery ; he knew also that no credit to which he had a 
claim would be taken from him, and it would have been an under- 
served indignity to both to have even hinted the possibility of it. 

From 1853-1856 he was adjunct Hersey Professor of Medicine 
in Harvard College for the purpose of relieving Dr. John Ware, 
whose infirm health required assistance in his duties. During the 
year of Dr. Ware’s absence in Europe, Dr. Wyman gave all the 
instruction in this department. In 1856 he resigned his office ; 
the methods of the Medical School of that day do not appear to 
have been altogether congenial to him. But whatever may have 
been the causes of his early withdrawal from a professorship in 
which he had been eminently successful, they never led him to lose 
his interest in the teaching of medicine in the University. 

In the early part of the year 1857, in connection with his bro- 
ther Jeffries, Hersey Professor of Anatomy, Dr. John Ware, and 
Professor J. P. Cooke, he became a teacher in a school of medicine 
in Cambridge, he giving the instruction in materia medica and 
midwifery. The school had a fair measure of success and a list of 
students whose names are well and favorably known to-day in 
many parts of the country. 

When Jeffries Wyman assumed the curatorship of the Peabody 
Museum, the school came to an end. In fact the real inducement 
that led Morrill Wyman to take part in this school was the desire 
to give to his brother a somewhat larger field for the teaching of 
anatomy than that offered by his college professorship. 

With some other members of his family, he had been a lifelong 
sufferer from an autumnal catarrh, corresponding in its symptoms 
to the affection described by Bostock in 1829 as catarrhus aestivus, 
rose or June cold. 
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The form of the disease from which Dr. Wyman suffered had 
not hitherto attracted the attention of medical men, and was first 
accurately described by him in his lectures to the students of the 
Medical School in 1854. In 1866 he brought the subject to the 
attention of the Mass. Medical Society and gave to the malady 
the name autumnal catarrh, adopting the general nomenclature of 
Dr. Bostock, a title which commended itself much to his favor, 
because it involved no theory as to the cause of the disease. In 
1876 he published a volume of 200 pages upon the subject. 

Early in his career he was elected fellow of the American Acad- 
emy and was for many years a very active member of the Rum- 
ford committee of that body. In addition to a number of papers 
presented to the Academy upon the subject of ventilation, he pre- 
pared and presented in 1887 an elaborate memoir of his friend 
Daniel Treadwell. Dr. Wyman had many of the qualities pecul- 
iar to his associate ; the tendency of their minds was essentially 
experimental. Both had the ingenuity of the mechanical inventor 
and the philosopher’s passion for truth. 

At eighty-five he regarded himself as no longer subject to the 
calls of those seeking medical assistance; as a matter of fact, he 
recorded in his case book the attendance upon a limited number 
of his old patients as late as June, 1902. 

Rest in the sense of inactivity was not possible for him; and 
his activities had always some definite and useful object in view. 
It might be an observation upon the ventilation of the hospital, 
or possibly he was busy over some disabled mechanical contrivance 
which his deft hand could still correct. 

Always active in the council of the Mass. Medical Society, he 
was chosen in 1863 to deliver the annual address; his father had 
received the same honor in 1830 and had made it the occasion for 
a statement of the great work of his life. The son took the same 
serious view of the opportunity offered to him and undertook the 
defense of his art, as one who knew it thoroughly and believed 
in it, and there is not one in this long series of anniversary ad- 
dresses more worthy of notice and faithful study. His subject 
was the “ Reality and Certainty of Medicine.” By an interesting 
coincidence, an important measure proposed by him at a previous 
meeting of the council was unanimously adopted at the meeting to 
which the president of the society announced Dr. Wyman’s death. 
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The Cambridge which he first knew was a village ; when he died 
it was a great city. He had lived through great events in country, 
in state, and in city — had watched them all with eager eyes, some- 
times inclined to blame but more often to approve. He was inter- 
ested in all the affairs of the community in which he lived, but he 
never allowed them to interfere with the real business of his life 
— the care of the sick. 

In 1866 the whipping of a girl of sixteen years in one of the 
public schools of Cambridge attracted the attention of the citizens 
and filled Dr. Wyman with a righteous indignation.. The school 
committee declared the punishment to be strictly within the rules 
established for the government of the schools and were unwilling 
to change the rules. By all reasonable means, a number of citi- 
zens among whom he was foremost endeavored to secure from the 
committee some regulation sufficient to prevent the corporal pun- 
ishment of a young woman of this age. All efforts were in vain, 
and as a last resort he carried in a citizens’ caucus a resolve that 
the corporal punishment of girls should be abolished in each and 
every school in the city. The next city election changed the char- 
acter of the school committee and a more humane rule was estab- 
lished. His efforts in this cause were always remembered by him 
with great content, and rightly so, for to him more than to any 
other man belonged the credit of the reform. He had through 
it all the cordial support of his old close and tried friend, Dr. W. 
W. Wellington, H. C. 1832, to whom the public school system of 
Cambridge owes much. Two of the public schools of the city 
now bear the names of Wellington and Wyman. 

Several members of his family had suffered from a disease of 
the lungs and he too had received a serious warning, in middle 
life, that he was not exempt from the inherited disability. Be- 
yond a brief vacation in Europe —the first respite he had given 
himself in seventeen years from the burdens of a very large prac- 
tice — he apparently bestowed but little attention upon his own 
condition, was at his work in all weathers, at all hours of the day 
and night, and in a course of treatment which he could not have 
recommended to a patient conquered the malady. His extensive 
and time-consuming practice did not prevent him from keeping 
fully abreast of the best medical literature of the times, and few 
men in the profession had a better knowledge of the works of the 
fathers of medicine. 
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He was a good citizen, and interested himself in the first duties 
of a citizen; on the cold bleak morning of the last municipal elec- 
tion in Cambridge he quietly walked over to the polling place and 
cast his vote before the larger part of his neighbors were astir. 

Among the various interests that centred in Cambridge, no one 
was greater, next to his patients, than the College and his friends 
who were in charge of it. Intimately associated with all the great 
men who, during the past seventy years, have taught here, he had 
himself served the University in many useful capacities. Pro- 
fessor from 1853-56, he was elected member of the Board of Over- 
seers in 1875 and reélected in 1881. In 1885 the College bestowed 
upon him its highest honorary degree, and he was a member of 
the visiting committee of the Overseers to the Medical School and 
active there until the end. 

The record of his services to medicine and the medical charities 
of Cambridge will remain. His friends will not forget the well- 
built, well-kept figure, the serious but kindly and always impress- 
ive face, the alert and vigorous movements of the body, that never 
grew to be infirm ; and above all the man himself, tender-hearted, 
tireless in service, sagacious, full of courage, impatient of opposi- 
tion perhaps with regard to questions upon which his own mind 
was made up and sometimes aggressive, but never forgetful of the 
rights or interests of others. No person in all the wide circle of 
his acquaintance ever doubted that he would speak the truth that 
was in him or be ready to acknowledge the truth that was in 
another. He, too, was a model of the good and wise physician. 

H. P. Walcott, ’58. 





THE NEW HONORS IN LITERATURE. 


BriEF mention was made in the March number of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine (p. 395) of the new scheme for Honors prepared 
by the divisions of Ancient and of Modern Languages, and adopted 
by the Faculty in January. The purpose of Honors in Literature, 
to quote from the preliminary announcement, “is to offer, in ad- 
dition to the existing schemes for honors, a plan that will encourage 
undergraduates to combine reading in the classics with reading in 
the modern languages. It is desired to emphasize in this way the 
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underlying unity of literary study, and especially the interdepend- 
ence of classical and modern literature. An opportunity is offered 
to students by this plan to count private reading as well as work 
done in connection with courses.” ! 

The new scheme, quite apart from the practical question whether 
it will prove attractive to undergraduates, deserves some attention 
as a declaration of principles. It is perhaps the first time that a 
college faculty has taken pains to insist on the necessity of cor- 
relating the study of the ancient and the modern languages ; it is 
the first attempt, in short, not merely at a truce between ancients 
and moderns, but at a cordial codperation in the interests of a 
broader and sounder literary training. In the educational world 
at large it is plain not only that the old quarrel between ancients 
and moderns still continues in one form or another, but that in this 
warfare the ancients are steadily losing ground. Sainte-Beuve’s 
last secretary tells us that he once overheard the great critic, him- 
self one of the last of the humanists, muttering: “ Les anciens 
ont perdu la partie.’ This indeed would seem to be the case 
in spite of the sturdy defense of the humanistic ideal by Oxford 
and a few other strongholds of tradition. The debate as to the 
relative value of ancient and modern language study, says M. 
Faguet, will soon cease because there will soon be nobody left who 
knows enough about the classics even to argue the question. The 
new programs for secondary education adopted in France last year 
seem likely to convert M. Faguet’s epigram into a fact. France, 
which did more perhaps than any other country to impose the 
imitation of antiquity as a dogma upon Europe, now tends in its 
attitude toward classical study to fall from superstition into 
irreverence.” 

The situation in this country is perhaps fairly indicated by the 


1 For fuller details of the plan — which involves an amount of reading equivalent 
to at least six literary courses, the study of two special topics, one ancient and one 
modern, and the passing of special examinations on the selected fields of study — see 
the elective pamphlets of the different language departments. 

2 A letter I recently received from a professor at the Collége de France describes 
the new program as “une réforme brutale qui vient de bouleverser notre enseignement ; 
les parents se précipitent vers le nouveau cycle technique qu’on vient d’ouvrir & leurs en- 
fants. Avez-vous suivi cette affaire dans les journaur? Avez-vous lu notre nouveau 
programme d'études secondaires? C'est un monde qui s’en va. Que de chemin par- 
couru en 20 ans! ... Du grec il subsiste un souvenir. Un jour, on le redécouvrira et 
ce sera une autre Renaissance.” 
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fact, based on the President’s report for 1901-02, that at Harvard 
there are over five times as many undergraduate enrolments in 
modern language electives (including English) as in the classics. 
Such a difference in favor of the moderns is already undesirable, 
and if it continues to grow until college and university study of 
the classics is relegated to a few specialists the result will be a real 
disaster to the interests of culture. Obviously the only hope at 
present for the classicist who would hold his own is to join a 
breadth of reading to a depth of reflection that will enable him to 
bring his subject into manifold contact with modern life and litera- 
ture. It is equally true, though perhaps less obvious, that the 
modern languages can hope to rank as humanities with the older 
literatures only on condition of recognizing their indebtedness to 
them ; they will be saved from the suspicion of being a cheap and 
flashy substitute for the traditional discipline, only when taught 
with due reference to their classical background, by men who are 
themselves good classical scholars. The best avenue of approach 
to the great English poets, for example, is not through Caedmon 
and Béowulf, as some misguided moderns would have us believe, 
but through Homer and Virgil. 

The new Honors have some analogies with the examinations for 
classical honors at Oxford. They resemble the Oxford honors in 
encouraging the student to independent reading ; in subordinating 
philology to literature ; in testing primarily the student’s powers 
of assimilation and in not requiring even so much research as is 
represented bya thesis. There is an evident danger in eliminating 
so completely the linguistic element. The committee which is to 
administer the new Honors will need to be especially vigilant to 
save the scheme from the charge of “ softness,” and to make clear 
that it is intended to produce humanists and not dilettantes. 
Our ianguage teachers, trained for the most part almost exclu- 
sively in the methods of scientific research, are only too prone to 
confuse the humanist with the dilettante, to grant the name of 
scholar only to the man who is concerned with the collecting and 
classifying of facts. An equivalent, therefore, must be found in 
most cases for the Plato and Aristotle that give bone and sinew to 
the honor examinations at Oxford. A more thorough grasp of 
Greek philosophy is indeed one of the great desiderata of Ameri- 
ean scholarship ; yet Greek philosophy can hardly hope to occupy 
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the same position here as in the English universities, even if we 
should some day have classical scholars less interested in the uses 
of the optative in Plato and Aristotle and more interested in the 
supreme position of these writers in the history of human thought. 

Theoretically — in coordinating the ancient and modern fields 
— Honors in Literature represent an important advance on any- 
thing at Oxford; practically, neither this nor the other honor 
schemes at Harvard are likely soon to rival Oxford either in the 
standard of assimilative scholarship they attain or in the number 
of students they attract. The average educated American usually 
knows that a pass degree in the English universities is easy to get ; 
he is often ignorant of the far more important fact that a large 
majority of the students at Oxford, for example, take not a pass 
degree, but a degree with honors. 

Thus, with approximately the same number of students com- 
pleting their course at the two institutions, Oxford granted last 
year 335 degrees with honors, as compared with a total of 20 
honor degrees at Harvard.! If we take only the first two classes 
in the Oxford honor schools as corresponding strictly to Highest 
Honors and Honors at Harvard, the honor degrees at Oxford still 
outnumber those at Harvard in the proportion of about nine or 
ten to one. Three men received classical Honors at Harvard in 
June, 1902, as compared with 130 at Oxford (78 of whom re- 
ceived a first or second class).2 The discrepancy becomes more 
striking still if we take into account the fact that Oxford honor 
examinations are as a rule very much more difficult than the cor- 
responding examinations at Harvard. Of course for the average 
Harvard undergraduate, a college education does not mean honor 
work at all, but only too often a mere patchwork of large elemen- 
tary courses supplemented by professional or semi-professional 
study toward the end. 

1 See Oxford University Calendar for 1903, pp. 144-150. No account has been 
taken in the present calculation of the large honor schools of Law and Theology at 
Oxford. Harvard degrees summa cum laude and magna cum laude have also been 
excluded for obvious reasons from the comparison. Even if these degrees were 
counted in, however, the totals would still remain far below the totals of the Oxford 
men in the first two classes of the honor schools. ‘‘ Honorable Mentions” at Har- 


vard are not sufficiently serious to warrant their being set over against work of the 
honor grade at Oxford. 

2 Another large honor school at Oxford is that in Modern History, which counted 
last year 124 successful candidates (63 in the first two classes) as compared with one 
man who received Honors in History at Harvard ! 
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Stated, then, in the simplest terms, Harvard undergraduate 
work represents a low grade, Oxford a high grade of assimilative 
scholarship. An unfriendly critic might add that if our colleges 
are inferior in assimilative scholarship to England, our graduate 
schools are inferior in productive scholarship to Germany. The 
first inferiority, however, is even more certain than the second, 
and one is tempted to add, more serious as affecting even more 
directly the whole tone of our national life. In spite of the im- 
mense stir we have been making of late about higher education, 
publishers assure us that for years past the demand for good 
reading has been decreasing rather than increasing. Honors in 
Literature are intended to cultivate not only a taste for good 
reading, but the habit of ‘doing this reading relatedly. The high- 
est ambition of the friends of college as opposed to university 
ideals should be to make of this scheme the beginning of a pop- 
ular honor system. The building up of such a system of honors 
may prove after all the most practical means of rehabilitating the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, of giving it the meaning and serious- 
ness which it is so rapidly losing. It would hardly be going too 
far to say that the American college, with most of the things it 
has traditionally represented, is threatened at present with utter 
extinction. The Bachelor of Arts degree is menaced not merely 
by the curtailment of the term of residence,! but even more seri- 
ously perhaps by the widening out of the conditions on which 
the degree is granted until it ceases to have any meaning. For 
instance, at Leland Stanford University, a student may enter, 
not only without Latin and Greek, but without any language or 
non-scientific subject whatsoever except English composition, and 
then receive his Bachelor of Arts degree on completing a cer- 
tain number of hours work in Mechanical Engineering? At this 
rate, the A. B. degree may soon come to be granted to a student 
as a reward for getting his professional training as a plumber! 
At all events, so far as Leland Stanford is concerned, the A. B. 
degree has already been emptied utterly of its traditional content. 
The whole question is one in which the alumni of the older institu- 
tions should take an active interest, and not leave it, as they have 

1 President Butler’s proposal to reduce the term of residence to two years has nat- 
urally been followed by proposals from aspiring high school teachers to annex what is 


left of the college course to the preparatory schools. 
2 See Leland Stanford Register for 1901-02, pp. 32, 62. 
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seemed inclined to do heretofore, to the educational experts. 
They should remember that a majority of these supposed experts 
are men of German training whose primary interest is not in the 
college but the graduate school. 

The day then may soon come, if indeed it has not come already, 
when the Bachelor of Arts degree, to have any real significance, 
will need, not only to be accompanied by the name of the institu- 
tion, but will need furthermore to be an honor degree with men- 
tion of the field in which honors have been given. No doubt 
much may be done toward improving undergraduate instruction 
by a more careful tutorial supervision of the large courses, and 
by raising the standard of course examinations. There should 
be, in addition to all this, however, some proof of a connected 
plan of study such as is furnished by a man who has won even a 
fourth class in a final honor school at Oxford. The problem is 
to prevent incoherencies of choice on the part of the student, 
while allowing him every reasonable freedom of election. To meet 
undergraduate needs, an honor group should, like the new Honors 
in Literature, be broad and flexible; like them, it should be pri- 
marily assimilative in purpose, and make no premature attempt 
to encourage research ; finally, it should not take all of the stu- 
dent’s time but should leave him leisure for the pursuit of minor 
subjects. An honor system conceived in this spirit might be 
made the means, not of reacting against the elective system, but 
of completing it, unless, indeed, like some educational radicals, we 
conceive of the elective system as a mere orgy of individualism. 
If the Faculty is once sure of its honor system, it might then 
begin to think of practical means of building up this system and 
attracting students to it; one obvious means would be to give the 
preference, in assigning at least a part of the scholarships and 
other undergraduate aid, to men who are planning to present 
themselves in some one of the final honor groups. An excellent 
opportunity for those who wish to help forward the present Hon- 
ors would be to found prizes for successful candidates. 

The committee that prepared the new scheme expressed the 
hope that if it found favor with undergraduates, it should be fol- 
lowed up some day by Graduate Honors in Literature. Graduate 
Honors should be granted only to those who have received under- 
graduate Honors in Literature or done an equivalent; though 
conferred for distinguished work within the limits of a single liter- 
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ature, these Honors should still be mainly assimilative in character ; 
they might resemble in some respects the second part of a Tripos 
examination at Cambridge and, like the Cambridge examination, 
could be made so severe and searching as to banish every suspicion 
of dilettanteism. They would fit in excellently with the new regu- 
lations for the A. M. (see p. 548), and, as in the case of the A. B. 
and undergraduate Honors, could be used to give a definite 
meaning to the higher degree. The A. M. with special mention 
of honors in some particular literature — that is to say, a graduate 
degree that stands primarily for a high grade of assimilative schol- 
arship — would meet an urgent need in our higher education. If 
college presidents are to accept only the Doctor’s degree as a proof 
of fitness to teach literature, they are in danger of fostering 
a philological despotism. Students at the age at which they ordi- 
narily attend the Graduate School may attain to scientific method ; 
they may become distinguished fact-collectors either in the line of 
linguistic work pure and simple or in the line of historical research : 
but the maturity of judgment that can alone give value to literary 
scholarship comes, as Longinus has said, if it comes at all, only as 
the crowning fruit of long experience. Students with literary 
tastes should not be encouraged to sacrifice to the fetish of produc- 
tive scholarship or to premature straining after “ original” work, 
the time they still need for assimilation. 

Undergraduate Honors in Literature are not intended primarily 
for those who intend to teach, but for every student who has any 
turn for language and is seeking a sound general culture; even 
Graduate Honors, if they are ever established, should make some 
appeal to the wider circle. Yet the success of this attempt to en- 
courage literary study at Harvard, and its possible extension to 
other colleges, must finally depend on the training up of a sufficient 
number of teachers who are in sympathy with its aims. A simple 
truth that we seem especially likely to forget nowadays is that a 
scheme of this kind, however ingenious it may be, is not worth much 
more than the living spirit of the men who are behind it. If Hon- 
ors in Literature fail, it may be because the undergraduate re- 
fuses to be interested in literary study ; or again the reason may 
be that there are not enough language teachers who themselves 
have a vital interest in literature and are capable of inspiring this 
interest in others. 


Irving Babbitt, ’89. 
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THE HARVARD CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


Tue life of the Harvard Club of Chicago we think may be properly 
divided into three epochs: the grub, 1858 to 1861; the chrysalis, 1861 to 
1874; and the butterfly, 1874 to the present date. Its birth as the grub, 
like the beginnings of many other high enterprises, lies in the domain 
of myth; it is prehistoric, — that is, being interpreted, it happened before 
the great Chicago fire of Oct. 9, 1871, which consumed in a night and 
a day the greater part of the city. It is from this “hegira,” or flight of 
her people, that new Chicago dates. 

With the destruction of thousands of buildings, of nearly all public 
records, and of private papers and muniments, in that grim and unfor- 
gotten night, all was lost that could serve to recall to living men the 
memory that such a club had ever lived. Of the handful of men who 
had personal knowledge of it and its doings in those distant days, “ there 
lives not three good men unhanged, and one of them is fat and grows 
old.” 

It was probably in the year 1857 that Charles A. Gregory and the 
present scribe met by chance one day in the early summer, and inquired 
each of the other, “ How many sons of Harvard now dwell in Chicago?” 
and one answered, “ Peradventure we be five.” Whereupon it was 
agreed that as many such as could be found should be summoned to eat, 
drink, and make merry in good fellowship and in loving memory of Alma 
Mater. 

So said, so done. So far as my memory goes, the men who then met 
were Samuel S. Greeley (olim Greele), 1844, Dr. Charles G. Smith, 1847, 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 1849, Charles A. Gregory, 1855, and probably 
Frederick P. Fisher, 1848, five in all. Gregory came to Chicago in 1857, 
not earlier. The others came some years before that time. 

But the individual memory is treacherous, and often shuffles and deals 
the facts “‘in ways that are strange and in tricks that are vain.” At the 
historic dinner given by this Club to Mr. Lowell in February, 1887, 
President Charles G. Smith said that “he could hardly realize that 
thirty years had passed since eight or ten graduates met at Ambrose & 
Jackson’s restaurant on Clark Street, near where the Grand Opera now 
is, and organized the Harvard Club.” The worthy Doctor clinches his 
facts with all the minuteness of detail of Dame Quickly’s indictment of 
Falstaff: “Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in 
my dolphin chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednes- 
day in Wheeson week.” Both hostess and Doctor fix time and place 
beyond ecavil and forever. 
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President Smith was then speaking from a point sixteen years nearer 
than to-day to those doings “ quaeque ipse omnia vidit, et quorum pars 
magna fuit.” If we may reset an old saw to present use, — “ Nil nisi 
verum a mortuis,” — the testimony of lips now long sealed in death must 
be taken as final, and we must record the date as 1857, and the guests as 
“eight or ten.” But what smiling and jovial unboltered Banquos were 
these that filled the stools, unseen by all save one, and swelled our com- 
pany from fiye to eight or ten? We shall never know till dear Doctor 
Charlie call the roster “d’outre tombe!” 

Ambrose & Jackson’s restaurant, No. 91 Clark Street, first appears in 
the City Directory of 1861. Our “Noctes Ambrosiane” must have 
lasted until that date at least. 

Of the original five, named above, the survivors are Greele(y), 1844, 
and (so far as known) Gregory, 1855, who is no longer living in 
Chicago. 

Our thinking was perhaps high: certainly our fare was plain; straw- 
berries and cream were the limit. We were, like the conies, but a feeble 
folk, and I think there was no serious idea that we could ever be of ser- 
vice to the University. It was good comradeship and the abounding 
spirits of early manhood that called and held us together. We were pil- 
grims starting on the voyage of life. We took neither scrip nor purse. 
We appointed no leader, wrote no record, gathered no treasure. We 
held perhaps some three or four annual strawberry festivals from 1857 to 
1861, at one of which, I think, it was informally agreed that the oldest 
graduate should be respected as the president, and that Gregory should 
act as reminding secretary to call the meetings, ete. 

Hon. George E. Adams reminds the writer that in the summer of 
1860, when he came home, as the first graduate, 7. e. the first man who, 
as undergraduate, hailed from Chicago, the Harvard Club proposed to 
escort him with a torchlight procession from the station to his home. 
The plan was abandoned because the members of the Club were not 
numerous enough to produce the proper impression. 

Then in 1861 the war cloud burst upon the land, Fort Sumter fell, 
there was hurrying to and fro, and the tramp of half-armed men was 
heard rushing to the front at Baltimore and at Cairo. Rifle clubs and 
companies for military drill were formed in every town and city. The 
quintette of the Harvard Club took ardently to the practice of the infantry 
drill and the double-quick in a vacant sail loft, though none of the five, 
so far as I know, enlisted for active service. The roster of the present 
Club holds the names of many men who served honorably in the war. 

The interest of the civil war dwarfed all other interests, and the for- 
gotten Harvard Club entered upon the long sleep of the chrysalis, “the 
world forgetting — by the world forgot.” 
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The thirteen years following the beginning of 1861 were filled with 
stirring events, that moulded the life of both the nation and the individ- 
ual citizen. There were the varying fortunes of the civil war, the 
failure of the Western and Southern wildcat banks, the financial tragi- 
comedy of the “ stumptail money,” the currency famine and the issue of 
United States greenbacks and postal currency, and the wild speculations 
of 1865, the murder of President Lincoln, the close of the war, and then 
the burning of Chicago. Through these historic events the Harvard 
Club, made small by its great surroundings, peacefully slumbered, giving 
no sign of life for fourteen years. 

On June 27, 1874, in the words of Secretary Goward, “a meeting of 
the graduates of Harvard University, resident in Chicago, was held at 
the Palmer House, for the purpose of organizing an alumni association, 
for an annual meeting and banquet.” It was resolved that this associa- 
tion be called “The Harvard Association of Chicago,” and Dr. Charles 
G. Smith, of 1847, was elected president. The chrysalis had burst its 
shell and had again become part of the living world. A roll of the Har- 
vard men resident in Chicago, so far as known, was prepared, but no list 
was kept of the persons present at the meeting. It is believed that Presi. 
dent Smith was the only representative of the Spartan band of 1857. He 
seems to have forgotten it, and the rest perhaps had never heard of it. 

This new association bore its first fruitage on February 26, 1875, in 
what it called “the first annual dinner of the Harvard Association of 
Chicago.” Secretary Goward reports an attendance of thirty. 

From that time forward the Secretary’s record and the Chicago papers 
give evidence of annual business meetings and annual banquets; but no 
recognition of the real origin of the Club is found till the dinner of De- 
cember 28, 1884, which is noted as the twenty-eighth. The newspaper 
report states, erroneously, that the Club was founded in 1856. - 

As the Club becomes stronger in numbers and influence, it has filial 
yearnings and a desire for some personal and visible connection with the 
University, and at the meeting of December 13, 1881, it instructs its 
committee “to invite the President of the University and several of its 
Professors to attend the coming dinner, the Club to pay the expenses of 
the journey.” The invitation was accepted, and on January 27, 1882, 
President Eliot, with Professors Goodwin, Thayer, and James, first ate 
the bread and drank of the cup of a Western Harvard Club. It was 
the baptism and adoption of an infant already well stricken in years. 

For many years the Club had held rigidly to its original purpose as set 
forth at the meeting of reorganization in 1874. But, relations being 
now established, it is ready for broader and more practical activity. In 
June, 1882, “the Secretary is instructed to correspond with the President 
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of the University with reference to nominating a member of the Club to 
be voted for for Overseer at Commencement.” 

In March, 1885, it orders that a “letter be written to John Williams 
White, Chairman of the Faculty Committee of Harvard University on 
athletic sports, expressing hearty sympathy with the late advisory com- 
mittee of graduates in its action and advice in University boating mat- 
ters.” 

By October of the same year we have grown cosmopolitan, though we 
are still modest. We do not yet suggest an all Europe and America 
International Regatta of Ironclads on the neutral waters of Lake Mich- 
igan. We coyly appoint a committee “to correspond with other Harvard 
Clubs, and with the University Boat Club, respecting the sending an 
invitation to the Oxford Boat Club to row a race with Harvard in this 
country. Later records give no further information as to the corre- 
spondence, or the proposed race. 

At the annual meeting of Oct. 12, 1886, a resolution was passed look- 
ing to “the founding of a University Club in Chicago after the plan of 
similar clubs in other cities.” The need had begun to be felt for a mass- 
ing of the forces of the higher life of the community, for codperation 
among the alumni of all learned institutions, and for a common home for 
college men, where they could assemble daily for lunch and for friendly 
intercourse. A committee was appointed to invite men of other colleges 
to join Harvard in this enterprise. In January, 1887, at a meeting of 
this committee it was voted “ to ask a committee of Yale men to codper- 
ate with Harvard at once, and that, if they did not, to proceed without 
their cobperation to take out a charter for the University Club of Chicago.” 
It was further agreed that, with the consent of Yale, the committee ask 
the codperation of at least three other colleges with associations in 
Chicago. Princeton, Williams, and Ann Arbor were named as the allies 
to be sought. 

Under these instructions the committee consulted with Yale and other 
colleges, and on Feb. 15, 1887, at a meeting of college men held at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel, the University Club was duly started. The organ- 
ization papers had already been taken out by Messrs. LeMoyne and de 
Windt of Harvard, Browning of Ann Arbor, and Waller of Princeton. 
After the early struggles and defeats incident to the youth of such under- 
takings, the University Club of Chicago is now strong and successful ; 
around its tables and in its parlors may daily be found many of the 
active and guiding men of the city, sons of many colleges, each ready, 
when need be, with the war-cry of his clan, but meeting here in the love 
of the humanities, and in the genial kindliness born of healthy appetites 
properly appeased. 
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On Feb. 9, 1888, Pres. Eliot honored the Club by paying a second 
visit. The total absence of all report of the proceedings need not pre- 
vent the truthful annalist from declaring that dinner one of the notable 
incidents in our history. 

Annual business meetings and annual dinners occur in order, and are 
duly registered in the Secretary’s book. Upon St. Valentine’s Day, 1890, 
the menu cards of the annual dinner bore an etching of the new memorial 
“ Harvard Gateway,” given by bequest to the College by Samuel John- 
ston, 55. Johnston was the second president of the resuscitated Har- 
vard Club, having been elected in January, 1877. 

It was on the last night of that year that Pres. Johnston gave the Club 
at his own home the memorable supper, which has since passed into “ the 
annals of a quiet neighborhood.”’ It was a bachelor’s abode, and there 
was no gentle hostess to temper the spirit of revelry. The punch was 
mixed by the rules laid down by Father Tom in his apocryphal supper 
of “potluck with the Pope” — “a little hot water, lemon, sugar, and 
plenty of whiskey ; after that every drop of water goes to the spoiling of 
the punch!” The survivors of that Walpurgis Night may haply still 
hear in fancy the “ High-piping Pehlevi” of Sam Johnston’s quavering 
song, “It was my last cigar;” and may remember how, when Gregory 
cheerfully offered to enliven the proceedings with the “Skeleton in 
Armor,” fifty stalwart skeletons in fleshly panoply thundered a prohib- 
itory chorus. 

‘‘ The night drave on wi’ songs and clatter : 
And aye the punch was growing better; 
The mirth and fun grew fast an’ furious,” — 


and when the merry crew burst out of doors, some two or three offering 
with tipsy gravity to help the others home, “The Skeleton in Armor,” 
“ The Last Cigar,” and “ The Harvard ’Rah,” were so blended and soft- 
ened by the crisp, sweet midnight air, — “so hallowed and so gracious 
was the time,” that a devout and saintly invalid, lying sleepless in her 
house, hard by, protested she heard the “ Christmas Waits,” returned to 
chant anew the heavenly chorus — “ Peace on earth, good will to men!” 
Alas! we wag the “frosty pow” over follies long since condoned, which 
we should perhaps now blush to commit anew. Let not the Recording 
Angel blot the page with a tear “Forsitan et haec olim meminisse 
juvabit.” 

Samuel Johnston died on Oct. 5, 1886, and, among other public and 
private bequests, gave “the sum of $10,000 to Harvard University to be 
used in erecting a Gateway at the main entrance to the Yard.” May the 
Johnston Harvard Gate swing wide to an ever increasing throng of 
youthful seekers in perpetual memory of the genial giver! 
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In June, 1879, the Club amply redeemed its character for decorum 
and sobriety at a delightful open air féte given by Pres. and Mrs. George 
E. Adams, on thei: ample piazzas and lawns, overlooking Lincoln Park 
and Lake Michigan. But why rehearse in detail the banquets of the 
Club between the great awakening and the present time, rather than 
those Barmecide feasts, the undined dinners, in the 14 years’ gap— 
“ Hiatus valde flendus” — between the old and the new ? 

Upon the roll of visitors who have honored the Club are the names of 
James Russell Lowell, Bishop Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Edmund 
Wetmore, John Fiske, Theodore Roosevelt, —all sons of Harvard, — 
and Professors Goodwin, Thayer, James, Putnam, Peirce, Briggs, Wen- 
dell, Peabody, Royce, Ames, Kittredge, Shaler, Palmer, and Byerly. 
These men have spoken words of wisdom and good cheer, which have 
helped to bind the sons of Harvard throughout the West more closely to 
each other and to their Alma Mater. 

The five pastoral visits of Pres. Eliot, the unmitred bishop of a dio- 
cese of letters as broad as this boundless continent of ours, have been 
occasions of the greatest interest. While the President has always 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm within the Club, the whole city has been 
his audience. His masterly address on ‘“ Municipal Finance ” before the 
Commercial Club, and his noble oration, addressed to the public at large, 
on “The Aims of the Higher Education,’ and other minor addresses, 
have made the people of Chicago his friends and the friends of Harvard. 

With the increasing number of Western students at Harvard, and the 
current of Harvard graduates flowing westward in search of homes and 
fortunes, it was early felt that the government of the University should 
not be limited to residents of Massachusetts — that the interests, both of 
the University and of its Western sons, would be served if one or more 
Western men should be placed upon the Board of Overseers. This feel- 
ing found expression at the informal meeting of June, 1882, already re- 
ferred to, when the Secretary was instructed to correspond with the Presi- 
dent of the University with reference to nominating a member of this 
Club to be voted for for Overseer at Commencement. For several 
years the matter was kept alive by occasional mention, and at the meet- 
ing of Nov. 24, 1891, a committee was appointed to confer with other 
Harvard clubs on the question of a Western Overseer. At the next 
annual dinner, on Jan. 3, 1892, the committee reported the answers re- 
ceived from various Harvard clubs, and nominated the Hon. George 
Everett Adams, ’60, as the Western candidate. I find no report by the 
Secretary of this important meeting, but one of the newspaper reports of 
the dinner states that “the name of Mr. Adams came as an out of town 
suggestion, as the only man upon whom the West could combine.” 
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It is part of the history of the University, as well as of this Club, that 
Mr. Adams was elected at Commencement, 1892, reélected in 1898 — 
that he has been present at all meetings, except when absent, for short 
periods, from the country, and that he has rendered efficient and intelli- 
gent service as a member of the Board. The thousand miles of travel 
hence to Harvard have been no greater hindrance to Mr. Adams’s attend- 
ance than the crossing of Charles River is to members of the Board who 
dwell in Cambridge and its vicinity. 

For a third of a century from its founding the Club had kept on the 
even tenor of its way, eating the appointed dinners for which it seems to 
have been created, and mainly occupied with its own domestic affairs. 
On March 21, 1881, the name of “ Harvard Association” was changed 
to “ The Harvard Club of Chicago.” On May 9, 1899 it became incor- 
porated, retaining the same name. It was enabled to do this by the 
courtesy of a local social club previously incorporated under that name, 
which very cheerfully surrendered the title to us. 

On Nov. 18, 1890, the Club seems to have been awakened to its poten- 
tial influence in the affairs of the University by a circular from Prof. 
William M. Davis of the Lawrence Scientific School, presented and sup- 
ported by H. A. de Windt, ’81, “asking the votes of those graduates of 
the Academie Department, who desired that the other Departments of the 
University should have a voice in the election of Overseers.” No action 
seems to have been taken upon the proposition at that time. 

On Nov. 20, 1895, the matter is again brought before the Club; after 
some discussion, in which one man argues at length against the proposed 
extension, the question is laid over to the next annual meeting, and a com- 
mittee appointed, who shall investigate the subject and report at the next 
meeting. George A. Carpenter, 88, Merritt Starr, 81, and Moses J. 
Wentworth, ’68, composed the committee. 

On Jan. 6, 1897, in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Starr submitted 
the report of the committee. In this report Mr. Starr strongly favors what 
is known as the “ middle ground ”’ plan of extension, recommended to the 
Board of Overseers in a report made to them on April 12, 1893, by C. J. 
Bonaparte and A. T. Lyman. Mr. Starr’s report is able and exhaustive 
in its treatment of the subject, and shows a careful, thorough, and dis- 
passionate study of the condition of the Professional Schools, and of their 
relation to the University. It is one of the most valuable contributions 
to the literature of this great debate. Resolutions, offered by Mr. Starr, 
were adopted, approving the principles and conclusion of the “ middle 
ground ” report to the Overseers referred to above. 

After 17 years of agitation the question is still before the Board of 
Overseers, undecided, with an increasing minority in favor of the exten- 
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sion of the franchise. It is hoped and expected that the more liberal 
counsel will prevail and that the desired extension of the franchise may 
be granted at no distant day. 

But a Club, however strong in numbers and college enthusiasm, wholly 
fails of its highest and best life, if it have no other business than to elect 
officers, eat dinners, and encourage intercollegiate athletics and smokers. 
The Harvard Club felt the impulse toward the higher living and nobler 
service, when, at the meeting of Nov. 24, 1893, on motion of William 
Eliot Furness, ’60, it resolved unanimously to appropriate $300 to sup- 
port a graduate scholarship at Harvard, to be open to graduates of 
Illinois colleges; and as if to mark the beginning of effective work for 
others, the splendid silver loving cup, the gift to the Club of J. B. Gal- 
loway, ’70, “ patera mero impleta,”’ made the joyous circuit of the com- 
pany. 

In the autumn of 1894 the committee on scholarship appointed, as the 
first beneficiary, Mr. John Albrecht Walz, a graduate of the Northwestern 
University, who was reappointed for a second year. From the first the 
scholarship has been constantly filled by able young men of high stand- 
ing in their respective colleges, all of whom have amply justified the 
choice of the appointing committee. By an amendment to the constitu- 
tion adopted on Dec. 14, 1897, the scholarship became a permanent con- 
stitutional feature of the Club. 

The annual dinner of the 46th year of the Club’s life was held on 
Feb. 21, 1903, President Benj. Carpenter, ’88, presiding. President 
Eliot was the chief guest of honor, Mr. Orville Frantz, 1903, represent- 
ing the undergraduates, and Prof. G. E. Vincent, of the University of 
Chicago, speaking for Yale. 

F. A. Delano, ’85, chairman of the Dunlap Smith Scholarship Com- 
mittee, after a brief but feeling eulogy of the late Dunlap Smith, reported 
that nearly $5000 had been raised, which the Committee hoped soon to 
increase to $6000, which this Club “presents to the University for the 
foundation of a scholarship in memory of one of its ex-presidents — Dun- 
lap Smith, of the Class of 1884, a foremost citizen of Chicago, a loyal 
alumnus of the College, and a beloved member of the Club, with the 
request that the foundation shall be forever known as the Dunlap Smith 
Scholarship. 

“The Club requests that the income from this fund shall be paid 
annually to some meritorious student in the undergraduate department 
of Harvard College, or in the Lawrence Scientific School, preference 
being given, upon application, however: first, to the sons of Dunlap 
Smith ; second, to sons of present members of the Harvard Club resi- 
dent in Chicago or vicinity ; third, to other residents of Chicago or its 
vicinity.” 
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Dunlap Smith was a native and lifelong resident of Chicago. Grad- 
uating in 1884, he at once went into the real estate business, and soon 
reached the front rank of the profession. He was the best type of the 
scholar in trade, conducting the most important transactions with delicacy 
and skill, handling large trust funds with prudence and fidelity. He 
died on Christmas morning, 1901, mourned by all who knew him. 

President Eliot gave, in his usual clear and persuasive manner, an 
elucidation and defense of the elective system of Harvard, as offering to 
each student those courses of study in which he was most likely to suc- 
ceed in after life. 

Mr. Frantz spoke modestly, but with force, of the present interests and 
pursuits of the undergraduates, and set forth the great benefits already 
derived from the Harvard Union. 

President Carpenter and the Yale champion, the Hoplite of the Eli 
force, waged a merry war over the merits of their respective colleges ; 
each launched his keenest darts, but neither pierced the other’s armor: — 


“ Doubtful it stood ; 
As two spent swimmers that do cling together, 
And choke their art.” 

That the champion of Yale, after his brilliant philippic, leaning wea- 
rily back in his chair, cried faintly to the Ganymede in waiting, “ Give 
me some drink, Titinius,”’ the present deponent is not prepared to 
affirm. 

Just at the close of President Eliot’s address, unseen hands displayed 
from the balcony a banner with this strange device: “ In the little village 
of Winnetka dwell 21 Harvard men, with 57 children, 30 boys and 27 
girls. Who says we don’t know how to multiply? In the directory of 
Winnetka, there ’s no such word as Yale! ” 

In this, its 46th year, this Club is a united and prosperous body, firm 
in its loyalty to its Alma Mater, and steadily increasing in numbers and 
influence. It is hoped that it will always be a valued adjunct to the 
University, and a potent factor in fostering the higher life of the com- 
munity wherein its lot is cast.’ 


Samuel S. Greeley, ’44. 
CxIcAGo. 
1 Ordered and approved by the special committee on Club History, Samuel S. 


Greeley, 44, William Eliot Furness, 60, Merritt Starr, ’81, Frederick W. Burling- 
ham, ’91, Mitchell D. Follansbee, 92, Committee. 
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THE LL. D. DEGREE. 


In the early history of universities degrees were not conferred. When 
a student completed his course, he received a certificate which empowered 
him to teach, and he was called either doctor or master. These terms 
were synonymous, not titles fixed by law, but were used in the same way 
that we use the term teacher. Doctor of Laws was a title of honor 
among the Jews at a very early period. As early as the fourth century 
the Romans conferred the academic titles of professor, doctor, and soph- 
ist. The first university degrees in law were conferred in 1149. We 
find Doctor of Civil and Doctor of Canon Law. As many graduated in 
both these branches, the degree Juris Utriusque Doctor (Doctor of Both 
Laws) was used in the place of the two degrees, Doctor of Civil Law 
and Doctor of Canon Law. By taking an L from each degree to repre- 
sent that kind of Law, the abbreviation LL. D. came about. 

In the Catholic University of America, at Washington, D.C., we have 
a revival of this old system. Thus the following degrees are offered and 
must be earned and taken in this order: LL. B., LL. M., J. D., B.C. L., 
M. C. L., D. C. L., J. U. D., LL. D. 

From the twelfth century to the present time LL. D. has been the 
highest university degree, and has been given in course and honorarily 
by most of the universities throughout the civilized world for literary, 
scientific, and professional distinction. 

Apparently the present use of LL. D. is not understood by many of the 
college presidents who confer it. Theodore D. Woolsey — at that time 
President of Yale—wrote: “These honorary degrees (LL. D.) are 
bestowed on no evidence of learning in law, and thus are in no way 
certificates of deserving the honor, saving that, for some reason or other, 
the corporation regards the person thus honored as a man worthy of 
notice beyond most of his fellows. But whether he was a scholar or 
not, whether he was an accomplished lawyer or not, in the estimation of 
the board, does not appear.” He evidently thought it should represent 
great learning in what we might call lawyer-law. Again he writes: 
“Tt is more frequently bestowed upon men of political distinction, on 
distinguished writers or other men of mark, than on lawyers; so that it 
is given to a very miscellaneous class of important men, and thus indi- 
cates no special kind of talent or proficiency. It is more a compliment 
than anything else; it might be spared without being missed, and is not 
very much valued when conferred. But why should compliments invade 
places dedicated to the realities of learning and science ?”’ Why, indeed! 
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There is sound truth in this, yet he evidently does not understand what 
the modern LL. D. stands for and indicates. 

The New York World printed the following: “ Mr. Harrison is a fair 
lawyer, but he has never even pretended to profound learning in law, 
and it is perfectly safe to say that if he were not President of the United 
States, Princeton College would not have thought of doing what it has 
done.” Much truth in this, too, but it is very evident that the degree is 
not understood. The best explanation of the modern LL. D. and its use, 
and the only one that can make the present use of it reasonable, is as 
follows: In every department of knowledge we find certain laws which 
are the real essence of that knowledge. LL. D. represents any or all of 
these laws. Therefore, when given to a lawyer, it means the laws of 
the nation; when given to a physician, it means the laws of medicine; 
when given to an architect, it means the laws of technic and aesthetic 
arts; when given to a literary man, as poet, author, orator, etc., it means 
the laws of aesthetic and phonetic arts; when given to a theologian, it 
means the divine laws as revealed in the Bible. Laws are the foundation 
of all knowledge; every LL. D. is, or should be, a doctor of the laws 
governing his department of knowledge. Looking at it in this light, 
we see that LL. D. is not merely a “compliment,” and that there is no 
good reason why it should be reserved for members of the legal pro- 
fession. 

Let us see how and why it is conferred. Dr. C. N. Sims—then 
Chancellor of Syracuse University — wrote : “ As to the degree of LL. D., 
in our own case it has never been given except upon a publicly recog- 
nized reputation. Our idea is that the eminence a man attains in his pro- 
fession and in the higher kind of world work is the only credential upon 
which this degree should be given.” 

Dr. J. R. French —at that time Dean of Syracuse — wrote: “ The 
degree of LL. D. is conferred by Syracuse University quite rarely — 
never upon more than one person in a year. A person is selected, who 
has a wide reputation, and is one who is known to the public in such a 
way that our patrons would say at once that the degree is fitting. It is 
not based, therefore, upon scholastic attainments alone. We have to 
consider many other things, and usually find it expedient to select the 
candidate from our patronizing territory.” 

Dr. Day —now Chancellor of Syracuse University — wrote: ‘‘The 
degree of LL. D. signifies, as I understand it, the highest proficiency in 
that scholarly calling in which the man may be engaged, whether of the 
ministry or science or of statesmanship. He is a doctor of the law in 
that department or profession which he may have chosen. It belongs 
with equal appropriateness to any one of the great departments of schol- 
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arship.” This is the best explanation of the LL. D. I have ever seen 
from a college president. 

Principal Bancroft—of Phillips Andover Academy — wrote: “I 
think perhaps you have left out of the account the fact that colleges 
sometimes confer an honorary degree upon a person as a sort of adoption 
of him into their body of alumni, giving him power to vote in alumni 
matters, and a claim upon the hospitalities of the college at commence- 
ment and other times. It is much like naturalization in state, and is not 
simply an unmeaning compliment. I have known instances where the 
college has sought in this way to graft in upon its own alumni others in 
full sympathy with their educational ideas, and socially intimate with 
themselves. Of course the degrees have often been given because soli- 
cited, or for mercenary reasons. . . . I dare say that you have given 
thought to the suggestion I first made, and it will appear in your later 
discussions of the LL. D. degree.” 

President Thwing wrote: “In reference to the question you are so 
good as to ask in respect to Western Reserve University conferring the 
degree of LL. D., I beg to say the University does confer the degree 
and upon grounds of eminent service to humanity in any one of the great 
fields of scholastic relations.” 

LL. D. is rarely conferred before the recipient is fifty years of age ; 
more often he is sixty or seventy, especially at the older and larger uni- 
versities. All colleges have a right to confer LL. D. Some think it 
should be conferred only by the larger institutions like Harvard or Yale. 
But it must be remembered that these were small colleges once. Harvard 
was not a very large college when it made George Washington an LL. D. 
It might be well to place the LL. D. in the hands of a few of the larger 
institutions if they could be made to distribute the degrees fairly and 
evenly, so that any man could feel sure of getting an LL. D. as soon as 
he were worthy. But in this crowding, hustling age, when so many col- 
leges are thinking so much about their patrons and their patronizing ter- 
ritory, and what the world will say, it is not safe to let a few institutions 
monopolize the LL. D. Because a college is small does not necessarily 
make its degrees valueless. The value depends more upon the scholastic 
standing of the holders of its degrees. 

The following are some of the weakest points in the administration of 
the LL. D.: Most colleges, instead of seeking the most worthy man in 
the country or world, look for the most worthy in their religious denom- 
ination, or in their patronizing territory ; or some one at the head of a 
good “ feeding school ;” or one of their graduates; or a financial friend. 
The man so chosen may be worthy, but probably not the most worthy, 
and it is evident that this method is going to leave many a good man 
without an LL. D. 
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Again, if a man gets a good political office, the colleges will hover 
about him, and beg him to take a degree. If a military man has a vic- 
tory that gives him newspaper fame for a few weeks, some colleges will 
bombard him with degrees. Yet this seems to be an old custom. The 
Boston Watchman published the following: “ After Lafayette had been 
made a Doctor of Laws by one of our colleges, Baron Steuben was in great 
fear lest he should meet a similar mishap. Having to pass through the 
college town, the old warrior halted his men, and thus addressed them : 
‘You shall spur de horse vell, and ride troo de town like the de , for 
if they catch you, they make a doetor of you.’ ” 

When a university confers an LL. D. upon the President of the United 
States, it looks as if it were done as an advertising scheme to attract 
attention to the institution. It is conferred because he is President, not 
because he has done anything special. As a political honor it has little 
or no value to him, since he already holds a title much more valuable. 
He does not care enough about it to use it. President Cleveland refused 
to accept it when offered by two of our highest and oldest universities. . 
Possibly he felt that he was being made a part of something very much 
like an advertising scheme. If our famous men go to Great Britain, 
they usually are made doctors. Of course they are worthy; the only 
point is—if they had not gone, they would have died without the 
honor. 

LL. D. is, therefore, not, like death and taxes, certain to come at the 
proper time. Accordingly, if a man wants an LL. D., it would seem that 
he first must make himself worthy by scholarly attainments and by mani- 
festing executive ability. Then it is well for him to be on good terms 
with the college authorities and to make himself useful to the college. 
He should also do something to gain newspaper fame. If he can get 
elected president of a college, a United States senator, or President of 
the United States, he is almost sure of several doctorates. If one wants 
an English doctorate, he should gain scholastic fame in this country, and 
then visit England, giving early notice when he will be there. 

Now, as to the expense to the recipient. This is a very delicate sub- 
ject to discuss: yet why should it be? Colleges state in their catalogues 
the price of M. S., M. A., Ph. D., and M. D., but say nothing about the 
price of LL. D. If one should write to a college, and ask what it charged 
for LL. D., it would feel grossly insulted. Why should it? If it is of 
value to the recipient, why should he not pay for it? If a university 
openly charges $30 for an M. D., why should it be afraid to charge 
openly $50 or $100 for LL. D.? This coyness on the part of colleges 
in all matters relative to honorary doctorates has made it difficult to col- 
lect facts relative to fees and return compliments. 
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The following was taken from the Boston Journal, Oct. 3, 1889: 
“Dr. William Everett has presented Williams College with the works of 
Walter Scott as a return compliment for the LL. D. bestowed upon him.”’ 
I have seen the following in print: “ After the Duke of Wellington’s 
victorious campaigns the University of Oxford complimented the Duke 
and his principal officers by conferring upon them the honorary degree 
of doctor of civil law. At that time the fees were heavy, and one of the 
distinguished soldiers, who had gathered more honor than profit in the 
wars, declined the degree in the following verses : — 

“* Oxford, I know you wish me well, 
But prithee let me be. 


I cannot, alas, be D.C. L., 
For want of £. s. d.’” 


Oxford confers D.C. L. in place of LL. D. 

I have read in newspapers of a check for $100 being sent as a return 
compliment for LL.D. If a man values the degree, it is but natural 
that he should wish to show his gratitude in some way. Yet I think few 
colleges confer the LL. D. with the expectation of any direct return com- 
pliment of this kind. Some grant it for the reasons suggested by Prin- 
cipal Bancroft ; some because the recipient confers more honor upon the 
college than the college does upon him; some as an advertising scheme 
upon a man who is creating a temporary newspaper sensation; some 
because it is urged by friends of the candidate and the institution. Few 
colleges go out of their way to hunt up quiet men who are doing first 
class scholastic work in a quiet way. President Thwing writes: “‘ What 
you say about the recipient sending money as a return compliment is my 
first intimation of any such procedure. I can well believe that this may 
be occasionally done, but I presume the relation is not close between 
cause and effect.” President Eliot writes: “I never heard of any return 
being made by the recipient of an honorary degree from a respectable 
college.” 

There is something strange, mysterious, weird about the LL. D. and its 
administration. A man openly works for, asks for, and pays for B. A.., 
M.S., Ph. D., and M. D., and it is considered most honorable and com- 
mendable. How different with LL. D.! It is our highest and most hon- 
orable degree, and therefore, one would at first suppose, the one most 
desired and sought by ambitious scholars. But President Woolsey wrote : 
“The desire to obtain the degree is a desire that no man should 
indulge.” Nevertheless, he adds: “ And yet the uncertainty and unrea- 
sonableness of the rules of selection provoke such a desire.” Openly and 
honestly to ask for an LL. D., or to ask to become a candidate, and to 
earn it by years of hard, earnest work would completely spoil any chance 
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of ever receiving the degree from that institution; such at least is true 
of our older and more wealthy universities. 

I have been discussing the honorary LL. D.; but this degree is not 
always conferred honorarily : it is sometimes offered as the third degree 
in the line LL. B., LL. M., LL. D. McGill offers it in much the same 
way as the Ph. D., but the requirements are much more severe, and the 
candidate must be an M. A. of twelve years’ standing. The following is 
taken from the Year-Book of the Catholic University of America : — 

“ For the degree of Doctor of Laws (LL. D.) a course in Comparative Juris- 
prudence is offered in addition to the courses already enumerated. Candidates 
for this degree must have received the three prior doctorates (J. D., D.C. L., 
J.U.D.), and after their reception of the Doctorate Utriusque Jurjs, must 
devote at least two years to the study of Comparative Jurisprudence as a major 
subject, together with such minors as they may select, with the approbation of 
the Faculty, from the other courses given in the University.” 


The first degree Harvard ever conferred was A. B. upon a class of 
nine in 1642. The first honorary degree was D. D., or S. T. D., given 
to Increase Mather in 1692. The first LL. D. was conferred upon John 
Winthrop in 1773. The second was given to Gen. George Washington 
in 1776. Between 1773 and 1895 Harvard has conferred this degree 
348 times. This would make an average of about three a year. Yet 
many years no doctorate in laws was conferred, as, for instance, from 
1793 to 1800. In 1886 —at the celebration of the 250th anniversary — 
Harvard conferred its highest honor and title upon 38 eminent persons. 
Nearly all our most eminent and famous authors, scientists, and scholars 
have received the Harvard LL.D. A list of the names of some of the 
recipients has a historic and scholastic value, and will show the high 
standard Harvard has set for its LL. D. : Thomas Jefferson ; Daniel Web- 
ster; William Prescott; Washington Irving; Edward Everett ; George 
Bancroft; Jared Sparks; Rufus Choate; Louis Agassiz; Henry W. 
Longfellow; Charles Sumner; John Lothrop Motley ; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; George William Curtis; James Russell Lowell; James D. 
Dana; Joseph Leidy; S. Weir Mitchell; John Greenleaf Whittier. 
What a grand group! Every individual adds and helps to lift its LL. D. 
to the highest scholastic plane. 

How and why is LL. D. conferred at Harvard ? 

President Eliot writes: ‘“‘ The LL. D. is used by Harvard solely as an 
honorary degree. It cannot be obtained by passing examinations. It 
is just a compliment conferred on distinguished men.” 

I do not like this way of stating it. A “compliment” is something 
hollow and of little value ; an insincere expression of regard. I wish to 
look upon LL. D. as a high and most valuable reward for years of hard, 
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earnest, successful scholastic work ; an incentive that may lead many to 
devote their lives to gaining profound knowledge and doing the highest 
kind of original library and laboratory work. 

Again, President Eliot writes: ‘Candidates for the Harvard LL. D. 
are first selected by a standing committee of the Corporation — gener- 
ally in the spring of each year. These candidates are then voted upon 
by the Corporation and the Board of Overseers. The University receives 
no return whatever.” I think the method at Yale an improvement on 
this: ‘“‘A committee from all the departments or faculties is called to- 
gether to act on the names submitted to them, without which no honor 
can come before the Corporation.” 

As I understand it, at Harvard it is almost entirely in the hands of 
two or three men, and no one is supposed to suggest a candidate to them, 
while at Yale any one may suggest a candidate. The corporation, trus- 
tees, and overseers in many universities are composed largely of men 
who are eminent and successful as business men rather than as scholars 
and educators. 

Those who examine for M. A., M.S., Ph. D., D.S., and M.D. are 
therefore best fitted to select the candidate for LL.D. Any Harvard 
graduate should have a right to suggest a candidate, and such candidate 
should be fully and fairly considered. 

For many years it was the custom for Harvard to confer the degree of 
LL. D. upon the governor of Massachusetts. In reply to a letter rela- 
tive to this custom, President Eliot wrote : — 


“The degree of LL. D. was conferred on the governor of Massachusetts, as 
such, for the first time in 1787 and for the last time in 1880; but I am not 
sure that it was uniformly done for every governor in the whole series between 
these two dates. It was undoubtedly conferred as a compliment to the State 
and the office, the governor attending the Commencement services officially, 
and being, down to 1866, an ex-officio member of the Board of Overseers. 
When General Butler was governor, the Corporation proposed to confer on 
him the usual degree for the usual reasons ; but the Board of Overseers 
refused to consent thereto, because they thought General Butler an unsuitable 
person to receive the degree.” 


According to the Quinquennial Catalogue it would appear that the 
first governor —as such—to receive the Harvard LL. D. was Caleb 
Strong in 1801; not 1787. From 1801 to 1880 all of the governors, 
except Sullivan, Lincoln, Armstrong, and Talbot, received the LL. D. 

In “ Harvard College, By An Oxonian” we read: ‘ When, however, 
Massachusetts disgraced herself by the election of the notorious General 
Butler, Harvard refused to be dragged into the mire. That year the 
governor was passed over.” And has been ever since. Certainly Gen. 
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Butler’s election effected one grand reformation. But why did the Col- 
lege “ pass over’ Governors Sullivan, Lincoln, Armstrong, and Talbot ? 
It is the rule at Harvard to withhold the LL. D., if the candidate does 
not present himself to receive it. This may be because the University 
authorities wish the celebrities’ presence to add dignity to the occasion ; 
or perhaps they think that if the candidate does not care enough about the 
degree to come and get it, he can go without it. The LL. D. was with- 
held from Mr. Kaneko, minister of agriculture and commerce in Japan, 
because he could not come and get it. Nevertheless, Fitzedward Hall 
received his in absentia. Most colleges confer some of their honorary 
degrees upon absent candidates, as Yale did on Pres. McKinley. 

While much that is commendatory can be written because Harvard 
has set and maintained such a high standard for its LL. D., there is 
something to be said on the other side. President Eliot writes: “ Very 
few degrees of Doctor of Laws are conferred, and they are always con- 
ferred upon persons whose services or merits are so well known that ap- 
plication or investigation would be inappropriate.” It might be argued 
that the work of a college or university is to measure, weigh, and examine 
men, and then to stamp them with the appropriate degree. Does it not 
detract from the dignity of a university to depend upon the opinion of 
the people in place of an investigation of its own, to wait until a man has 
been elected to some official position, thereby accepting the judgment of 
the electors in place of that of its own teachers and examiners? Har- 
vard frequently waits until a man is so old that he has one foot in the 
grave, before bestowing the degree ; it can be of but little use to such a 
recipient. An LL. D. and an Hmeritus are given to a professor who is 
retiring on account of his age. Would it not be more appropriate, in 
many cases, to confer S. D. (Superannuated Doctor) ? 

Then, again, Harvard frequently waits until the candidate has so 
many distinctions that there is a question which confers the greater 
honor, the man or the University. In such cases the recipient usually 
places such a slight value on the degree that he never uses it. He does 
not need it; he was marked and ranked before he received it. It 
would have done much more good in the world to have taken a younger, 
smaller man, and if, upon examination, he were found worthy, to have 
marked him with this degree and rank. It would have been a great 
help, encouragement, and satisfaction to him, and an incentive to others. 

Why not allow any qualified university graduate to become a candi- 
date for LL. D.? Make the condition of candidacy a doctorate degree 
equaling Ph. D., and that the candidate be at least forty years of age. 
Put him into the hands of a committee consisting of several professors in 
his department of knowledge, and let them decide. He may be worthy 
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at the time of matriculation; it may take years to win the degree; he 
may never reach that rank and dignity. He should pay a matriculation 
and a yearly fee, and at least $100 for the degree. The candidate 
should not be required to reside at the institution ; he should be allowed 
to study in the university of the world. 

I would suggest that the conferring of the LL. D. should be made 
more formal and ceremonious ; that a diploma should be conferred as 
well as the degree; that the diploma state that the degree is conferred, 
and why it is conferred ; that the President confer the degree by read- 
ing the diploma; that the diploma be in the United States language, so 
that it can be understood by the audience and read by the recipient and 
his friends ; that upon the completion of the reading of the diploma it 
be handed to the candidate, and at the same time, he be invested with 
the hood, cap, and gown by the committee that had him in charge during 
his candidature. 

I am satisfied that the LL. D. is the highest university degree and the 
highest scholastic title, and that no respectable institution ever tendered 
it to any but distinguished men of high attainments and unquestioned 
personal worth. Its possession confers social and scholastic prestige. 
But it stands not for scholastic attainments alone; a certain amount of 
executive ability is demanded and represented by it. An LL. D. not 
only knows something, but has done something. This being what the 
ordinary LL. D. means, is the Harvard LL. D. the same or different ? 
It is more valuable, indicating a higher degree of attainments, skill, suc- 
cess, and a larger and higher world work. The age of the institution, 
its high standard, the distinction and fame of the recipients all make the 
Harvard LL. D. our highest university title and degree, our highest 


scholastic honor. 
Flavel S. Thomas, m ’74. 


HANSON. 





WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In the conduct of a university there is no more important question of 
policy than the most expedient division of the total expenditure among 
the six following groups — (1) salaries for instruction, (2) aids for stu- 
dents, (3) libraries, (4) museums, (5) the maintenance and care of the 
other public buildings (except dormitories), and (6) a miscellaneous group 


1 The following tables are reprinted from President Eliot’s Annual Report, 1901-02. 
They give, it is believed, for the first time, a minute itemized account of the cost of 
maintaining a great university in all its departments. — Ep. 
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comprising administration, appropriations for laboratories and drafting 
rooms, publications, grounds, hospitalities, and sundries. The different 
departments of the University differ widely in regard to the distribution 
of their total cost among these six groups; and the department which 
presents the most complex problem is the department of Arts and Sci- 
ences, because it is this department which must maintain a comprehen- 
sive library and costly laboratories and museums. The following table 
(1) exhibits the expenditure for each of the past ten years in each of the 
six groups into which the expenditures have been classified, and also the 
percentage of the expenditure in each group to the total expenditure. 
Two exceptional departments, in which no instruction is given, are 
placed by themselves in a separate group (7). The percentage expendi- 
tures by groups are remarkably steady from year to year. Thus, in ten 
years the percentage of expenditure on salaries for instruction in the 
department of Arts and Sciences has only varied between 42 and 48 per 
cent., and has averaged 45 per cent. It appears also in Table I that 
the percentages of expenditure for aids to students, the general library, 
the museums, and the maintenance of the public buildings, have been 
noticeably steady. The percentage of expenditure in the sixth group 
exhibits a rising tendency, which is doubtless due to administrative im- 
provements, and more liberal expenditures on laboratories, grounds, and 
hospitalities. The percentage of expenditure on salaries for instruction 
in the department of Arts and Sciences is much lower than the corre- 
sponding percentages in the Divinity, Law, and Medical Schools. The 
reason is that the department of Arts and Sciences bears, in conformity 
with old custom, the cost of the university library, of the museums, of 
the business offices, and of the general administration of the University. 
On the other hand, the department of Arts and Sciences includes fully 
three quarters of the students in the University, if four Summer School 
students may be counted as equivalent to one regular student. 

A summary of the results contained in Table I is presented in Table 
II; and in this summary the steadiness of the percentages through ten 
years is even more noticeable than it is in Table I, as was, indeed, to be 
anticipated. The gradual rise through ten years of the total expendi- 
tures of the university under the heads selected is clearly exhibited in 
the final Table of Totals. The increase of expenditure in ten years is 
nearly 47 per cent. The increase in the number of students during the 
same years is 56 per cent. The highest percentages of expenditures for 
salaries for instruction occur in the Divinity School and the Medical 
School, the proportion of teachers to students being larger in those 
Faculties than in any other. 

The experienced University administrator would naturally desire to 
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raise the percentage expenditure for the first group at the expense of the 
sixth group; but he is compelled to admit that the expenditures under 
the sixth group are indispensable, and that in most universities some of 
them — publications for instance — need to be increased. A certain dis- 
trust is apt to exist between the humanities and the sciences concerning 
the relative expenditures for libraries on the one hand and museums 
or collections on the other, the humanities having most use for libraries 
and the sciences for museums. At Harvard University the percentage 
expenditures in these two groups (3 and 4) have been almost identical 
during the past ten years. The large expenditures for the laboratories 
of pure and applied science, however, are not balanced by the relatively 
small expenditures for the departmental libraries and reading rooms 
which the humanities enjoy, and for the apparatus used in teaching his- 
tory, economics, philosophy, and the fine arts. 

This instructive analysis of the annual expenditures of the University 
has been made by the Comptroller, Mr. Allen Danforth, who has a 
thorough acquaintance with all the details of the University expenditure, 
and with the application of the income of all the funds and of the gifts 
for immediate use. No one else could have made it. 





THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM AT HARVARD. 


Tue following facts (with many others) were obtained from a detailed 
examination of the programs of study of 448 members of the Class of 
1901. This examination was made by the Pedagogical Seminary (Edu- 
cation 20a) under the guidance of Professor Hanus in the winter of 1900- 
1901, and in particular by a committee of four, whose partial reports were 
discussed by the Seminary, and who made a final report upon the subject 
at the close of the academic year.’ 

During the winter of 1901-1902 this report was revised, enlarged, and 
entirely rewritten by the writer of this article, who had general charge of 
the work of the committee. The purpose from the start has been to 
secure the facts, and then to present them without bias. It is hoped that 
the entire data, embodied in about 35 tables accompanied by explanatory 
text may, at no distant date, be published. No similar detailed study of 

1 This committee consisted of W. E. Stark, A. M., now head master of the Ferris 
School, Colorado Springs, Colo.; W. W. Silver, A. M., now principal of Washburn 
Academy, Topeka, Kans. ; N. H. Black, A. B., teacher of Science in the Roxbury 
Latin School; C. S. Moore, A. M., now assistant recorder of Harvard College. 

Mr. Black was obliged, on account of pressure of work, to withdraw from the com- 
mittee after a few weeks. 
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the actual working of the Elective System has been made since Pres. Eliot, 
in his Report of 1886, presented the programs of 350 members of the 
classes of 1884 and 1885. Dean Briggs in his Report for 1899-1900 
gives “certain statistics of the use to which the Elective System was put 
by the various college classes between and including the classes of 1886 
and 1900.” The work of the Seminary, it will be seen, carried on, but 
with more detail, the studies already made of the Elective System at 
Harvard. 

Some objections to the Elective System at Harvard imply that the 
choice of studies thereunder is practically unrestricted. It should, how- 
ever, be understood that the choice of the Freshmen is practically limited 
to certain specified elementary courses,’ comprising only about 20 per 
cent. of all the courses offered to undergraduates, and that a Freshman 
cannot take more than two courses in any one subject. Besides, English, 
and either French or German, must be taken by almost all Freshmen. 
Freshmen and Special Students must secure the approval of their choices 
by specially appointed advisers. Elementary courses must, of course, be 
taken prior to more advanced courses in the same subject, and a large 
number of the courses offered may be taken only in case the applicants 
satisfy the instructors in those courses of their fitness to take them. Fur- 
thermore, the whole body of courses offered is divided into about 14 
examination groups, and no two courses in the same group may be taken 
at the same time. No more than six courses may be taken at a time, the 
requirement being five courses for a Freshman, and four for upper class- 
men with an extra half course in English Composition for those: whose 
work in Freshman English was not satisfactory. 

Let us now see what general lines of choice are followed at Harvard, 
the facts being obtained from an examination of the programs of study 
of 448 members of the Class of 1901. Of 33 subjects offered for choice, 
the first 14 that were chosen (the order being based upon the number of 
students making the choice and also, substantially, upon the number of 
courses taken in each subject) were as follows : — 

English? (facile princeps), History, Economics, German, French, Phi- 
losophy, Fine Arts, Chemistry, Latin, Geology, Government, Greek, 
Mathematics, and Physies. 

Arranged according to the average number of courses taken by each 
student, the first 14 are English, History, Music, Economics, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Philosophy, German, French, Architecture, Greek, Fine Arts, 


1 With the consent of the instructors more advanced courses are open to Freshmen 
qualified to pursue them, and with the consent of the Dean more than one course in 
a single subject may be taken by a Freshman. 

2 English stands first even after the prescribed courses are eliminated. 
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Latin, and Spanish. Mathematics drops to the 19th place, Geology and 
Government to the 22d, Physics to the 26th. While relatively few stu- 
dents chose Music, Engineering, and Architecture, each of those students 
took a large number of courses, and while relatively many took Geology, 
Government, and Physics, each one took but little in each subject. 

If we combine into groups closely related subjects, the order of these 
groups is shown in this table. 


According to the number of According to the number of According to the average 
courses taken in the group. students taking courses in number of courses taken 
the group. per student. 


_ 


1. Modern Languages. . Modern Languages. 1. Modern Languages. 
. History and Political 2. History and Political 2. History and Political 


bo 


Science. Science. Science. 
3. Science. 3. Science. 3. Science. 
4, The Classics. 4. Philosophy and Educa- 4. The Classics. 
tion. 
5. Philosophy and Educa- 5. Fine Arts and Music. 5. Philosophy and Educa- 
tion. tion. 
6. Fine Arts and Music. 6. The Classics. 6. Fine Arts and Music. 
7. Mathematics and 7. Mathematics and 7. Mathematics and 
Astronomy. Astronomy. Astronomy. 


Examining the 448 programs for evidence of evasion of hard work, we 
find 20 that show from six to eight choices (out of a total of about 20 
choices) among courses having the reputation to a greater or less degree 
of being “snap” courses. Several of these are the programs of men of 
high rank who graduated with a magna cum. Fewer than one eighth of 
the choices of the entire class were made from such courses, and but a 
few programs (only five indisputably) show a preponderance of “ snap” 
and elementary, 7. e. introductory, courses. 

It is to be recognized that the term “snap” is a very inexact term, 
and also that a number of lecture courses of an introductory character 
are essential both for later work, and also for general culture. It would 
be unfortunate should the Elective System, through its marked tendency 
to increase the standard of work, change the character of such courses. 

Let us consider next the extent to which the Elective System has led to 
specialization. We are met at once by the necessity of defining special- 
ization. Dean Briggs, in his Report for 1899-1900, presents a table “ of 
those who began to specialize not later than the Sophomore year, that is, 
of those who after the Freshman year took at least half of their work in 
one department.” It seems useful, however, for our purposes, to recognize 
the fact that there may be specialization for but one year or for but two 
years, and to construct a definition to include this element of time. The 
following is offered as the basis upon which the programs in question have 
been classified with regard to specialization. A student is regarded as 
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specializing who has taken 2 full courses or more in one department (i. e. 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics) in one year, or 3} full courses or more in 
one department in two years, or 5 full courses or more in one department 
in three years, or 6 full courses or more in one department in four years, 
with not less than 1} courses in any one year. 

The definition will be more complete if groups of kindred departments 
be included, as, the Classics, History, Government, and Modern Lan- 
guages. So we will say in addition to the above definition that a student 
is regarded as specializing who has taken 

3 full courses or more in one group in one year, 
5 full courses or more in one group in two years, 


7 full courses or more in one group in three years, 
84 full courses or more in one group in four years, 


with not less than two courses in any one year. 

The tables show that of the four-year men 6 per cent. have specialized 
throughout the four years ; 12 per cent. more for three years; and 19 per 
cent. failed to specialize even for one year. 

It is interesting to note that of the men who completed the four years’ 
work in three years, but 4 per cent. specialized throughout the three 
years, while on the other hand but 12 per cent. failed to specialize even 
for one year. Three fourths of the men who, coming from other colleges, 
were admitted to the senior class, specialized during their one year. 

Nearly one half of the men who specialized during three and four 
years, did so in English, one sixth in Modern Languages (except Eng- 
lish), and less than one eighth in the Classics, and also in History and 
Government. 

If we seek out the programs that show such specialization every year, 
or for some part of the time that the work was confined to a narrow field, 
we find that there are 29 which appear open to the charge of showing 
undue specialization. This is 7.8 per cent. of the 372 who did the full 
work for a diploma at Harvard. Of these 29, 14 specialized in History 
and Political Science, and nine of the 14 are now studying Law. Ten 
specialized in History and Modern Languages, of whom two are studying 
Law, and two are teaching Modern Languages. Three specialized in 
the Classics, two now being candidates for the doctor’s degree, and one 
studying for the Ministry. Of the remaining two, one specialized in 
Engineering and is now studying Engineering, and one in Psychology, 
and is now studying Medicine. Nine of the 29 were three-year men. 

If we examine the data to see to what extent there was a lack of 
proper concentration of energy, we find 17 students (or 44 per cent. of 
the 372 who did full work at Harvard) whose programs show a small 
amount of work in any one subject or group together with a wide range 
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of subjects or groups. The work of these 17 is so scattered that thorough- 
ness seems impossible ; yet three of them received the A. B. magna cum 
laude, one of them being a Phi Beta Kappa man, and one received the 
A. B. cum laude. 

There is another point of view which should be taken in studying the 
actual working of the Elective System. A program should be well-bal- 
anced, that is, should include some work in each of, say, three groups of 
subjects, Languages, Social Studies, and Science. It seems a reasonable 
requirement that each of these groups should be represented by at least 
15 per cent. of the total work of the student. This would leave 55 per 
cent. for distribution according to interest, aptitude, or future needs. It 
might be stated in this way, that the presence of this minimum of 15 
per cent. would save a program from condemnation as ill-balanced. 
Turning now to the actual programs of the three hundred and seventy- 
two who completed their work at Harvard, we find that there was no one 
who failed to take some work in the Linguistic group, but two who failed 
to take some work in the Sociological group, and sixteen who failed to 
take some work in the Scientific group, while three failed to take the 
minimum of 15 per cent. in the Linguistic group, twenty-one in the socio- 
logical, and one hundred and ninety in the Scientific. 

Taking into consideration individual subjects, we find that of the 372 
who completed at Harvard all the requirements for the degree of A. B. 
254 (68%) took no Physics; 250 (67%) took no Mathematics; 247 
(66%) took no Greek; 215 (58%) took no Chemistry; 178 (48%) 
took no Latin; 147 (89%) took no Fine Arts; 140 (37%) yong no Phi- 
losophy ; 137 (36%,) took neither Greek nor Latin; 87 (23%) took 
neither Latin nor Mathematics ; 29 (8%) took no science a on kind ; 
8 (2%) took neither Physics nor Chemistry ; 60 (16%) took neither 
Botany, Zoélogy, Mineralogy, nor Hygiene. 

These facts are interesting, and are given without comment as evidence 
of the actual working of the Elective System as at present administered 
at Harvard. The writer has at his command similar sets of statistics 
from Wellesley, Dartmouth, and Radcliffe, which may be made public at 


a later date. 
Charles S. Moore, ’73. 





A COLLEGE COURSE FOR PROSPECTIVE PHYSICIANS. 


THE last decade has seen marked changes in the teaching of medicine 
from the older style, where didactic lectures played the most important 
part, to the present methods, where lectures have been superseded to a 
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great extent by laboratory and clinical work. Along with these evolu- 
tionary processes in instruction has also come a demand for a higher 
standard of excellence among medical students, and most schools of the 
highest grade now require a college education. Hence it may be readily 
inferred that the medical student of the near future must not only have a 
previous college course, but must also in that course have some special 
training in preparation for his medical studies. Such previous training 
presupposes that the student has determined on a medical career before 
entering college, and in fact, the majority of men probably have so de- 
termined. 

Such preliminary studies ought not so much to store the student’s 
mind with book knowledge as to train him in methods of observation and 
discrimination. One who has kept to more general lines of learning, to 
literature, economics, history, etc., has spent his time for the most part 
with books, and knows little or nothing of laboratories or their methods. 
The point of view of such a man must of necessity be entirely different 
from that of the man who has spent much of his time in laboratory work, 
watching and studying natural conditions as they exist in the world around 
him. If there is any subject which requires acute observation and dis- 
crimination, it is medicine, and the man who has had training in these 
things at once shows his superiority over the man who has spent his time 
in mere book-learning, leaving these studies to be learned in his medical 
course. The time-saving element also comes into consideration, and the 
man who has had acquaintance with the use of the microscope and with 
laboratory methods wastes no time in their mastery in his medical course 
proper, but at once proceeds with his work as with something with which 
he is already at least partially familiar. It is the purpose of this paper 
to indicate in part a line of study which might, if properly followed, aid 
materially in medical training. 

In the first place, a few general studies are necessary as a foundation 
for other and more important branches of work. For instance, a passable 
style in writing is absolutely necessary for every medical practitioner, since 
only by this means can interesting cases be reported and new methods of 
treatment outlined. Preparatory school training is inadequate, and col- 
lege courses in English and Literature are exceedingly valuable for this 
purpose. Modern languages, especially French and German, hold an 
equally important place with a direct bearing on a medical education, 
since much of the best that is written in scientific medicine appears in them. 
A thorough reading knowledge, therefore, of these two languages is 
absolutely necessary to the highest attainment. Colloquial French and 
German, aside from the difficulty of their mastery on this side of the 
Atlantic, is not needed ; but if, in addition to a reading knowledge, some 
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idea of scientific French and German is obtained, as from a study of the 
works of Briicke or Pasteur, it will be found most useful. 

The best preparation for the study of medicine can probably be ob- 
tained from courses in Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, which train the 
powers of observation to the utmost, and bring laboratory technique into 
constant use. The student should in an active way participate in the 
laboratory work, which should occupy the greater part of the actual num- 
ber of working hours. Didactie lectures should be secondary to labora- 
tory work, and are chiefly useful in giving a broader view of the subject 
than may be obtained by experimentation. 

Physics is the basis of physiology, and physiology the basis of much 
that is embraced by medicine; a thorough knowledge of this subject, 
therefore, and especially of its experimental aspect, is of great advantage. 
A general course in physics, conducted in the lecture room, is worth little, 
without the performance of actual experiments, which serve not only to 
stimulate mechanical ingenuity, but likewise to foster accuracy and care 
in every detail. The mere matter of setting up apparatus, performing 
experiments, and obtaining and recording results has great mental value. 
Advanced courses in physics, however, are quite unnecessary. Thus, the 
man who has had a thorough grounding in physics, enters the physiological 
laboratory with a certain amount of preparation in practical experimenta- 
tion; he is acquainted with electricity, with the getting ready of the ap- 
paratus, and the performing of physical experiments. To him, the work 
in physiology is much more intelligible and interesting than it can pos- 
sibly be to the student who has never had any introductory training in 
experimental work, and who knows nothing of the various kinds of 
apparatus. 

In chemistry, a somewhat larger scope is offered, and likewise a very 
valuable practical training is to be gained therefrom. To begin with, a 
general course with appropriate laboratory work should be followed. 
This will serve as a foundation for all succeeding branches. Qualitative 
and quantitative analysis are also of considerable importance, inasmuch as 
they increase experimental technique and give a good general survey of 
inorganic chemistry. For medical training, however, a thorough course 
in organic chemistry, with extensive laboratory work, should not be 
omitted. A lack of training in this branch, which is very general among 
medical students, is most apparent when they come to physiological 
chemistry, which really presupposes a considerable knowledge of organic 
chemistry. To the student ungrounded in this subject, physiological 
chemistry is rather vague, and more or less a matter of memory. The 
same value that attaches to experimental physics applies also to chemistry, 
although in somewhat larger degree, especially in organic chemistry. 
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Here the apparatus is varied and often rather complicated, thus calling 
for greater care and precision in the performance of experiments. More- 
over, many experiments require several steps before the final result is 
obtained, and the student is thus enabled to watch the changes of matter 
as seen during the various stages. Then again the powers of observation 
are exercised in most practical ways and to most practical ends, for 
physiological chemistry is assuming such an important place in modern 
medicine that it deserves much attention and previous preparation. There- 
fore the prospective medical student will do well to acquaint himself with 
chemistry. 

It is the study of biology, however, which offers the most valuable 
lessons for medical training, and by biology I mean not only courses on 
comparative anatomy with minor courses in histology, embryology, and 
neurology, but also common botany, at least tosome extent. A thorough 
and systematic study of animal life, beginning with the primitive organ- 
isms, and working upward through the mammals, gives the student a won- 
derful opportunity to observe and study facts and conditions for himself. 
To the element of novelty in such work is also added the intense interest 
of working upon real organisms, each possessing certain definite charac- 
teristics, and the charm of a new insight into the structure of lower life. 
Not only is manual skill got from the manipulation of instruments, but 
the eye becomes trained in the search for variations and abnormalities. 
The same is true of an intimate study of plant life, only, perhaps, to less 
extent. 

Nearly every student, on entering a medical school, at once finds him- 
self greatly handicapped in the study of histology, if he has not previously 
taken up this subject. He is ignorant of the construction and use of the 
microscope, has perhaps never seen a microscopical preparation, knows 
nothing of histological drawing or of the technique of preparing micro- 
scopical slides. Consequently, the first few weeks in the histological 
laboratory are spent in trying to learn minor details which should have 
been mastered previously. While college training in histology need not be 
so comprehensive as that given in a medical school, yet it should thoroughly 
acquaint the student with the histological structure of some of the lower 
animals, and should facilitate him in all matters of technique. It might 
be well if the comparative aspect of the subject were emphasized some- 
what and a broader view acquired. Again, a study of embryology, such 
as is offered in many colleges, will be found useful, as it gives a much better 
idea of normal development. And finally, a course in neurology, which 
acquaints the student with the central and peripheral nervous systems 
of some of the lower mammals, will aid much in the study of the human 
nervous system, and its changes due to disease. 
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Surely to the student who intends to pursue medical work, no pre- 
paration can be better than the study of biology. Many great men in 
the annals of medicine have been students of comparative anatomy and 
allied subjects, and nothing can surpass a study of this kind in teaching 
personal observation in the student, and in instilling in him interest and 
enthusiasm. By such preliminary studies as these, the structure of the 
human body, both anatomical and histological, is made much more com- 
prehensible, and the student finds greater pleasure in his tasks. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that the studies suggested are 
more or less correlated, and all tend to cultivate powers of observation 
and research, two prime requisites in medicine. Laboratory work in the 
several branches is considered the most desirable and important part of 
the courses, and a familiarity with apparatus and facility in technique 
as of great helpfulness. Such courses demand much more of the stu- 
dent’s time than lecture courses, but the results in many cases seem to 
justify the conclusion that it is time well spent. On account of the 
large number of working hours required of the student who spends his 
time in laboratory work, it follows that courses in arts and letters are 
more or less excluded, though by no means entirely, and a certain num- 
ber of well-selected courses in these subjects may be combined with the 
laboratory work. Limitations in study are a necessity, from lack of time 
and other reasons, and the student must choose where he shall limit him- 
self. Real knowledge after all is not so much acquired from books as 
from personal observation and acquaintance with facts and conditions as 
they exist about us. For this reason, therefore, let the medical student 
learn to observe and deduct accurately, and let him study such branches 
as will best help him to this end. 

Thomas J. Burrage, M. S., 03. 





THE NEW LECTURE HALL. 


For several years the problem of seating the large number of students 
at Harvard who take the more popular courses has been becoming more 
and more difficult to solve, for there are sometimes enrolled in these 
courses as many as 500 or 600 students, and in a few years, if the pre- 
sent increase keeps on, the classes will be larger yet. The method of 
dividing up a course into two sections and having the lecturer repeat his 
lecture was obviously uneconomical, so that the large courses, during the 
last year or two, have been given in Sanders Theatre, the only hall at 
the disposal of the College large enough to hold the necessary number 
of students. This was using Sanders Theatre for a purpose for which it 
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was not intended, and when the offer of a large lecture hall was made to 
the University, it was gratefully accepted. 

The new hall was to be used by various departments in various ways, 
but some of the requirements were the same in all cases. There was to 
be much more space behind the lecturer for plans, blackboards, and dia- 
grams than is usual; the students were to be seated as near the lecturer 
and the maps as possible; the seating was to be arranged, not only so 
that every student could see and hear perfectly, but also, since economy 
of supervision was necessary, so that every student could be clearly seen 
by the lecturer. This was not only necessary so as to hold the interest of 
the students, but in order to prevent, as far as possible, the added diversion 
of the novel, the cigarette, and the daily paper. The plan was so worked 
out that a thousand odd students seated in the hall can see well and hear 
well, and the lecturer, owing to their nearness, can hold them as well as 
in a much smaller class room. 

In the high basement of the building are a number of section rooms 
where the instructors can meet the students of the various sections into 
which each large lecture course is divided, while upstairs adjoining the 
gallery are two small rooms that can be used as studies by the lecturers. 

The hall, with its banked up seats, its arrangements for the 2asy han- 
dling of large maps, blackboards, and scientific apparatus, is a new and 
interesting example of a building which is intended exclusively for enor- 
mous classes like those at Harvard to-day. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 

The mere number of students in Harvard is producing important 
changes in its traditions and customs. A few years ago it mye ola order 
forced the shifting of the most characteristic exercises of *hangeth. 
Class Day from the space around the Class Day Tree to the Delta by 
Memorial Hall, for the great numbers crowded into the small area about 
the Tree had for some years given those responsible much uneasiness. 
The different shape of the new site and the greater numbers to be ad- 
mitted brought changes even in the exercises which years of cherished 
use had made graduates regard as well-nigh unalterable. For some 
time it has been evident that the Senior Class could not much longer 
continue its generous policy of presenting all Faculty members making 
application with tickets to the various exercises of Class Day. Now 
word goes forth that the crowded condition of Sanders Theatre compels 
the Seniors to confine the distribution of tickets for the morning exercises 
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to themselves and their guests. The size of Sanders Theatre is respon- 
sible, too, for certain changes which the President has directed shall be 
made this year and hereafter in the Commencement Procession. The 
chief difference is that, among the alumni, only those of twenty years’ 
standing, and among the officers of instruction, only Professors, Assistant 
Professors and members of the Faculties are entitled to walk in the Pro- 
cession, and as a consequence, to sit on the platform of the Theatre. 
For other alumni and other instructors the doors of the Theatre will be 
open after the Procession has entered, but no seats will be available. 
Some changes have also been made in the order of the Procession, as 
the following shows : — 


Order of the Procession to Sanders Theatre in the Morning. 


Candidates for the Degrees : — 
Aj 8. S.B., A.M,.8. 2M, Ph. D,, 6..D., B.A. S., DM. D., M.D. LL. B., 
S. T. B. 
The President. 
Fellows of the Corporation. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of Overseers. 
The Governor of the Commonwealth. 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
Deans of the Faculties, as follows : — 


Harvard College, Lawrence Scientific School, 
Arts and Sciences, Graduate School, 

Bussey Institution, Dental School, 

Law School, Medical School, 


Divinity School. 

Professors in the University. 

Assistant Professors. 

Other Members of Faculties. 

Other Permanent Officials. 

Former Members of the Corporation and Overseers. 

Former Professors in the University. 

Trustees of the Hopkins, Loan, and Sanders Funds. 

Ministers in Old Cambridge Churches and Preachers to the University. 

Presidents of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston University, Tufts Col- 
lege, Boston College, Episcopal Theological School, New Church Theological 
School, St. John’s Ecclesiastical Seminary. 

Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

United States Senators and Representatives. 

Officers of the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Sheriffs of Suffolk and Middlesex. 

Judges of the Courts of the Commonwealth and of the United States. 

Mayors of Boston and of Cambridge. 

Officers of other Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools. 

Alumni of not less than twenty years’ standing, by Classes. 
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Alumni and other persons who are to take part in the Procession 
should assemble inside Massachusetts Hall and take their places when 
ealled by the Librarian. 

The Yard will be closed to the public on Commencement Day. Ad- 
mission, without ticket, will be by the Johnston Gate, opposite the Uni- 
tarian Church; the Meyer Gate, between Holworthy and Thayer; the 
McLean Gate, opposite the Porcellian Club; and the Class of ’57 
Gate, in Harvard Square. 

Doubtless the new regulations must be somewhat disturbing to the 
younger graduates, but recognizing that these are issued only because 
necessity makes them imperative and inevitable, they will surely accept 
them cheerfully. At least theirs may be the comfort of the Senior who 
asked a member of the Department of English how he could gain style 
as a writer. ‘The course had just finished and the student lingered for 
advice. “Yes,” he said, “I have got much help from your criticism, 
but somehow — I hope you won’t mind my saying it — somehow I have 
not yet mastered style.” “No?” said the Professor, with the quizzical 
look that many of his students know means danger. “ No sir, and how 
ean I get it?” “Try living awhile.” 


Ever since the first of May, one has been irresistibly reminded, in 
passing through the Yard, of Austin Dobson’s line in his “The Coming 
“Une Marquise ” : — aaa 

“The coming of the crows’ feet 
And the backward turn of the beaux’ feet,” 


for the cap and gown is on every hand, and this year, on the breast of 
each gown, at right and left, just where the lapels of a coat are, is a 
curious scroll, something like a conventionalized clover leaf ; like, too, what 
it is technically called — a crow’s foot. This year the gown is not the 
nondescript of the past, for those who are learned in details of academic 
dress have issued directions as to its texture, cut, and decoration, and 
the governing bodies of the University have approved these regulations. 
Examination of the following rules of academic dress will show that the 
Procession to Sanders Theatre should have a new interest this year for 
the on-looker. 

Holders of degrees from Harvard University are entitled to wear the aca- 
demic costume described below : — 


Gowns. 
A. B.,S.B., and B. A.S.: black worsted stuff, with pointed sleeves. 


A. M. and S. M. : black silk, or worsted stuff, with long closed sleeves. 
Ph.D., S. D., M. D.V., D. M. D., M.D., LL. B., S.T.B., D.D., LL. D.: 
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black silk, or worsted stuff, with round open sleeves, faced down the front with 
black velvet, and with three black velvet bars across each sleeve. 

The School in which the degree was given is designated on all gowns by a 
double crow’s-foot placed on each side in front near the collar, and in color 
distinctive of the School, thus : Arts, white ; Science, gold-yellow ; Philosophy, 
dark blue ; Agriculture, golden brown ; Veterinary Medicine, gray ; Dental 
Medicine, lilac ; Medicine, green ; Law, purple ; Theology scarlet ; honorary 
LL. D. and D. D., a triple crow’s-foot on each side. 


Hoops. 

For all ordinary degrees : black, the material being that of the gown, lined 
with crimson silk ; three feet long for Bachelors, three and one half for Mas- 
ters, four for Doctors and for the degree of LL. B. andS.T.B. For honorary 
degrees : black cloth lined with crimson silk. 


Caps. 
For all degrees : the usual academic cap of black cloth with a black tassel. 
Or, for Professors, Assistant Professors, and other members of the University 
Council, the square soft cap of velvet. 


Members of the University Council, not doctors, or holding no degree from 
this University, are authorized to wear the doctor’s gown with double crow’s- 
foot of the color of the Department to which they belong. 

Candidates for degrees may wear, on the day of their presentation, the 
gown, but not the hood, of the degree then to be received. 


At recent meetings the Faculty has passed some interesting legislation 
“ anticipatory,” affecting the degrees of A. B. and A. M. At present, a 
—— student completing his course in three years may take his 
Dogress. degree at the Commencement a year later, as of the class 
of that year. On May 5, the Faculty established what may be called the 
anticipatory degree, by voting that hereafter an undergraduate completing 
his course in three years may, at his own request, take his degree at that 
time as of the class graduating four years from the time of his entrance to 
College. On the other hand, what has been irreverently called the 
consolation degree, the A. B. conferred by the Graduate School in con- 
nection with the degree of A. M. on students from other colleges, is by 
vote of the Faculty to disappear after the next academic year. Graduates 
of other colleges who wish to obtain the Harvard A. B. must register in 
Harvard College as candidates for it. Any student in another depart- 
ment of the University than the College may transfer his registration to 
the Senior Class at any time not later than the Christmas Recess. 

The Faculty has also passed the following votes rephrasing the condi- 
tions of candidacy for the higher degrees; in particular, for the degree 
of A. M 
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In order to be recommended for the degree of Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, or Doctor of Science, a student must be a gradu- 
até of a college or scientific school of good standing, and must have been regis- 
tered in the Graduate School at least one academic year. In special cases this 
requirement of registration may be waived for students registered in certain 
other departments of the University. 

The ordinary requirement for the degree of Master of Arts for a graduate 
of a college or scientific school of good standing consists of at least one year of 
residence and study devoted to advanced work approved by the Administrative Board 
of the Graduate School as affording suitable preparation for the degree and com- 
pleted with high credit. Other persons will be admitted to the degree on condi- 
tions to be determined in each case. 

The program of study for the degree of Master of Arts must form a con- 
sistent plan of work pursued with some definite aim, though it need not lie 
wholly in one Department or field ; this work may be done either in, or in con- 
nection with, the regular courses of instruction, or independently of them. 
The program is ordinarily committed to the proper Division Committee on 
Honors and Higher Degrees for its consideration and approval. 


The significant changes are a briefer and clearer statement of the 
requirements ; emphasis on advanced work by the student; sameness of 
treatment for candidates who are graduates of Harvard College, and 
graduates of other institutions of good standing ; and reference of the 
programs of study, as a rule, to divisional committees rather than to the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate School. 


When, recently, a class of the ’80’s asked a location for a gate it 
wished to give the College, some of its members were sur- james 
prised to find that the entrance between the Fogg Museum Needed. 
and Robinson Hall was assigned. To these persons any space outside 
the Yard was unimportant; they did not know what every undergraduate 
to-day knows, that the large space between University and Sever plays 
almost as important a part in College life as the Yard itself, and that 
soon it will be the connection between the Yard and a third small but 
important quadrangle back of Sever Hall. Already the third is outlined 
by Robinson Hall, Sever Hall, and Quincy St. When, soon, Emerson 
Hall, the new building to be erected for the Department of Philoso- 
phy, is built opposite Robinson Hall, abutting on the end of Sever toward 
the Library, the new quadrangle will take final shape. It is bound to 
be a busy centre ; it must often be mentioned. What shall it be called ? 

This question faced the Department of English recently in issuing its 
notices for some outdoor performances of plays of Shakespeare. By their 
invitation the English Company, which has been giving very successfully 
the old morality, Everyman, throughout the country this winter, acted As 
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You Like It and the Comedy of Errors in this small quadrangle, on the 
afternoons and evenings of June 1 and 2. A low stage was built under 
the overarching trees at the end near Prof. Shaler’s house, and then em- 
banked with shrubs and flowers till it looked like a knoll in the woods. 
When the street and the adjacent middle quadrangle had been shut off by 
a canvas fence, space in which over 1200 could be seated and 400 more 
could stand was left. It is very fitting that the first performances of the 
kind at Harvard should be given by this company, for its manager, Mr. 
Ben Greet, has for some years given Shakespearean plays each June in the 
leafy gardens of Worcester College, or some other Oxford or Cambridge 
College, and the director, Mr. Poel, each year revives an Elizabethan play 
in London. With unwearying patience he endeavors to reproduce — in 
the acting, the costumes, and the stage —the conditions of the days of 
Elizabeth and James. It is not often that a scholarly audience has a 
chance to see actors with a scholarly interest in their work, and the De- 
partment of English gladly seized its opportunity. It would be both suit- 
able and gratifying if such out-of-door performances should come to be a 
part of the June festivities. 


Each year brings new manifestations of the pride of the alumni in the 
College grounds, and their interest in beautifying it. After 
the fence, the gates, the dial, the promised pump, comes a 
gift of 55000 from Mr. George Peabody Foster, with which to beautify 
the grounds with shrubs and plants. In the words of the donor, the gift 
is made “for the benefit of the students and the Cambridge public.” 
Already new beds have been laid out and, in addition to more specimens 
of shrubs already in the grounds, rhododendrons and conifers have been 
planted. As the leaves come out, the quadrangles reveal glimpses and 
vistas which the undergraduate of ten years ago, recalling buildings rising 
barely from the greensward, would hardly believe possible. It is a tempta- 
tion to let one’s imagination picture the College grounds of a decade or 
two hence as gay with flowers, and as rich in rare shrubs as are some of 


The Yard. 


the quadrangles of the English universities. 

Yet an even greater change, it is hoped, is coming in the Yard. For 
some years those who cherish memories of their undergraduate days in 
some one of the dormitories surrounding the Yard have watched with 
dissatisfaction a movement from it to the new private dormitories scat- 
tered about outside the College grounds, particularly in Mt. Auburn St. 
There have been rumors that, though the demand for rooms in the Yard 
remained strong because of the steady increase in the number of under- 
graduates, the occupants no longer represented all the groups making up 
the life of the College, and that they were out of favor with many of 
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these groups. This remained true, it was said, in spite of improved sani- 
tation and bathing facilities in some of the buildings. Some time since, 
Dean Hurlbut, who has for several years lived in 7 Hollis, wrote per- 
suasively in the Harvard Monthly of the attractions of the Yard, its 
memories, and its beauty. Discussion, particularly among undergradu- 
ates, followed, and last year a committee of the Faculty was appointed 
to consider the situation. Part of its report was adopted by the Corpo- 
ration ; then, in May, a new method of assigning rooms wastried. By it 
undergraduates are given preference in the assignment of all rooms in the 
College Yard, except those in Wadsworth House. In Stoughton, Hol- 
worthy, and Weld preference was given to students of the College or the 
Scientific School who will be Seniors during the coming academic year. 
As has been the custom for two or more years, the presidents of the 
classes were, if they wished it, given first choice in the assignment of 
Yard rooms. It is as yet too early to be sure of the results of the new 
regulations, but it is rumored that what the undergraduates call “the 
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trek back to the Yard” has begun. 


George P. Baker, ’87. 
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Meeting of Dec. 8, 1902. 
The President presented the follow- 
ing communication from the Univer- 
sity Council : — 


Voted that the Council recommend to the 
President and Fellows the adoption of the scheme 
for academic costume outlined below : — 

Holders of degrees from Harvard University 
are entitled to wear academic costume described 
below : — 

Gowns. 

A. B., 8. B., and B. A. 8. — Black worsted stuff, 
with pointed sleeves. 

A. M. and S. M. — Black silk, or worsted stuff, 
with long closed sleeves. 

Ph. D., 8. D., M. D. V., D. M. D., M. D., LL. 
B., S. T. B., D. D., LL. D.—Black silk, or 
worsted stuff, with round open sleeves, faced 
down the front with black velvet, and with three 
black velvet bars across each sleeve. 

The School in which the degree was given is 
designated on all gowns by a double crow’s-foot 
placed on each side in front near the collar, and 
in color distinctive of the School, thus: Arts, 
white; Science, gold-yellow; Philosophy, dark 
blue; Agriculture, golden brown; Veterinary 
Medicine, gray; Dental Medicine, lilac; Medi- 
cine, green; Law, purple; Theology, scarlet; 


honorary LL. D. and D. D. a triple crow’s-foot 
on each side. 
Hoods. 

For all ordinary degrees: black, the material 
being that of the gown, lined with crimson silk; 
three feet long for Bachelors, three and one half 
for Masters, four for Doctors and for the degrees 
of LL. B. and 8. T. B. For honorary degrees: 
black cloth lined with crimson silk. 


Caps. 

For all degrees: the {usual academic cap of 
black cloth with a black tassel. Or, for Pro- 
fessors, Assistant Professors, and other members 
of the University Council, the square soft cap 
of velvet. 





Members of the University Council, not doc- 
tors, or holding no degree from this University, 
are authorized to wear the doctor’s gown with 
double crow’s-foot of the color of the Department 
to which they belong. 

Candidates for degrees may wear, on the day 
of their presentation, the gown but not the hood 
of the degree then to be received. 


Whereupon it was Voted that hold- 
ers of degrees from Harvard Univer- 
sity, members of the University Coun- 
cil, not holding degrees from Harvard 
University, and candidates for degrees, 
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e 
be entitled to wear the costume as- 
signed to them in the foregoing scheme. 


Meeting of Dec. 29, 1902 (additional). 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
George Higginson Professor of Physio- 
logy ; whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Henry Pickering 
Bowditch, M. D., LL. D., D. Se., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see 
fit. 


Meeting of Jan. 26, 1903 (additional). 

Voted that Professor James Barr 
Ames be transferred from the Bussey 
Professorship of Law to the Dane Pro- 
fessorship of Law, he assenting thereto. 
Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dane Professor of Law; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
James Barr Ames, LL. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to establish the Wales Pro- 
fessorship of Sanskrit. Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Feb. 9, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Robinson for their addi- 
tional gift of $50,000 toward the Nel- 
son Robinson Jr. Endowment Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt, 
from Dr. William N. Bullard and Miss 
Katherine E. Bullard, of $500 each, to 
be used under the direction of the 
Shattuck Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy, with the approval of the 
President and Fellows, for the purpose 
of advancing the pathology of the ner- 
vous system, for which the thanks of 
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the President and Fellows were voted 
Jan. 26, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. John 
Markoe for her gift of $5000 to es- 
tablish the Markoe Scholarship in Har- 
vard College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Louis 
Bettmann for her additional gift of 
$300, to be expended, at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, for the purchase 
of books for the Library, each book to 
be provided with a book-plate indicat- 
ing that it is a gift from Mrs. Louis 
Bettmann, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
memory of her son, Dr. Milton Bett- 
mann, Class of 1897, Harvard College. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Charles U. Cot- 
ting and Charles H. Fiske, trustees 
under the will of Robert H. Eddy, the 
additional sum of 3287. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ira Atkinson for their gift of 275 
volumes from the library of Dr. Roger 
T. Atkinson, Class of 1894, late As- 
sistant Surgeon in the United States 
Navy. 

Voted to establish the Charles Eliot 
Professorship of Landscape Architec- 
ture. Voted to communicate this vote 
to the Board of Overseers, that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to establish the Nelson Robin- 
son Jr. Professorship of Architecture. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to adopt the following sched- 
ule of fees for the shop-work courses 
Engineering 10a, 10b, 10c, and 10e : 
for students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School taking these courses as a pre- 
scribed part of their work in Engineer- 
ing, $7.50 for each course ; for other 
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students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School and for students in Harvard 
College, $16 ; but in the summer of 
1903 students in the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School for whom these courses 
are not prescribed shall be charged 
$7.50. 

The resignation of Charles Burn- 
ham Porter, M. D., as Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, was received and ac- 
cepted to take effect at the end of the 
current academic year. In accepting 
the resignation of Professor Charles 
Burnham Porter, the President and 
Fellows wish to record their apprecia- 
tion of his faithful services to Medical 
teaching in Anatomy and Surgery for 
more than thirty years. 


Meeting of March 2, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gifts of $1666.66, received 
since Dec. 27, 1902, toward the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100 to the Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300, the first 
instalment of an anonymous gift of 
$1000, to be used for the expenses of 
an investigation of smallpox in the 
department of Pathology in the Medi- 
cal School, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$350 for the Ricardo Prize Scholar- 
ship for 1903-1904, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint James Blair New- 
ell, A. B., Assistant in History for the 
second half of 1902-1903. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1903: 
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Edward Capps, Ph. D., on the Greek 
Theatre; Hanns Oertel, on Compara- 
tive Philology. 


Meeting of March 9, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received through Professor B. L. Rob- 
inson gifts for present use at the Gray 
Herbarium, and stated that other gifts 
for the same purpose would probably 
be made : It was thereupon Voted that 
the thanks of the President and Fel- 
lows be sent to each giver, and that 
each name be entered upon the Dona- 
tion Book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss 
Agathe Schurz and Miss Marianne 
Schurz for their gift of $3000, for the 
establishment of the Herbert Schurz 
Memorial Free Bed Fund, the income 
to be used to defray the cost of caring 
for needy students at the Stillman In- 
firmary, and that the establishment of 
the said fund be specially recorded as 
of the fifth day of March, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their sec- 
ond payment of $625 for the year 
1902-1903, on account of their annual 
gift of $2500 to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, in accordance with their offer of 
Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Edward S. Grew, to be added 
to the Surgical Laboratory Fund, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15.20, re- 
ceived from Mr. James H. Hyde for 
the French Department Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mrs. Emily Stuart Eaton, to be 
expended under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Sabine, be gratefully accepted. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
George F. Fabyan for his gift of $25,- 
000, to be added to the George Fabyan 
Fund on the same terms and conditions 
created as to that Fund by his letter 
of April 15, 1896. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
Harry Peters Henderson as Assistant 
in Mining. Voted to appoint Harry 
Peters Henderson Instructor in Min- 
ing for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint Henry Harrison 
Haynes, Ph. D., Instructor in Semitic 
Languages for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint John Hildreth 
McCollom, M. D., Assistant Professor 
of Contagious Diseases for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: James Sturgis Pray, A. B., in 
Landscape Architecture; William Lu- 
ther Mowll, S. B., in Architecture. 

Voted to appoint Charles Beardsley, 
A. M., as Proctor for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Orthopedic Surgery; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Edward Hickling Brad- 
ford, M. D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Clinical Surgery, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1903; whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Maurice Howe Richardson, M. D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Clinical Surgery; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
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appeared that Herbert Leslie Burrell, 
M. D., was elected. Voted to communi- 
cate this election to the Board of Over- 
seers, that they may consent thereto if 
they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Henry 
Chase, Ph. D., Tutor in Greek for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1903. 


Meeting of March 23, 1903. 

The President presented a letter 
from Mr. I. Tucker Burr, Jr., trea- 
surer of the Class Committee of the 
Class of 1879, stating that his class 
had decided to make a donation to the 
University for the erection of a Sta- 
dium on Soldier’s Field, and formally 
tendering on behalf of the class the sum 
of $100,000 to be used for the erec- 
tion of the proposed structure, above 
ground, the above-mentioned sum to 
be payable at such times after July 1, 
1903, as the work should necessitate; 
whereupon it was Voted that the gen- 
erous offer of the Class of 1879 be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$150, received through Professor W. 
M. Davis, to be assigned, under the 
authority of the Division of Geology, 
through Professor John E. Wolff, to a 
meritorious student for the payment 
of expenses incurred by him in Sum- 
mer field work in Geology, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Wales Professor of Sanskrit; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man, Ph. D., LL. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Professor of Mathematics, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1903; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Wil- 
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liam Fogg Osgood, Ph. D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Lecturers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Frederic Jesup Stimson, A. B., 
LL. B., on Tendencies of American 
Legislation ; Charles Sumner Hamlin, 
LL. D., on United States Government 
Service. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Trumbull 
Stickney Instructor in Greek for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1903. 


Meeting of March 30, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33, received 
March 26, 1903, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby 
A. Bradley for her gift of $600, to be 
added to the income of the William 
L. Bradley Fund for the year 1903. 

The President communicated to the 
Board the following letter received by 
him on the 20th instant : — 


New York, March 18, 1903. 

To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, —Some of the friends of the late Edwin L. 
Godkin have desired to express their admiration 
and gratitude for his long and disinterested ser- 
vice to the country of his adoption by some 
suitable memorial, which should perpetuate his 
name and stimulate that spirit of independent 
thought and unselfish devotion to the public 
good which characterized his life and distin- 
guished his career. 

In view of his scholarly tastes and acquire- 
ments, the establishment in some learned uni- 
versity of an annual lecture or lectures upon 
subjects towhich he had devoted a large portion 
of his life seemed peculiarly appropriate. An 
appeal for contributions — very limited in extent 
— brought an immediate and gratifying response 
from persons of the highest character, indicative 
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of the estimation in which Mr. Godkin and his 
work were held; and while the list of contribu- 
tors included many of Mr. Godkin’s friends, it 
included also many others not in general sym- 
pathy with his opinions, greatly enhancing the 
value of their tribute. 

In the selection of a university to administer 
the gift, it was natural that the one should be 
chosen — itself an advocate of free speech and 
liberal thought;— in which he was so well known 
and so highly regarded. 

The undersigned, on behalf of the contribu- 
tors, now have the honor of tendering to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College the 
fund collected for this object — now in excess of 
$10,000. They leave its administration entirely 
to the discretion of the University, imposing no 
conditions other than that the income be used in 
providing for the delivery and publication of 
lectures upon ‘‘ The Essentials of Free Govern- 
ment and the Duties of the Citizen,” or upon 
some part of that subject, such lectures to be 
called ‘‘The Godkin Lectures,” and of which 
there shall be at least one in every year. 

It is our understanding, however, that no per- 
manent appointment of a lecturer be made, and 
that the duty be not assigned to persons con- 
nected with the University,— although such 
connection shall not be deemed a disqualification, 
—but that the opportunity be employed from 
time to time to procure from varied and perhaps 
distant quarters lecturers of the highest distinc- 
tion. 

Inclosed will be found the check of Charles 
H. Marshall, Esq., the treasurer of the Commit- 
tee, for the sum of $10,500, and some subscrip- 
tions now unpaid will be hereafter forwarded. 
We also forward a list of contributors to the fund. 

We have the honor to be 
(Signed. ) Very respectfully yours, 

James C. CARTER, JoHN L. CADWALADER, 

Henry C. Porrer, CHARLES H. MarsHALL, 

Horace WHITE, Committee. 

Charles Francis Adams, a member of the com- 
mittee, is now in Europe; for that reason his 
name is not attached. 


Voted that the fund to maintain 
“ The Godkin Lectures ” be gratefully 
accepted on the terms and for the uses 
set forth in the above letter of gift. 

The President communicated to the 
Board the following letter received by 
him on the 28th instant : — 


Mch. 27th, 1903. 
PresiIpENT CHARLES W. Euiot, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
Dear President Eliot, — For some years I have 
had occasional opportunities to note, with much 
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satisfaction, the steadily inereasing interest of 
the students of the University in the course of 
lectures on the Ethics of the Social Questions, 
conducted by Professor Peabody. Ibelieve the 
interest in these studies will broaden still more if 
the facilities for such studies be increased, and 
I shall be glad to aid‘in making such provision 
at Harvard as will perpetuate, expand, and dig- 
nify the course already established. 

I understand that the erection of the proposed 
Hall of Philosophy, to be known as Emerson 
Hall, will, if the plans be carried out, furnish the 
opportunity to house this Department properly. 
Towards that end it gives me pleasure to offer 
to contribute Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) 
if the following conditions are satisfactory to the 
President and Fellows of the University. 

1. The sum of One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
in addition to the above to be pledged towards the 
erection of Emerson Hall by next Commence- 
ment Day. Of this I understand that more than 
half is already subscribed. 

2. Suitable rooms in Emerson Hall to be as- 
signed permanently to the Department for the 
study of the Ethics of the Social Questions, but 
this condition is not intended to create an obli- 
gationas toassignment of space beyond the pro 
rata which my contribution may bear to the total 
subscriptions. 

3. This contribution to be entered for the 
present simply as from a contributor to the 
Study of the Ethics of the Social Questions, and 
my name not be published in connection with it 
without my consent hereafter. *** * * * 


Voted that the offer conveyed in the 
above letter be gratefully accepted on 
the terms and for the uses therein set 
forth. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Mas- 
sachusetts Fan Company for their gift 
of a 36-inch Davidson fan and appur- 
tenances for use in the Division of 
Engineering. 

The President reported that a por- 
trait of Asahel Stearns, LL. D., Uni- 
versity Professor of Law, had been 
received from the executor of the es- 
tate of Caroline A. Cushing, and that 
it had been placed in Austin Hall. 

The resignation of Franklin Dexter, 
M. D., as Associate Professor of Ana- 
tomy, was received and accepted, to 
take effect at the end of the current 
academic year. 


Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1903; whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
James Hardy Ropes, A. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to reappoint George Santa- 
yana, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to reappoint Clifford Herschel 
Moore, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Francis 
Gay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Economies for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint Abram Piatt An- 
drew, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Economies for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint Hector James 
Hughes, S. B., Assistant Professor of 
Hydraulics and Sanitary Engineering 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Augustus 
Jaggar, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of Geology for five years from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint Dickinson Sergeant 
Miller, Ph. D., Instructor in Philoso- 
phy from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint John Wesley Esta- 
brook, D. M. D., Instructor in Opera- 
tive Dentistry for the remainder of 
the current academic year. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: John Felt Cole, A. B., in As- 
tronomy; Oakes Ames, A. M., in Bot- 
any ; Arthur Asahel Shurtleff, S. B., 
in Landscape Architecture ; Walter 
Dana Swan, in Architecture ; Andrew 
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Garbutt, in Modeling ; Herman Dud- 
ley Murphy, in Drawing from the 
Life ; William Wilson Baker, in Lat- 
in ; Charles Whitney Mixter, Ph. D., 
in Economics ; William Morse Cole, 
A. M., in the Principles of Account- 
ing; Arthur Bowes Frizell, A. M., 
in Mathematics ; Edward Vermilye 
Huntington, Ph. D., in Mathematics ; 
Arthur Edwin Norton, Ph. B., in Me- 
chanical Drawing ; James Ambrose 
Moyer, S. B., in Descriptive Geometry; 
Stephen Edgar Whiting, S. B., in 
Electrical Engineering ; Prentiss Che- 
ney Hoyt, Ph. D., in English ; James 
Waddell Tupper, Ph. D., in English ; 
Thomas Hall, Jr., A. B., in English ; 
Charles Read Nutter, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; Carleton Eldridge Noyes, A. M., 
in English ; Frederick William Rey- 
nolds, A. M., in English ; Edgar Hui- 
dekoper Wells, A. B., in English ; 
Philip Greenleaf Carleton, A. B., in 
English ; Henry Milnor Rideout, A. 
B., in English; Martin Mower, in 
Fine Arts ; Alphonse Brun, S. B., 
A. M., in French ; } Alphonse Marin 
LaMeslée, A. M., in French ; Murray 
Anthony Potter, Ph. D., in Romance 
Languages ; Sylvanus Griswold Mor- 
ley, Ph. D., in Romance Languages 
and Literature ; John Firman Coar, 
Ph. D., in German; Macy Millmore 
Skinner, Ph. D., in German ; Charles 
Julius Kullmer, Ph. D., in German ; 
Robert Maximilian Ottomar Wernaer, 
A. M., in German; Ernst Hermann 
Paul Grossmann, A. B., in German ; 
Roger Bigelow Merriman, Ph. D., in 
History; Arthur William Ryder, Ph. 
D., in Indie Philology ; Edwin Bissell 
Holt, Ph. D., in Psychology ; Robert 
Mearns Yerkes, Ph. D., in Psychology; 
Ralph Barton Perry, Ph. D., in Phi- 
losophy ; George Washington Peirce, 
Ph. D., in Physics ; Charles Hamilton 
1 Resigned April 27, 1903. 


Ayres, Ph. D., in Physics ; Theodore 
Lyman, Ph. D., in Physics ; Harry 
Wheeler Morse, Ph. D., in Physics ; 
Herbert Wilbur Rand, Ph. D., in Zo- 
ology ; Francis Dohs, M. G., in Gym- 
nastics; Merritt Lyndon Fernald, S.B., 
in Botany, and Assistant at the Herba- 
rium. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Henry Cook Boynton, A. B., 
S. M., in Metallurgy and Metallo- 
graphy ; William Edward McClin- 
tock, in Highway Engineering ; Ken- 
neth Grant Tremaine Webster, in 
English ; Albert Morey Sturtevant, A. 
M., in German; Motte Alston Read, 
S. B., in Physiography. 

Voted to appoint the following lec-- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1903 : 
Bruce Wyman, A. M., LL. B., on Le- 
gal Principles applied to Industries ; 
Frederick Jackson Turner, on Ameri- 
can History. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Austin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1903: Adam Leopold 
Haskell, S. B., in Engineering ; Ar- 
thur Beckwith Myrick, A. M., in Ro- 
mance Languages; Arthur Fisher 
Whittem, A. B., in Romance Lan- 
guages ; Lewis Dana Hill, A. M., in 
Physics ; Grant Smith, S. M., in Zo- 
ology. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Leon Jacob Cole, in 
Zoology ; John Murray Fox, in Min- 
ing and Metallurgy; Frederic Wil- 
liam Russe, A. B., in Organic Chem- 
istry. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903 : Amon Benton Plowman, S. B., 
A. M., in Botany; Frank DeWitt 
Washburn, A. B., in the Architectural 
Library ; Otis Fisher Black, A. M., 
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in the Chemical Laboratory; Vander- 
veer Custis, A. M., in Economics ; 
Gilbert Holland Montague, A. M., in 
Economies ; Frederic Warren Turner, 
in Shop-work ; Charles Miner Stearns, 
A. B., in English; Robert Palfrey 
Utter, A. B.,in English; Charles Fred- 
erick Covert Arensberg, A. B., in Eng- 
lish ; Sanford Henry Eisner Freund, 
A. B., in English ; Ralph Tracy 
Hale, A. B., in English ; Antonio Al- 
fredo Capotosto, A. B., in Italian ; 
Henry Leroy Stone, A. M., in Music ; 
Thomas Calvin McKay, A. M., in Phy- 
sics ; Schuyler B. Serviss, A. B., in 
Physics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Paul Revere Curtis, in Ore 
Dressing and Assaying ; Roger Clark 
Wells, A. B., in Physical Chemistry ; 
James Alfred Field, in Economies ; 
Chester Whitney Wright, in Econo- 
mics ; Stuart Daggett, in Economics ; 
William Barrett Updegraff, in Me- 
chanical Drawing ; Donald Winthrop 
Howes, in Mechanical Drawing ; Ar- 
thur Pope, A. B., in Fine Arts ; Rob- 
ert Bell Michell, in Romance Lan- 
guages ; William Mumford Gregory, 
in Palaeontology ; Austin Park Larra- 
bee, in Zoology. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle, Botanical Collector for the 
calendar year 1903. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Mr. James A. Barnard, 
toward the payment for six lectures on 
Philosophy, to be given by Mr. Charles 
S. Peirce, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
toward the payment for six lectures 
on Philosophy, to be given by Mr. 
Charles S. Peirce, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

‘oted that the gift of $150, re- 
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ceived from Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., 
toward the payment for six lectures 
on Philosophy, to be given by Mr. 
Charles S. Peirce, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Professor A. Marquand, toward 
the payment for six lectures on Phi- 
losophy, to be given by Mr. Charles 
S. Peirce, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $175, re- 
ceived from Professor William James, 
toward the payment for six lectures 
on Philosophy, to be given by Mr. 
Charles S. Peirce, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Yoted that the gift of $50, received 
from Professor E. C. Pickering, to- 
ward the payment for six lectures on 
Philosophy, to be given by Mr. Charles 
S. Peirce, be gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of April 13, 1903. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from Messrs. Oliver Ames 
and Francis C. Welch, executors of the 
estate of Mrs. Rebecca C. Ames, her 
bequest to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College under the follow- 
ing clause in her will: “8th. I give to 
the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College the sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars to be invested and the income 
thereof to be applied to, or expended 
for the maintenance and support of 
any of the poor and meritorious stu- 
dents in said college.” 

Voted that the gift of $600, received 
from Mrs.C. M. Barnard, her twentieth 
annual payment for the Warren H. 
Cudworth Scholarships, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
through Professor W. M. Davis, from 
“ Friends of the Department of Geo- 
logy,” to be assigned, under the 
authority of the Division of Geology, 
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fora scholarship in the summer course 
of field work in Geology for 1903, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $125, received 
from Messrs. S. E. and R. L. Barret, 
for a scholarship inthe summer course 
of field work in Geology for 1903, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of Phillips Academy, Andover, for 
their gift of a collection of documents 
relating to Harvard University from 
the papers of Eliphalet Pearson, Han- 
cock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages, Fellow, and Act- 
ing President of Harvard College. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Alice 
M. Longfellow, Miss Lucia W. Long- 
fellow, and Mrs. Annie L. Thorp, for 
their gift of a marble bust of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, given by them 
in fulfilment of a desire of the late 
Mrs. Mary L. Greenleaf. 

The Chairman reported to the Board 
the death of Henry Barker Hill, A. M., 
Professor of Chemistry and Director 
of the Chemical Laboratory, which oc- 
curred on the 6th instant. 

The resignation of Oliver Fairfield 
Wadsworth, M. D., as Williams Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmology, was received 
and accepted, to take effect at the end 
of the current academic year. 

The resignation of Daniel L. Turner, 
as Instructor in Surveying and Hy- 
draulics, was received and accepted, to 
take effect March 30, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Bruce Wyman, 
A. M., LL. B., Assistant Professor of 
Law for five years from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Robert Bell Mich- 
ell, A. M., Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
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sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903 : Newton Samuel Bacon, M. D., 
in Hygiene; Paul Hector Provandie, 
M. D., in Hygiene; Lyman Sawin Hap- 
good, M. D., in Hygiene; Charles Ed- 
mund Fryer, M. L., A. M., in History; 
John Higginson Cabot, 2d, A. B., in 
History; Waldo Gifford Leland, A. M., 
in History; Horace Henry Morse, A. 
M., in History; Lyman Kenneth Clark, 
A. M., in Government; James Augus- 
tus George, A. M., in Government; 
Thomas Harry Reed, A. B., in Govern- 
ment; Guy Hall Roberts, A. M., in 
Government; John Perham Hylan, Ph. 
D., in Philosophy; Arthur Stone Dew- 
ing, A. B., in Philosophy; Perey Adams 
Hutchison, A. M., in Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Foster Partridge Boswell, A. 
M., Horatio Willis Dresser, Bird 
Thomas Baldwin, S. B., Bernard Capen 
Ewer, A. B., in Philosophy. 

Voted to reappoint William Rodman 
Peabody, A. B., LL. B., Lecturer on 
Criminal Law for one year from Sept. 
1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Ezra Ripley 
Thayer, A. B., LL. B., Lecturer on 
Massachusetts Practice for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to rescind the vote of March 
30, 1903, appointing Robert Bell Mich- 
ell Assistant in Romance Languages 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack Lecturer at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum for the calendar year 1903. 

Voted to appoint George Henry 
Danton, A. B., Austin Teaching Fellow 
in German for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Harry Oscar Wood, A. B., in 
Mineralogy and Petrography; Frank 
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Thompson Dillingham, S. B., in Chem- 
istry; John Hamilton Robinette, B. 
A. S., in Agriculture. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Haven Darlin Brackett, A. B., 
in History; Edward William Hamill, 
A. B., in German. 


Meeting of April 27, 1903. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the gift of $50,- 
000 made to said President and Fel- 
lows by Thomas Minns and Joseph S. 
Kendall, surviving executors of the 
will of Robert Charles Billings, from 
the remainder of the estate distributed 
by them in accordance with the terms 
of said will and a decree of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, dated April 1, 1903. Voted that 
said President and Fellows also accept 
the conditions of said gift, making 
said sum a permanent fund of said 
College for the use of the Stillman 
Infirmary, to be called the Robert 
Charles Billings Fund, the income only 
to be used for the care of poor sick 
students under treatment at the Still- 
man Infirmary. And the Treasurer 
of said President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College is hereby authorized to 
receive and receipt for the same. 

Voted that the President and Fel- 
lows gratefully accept the gift of $15,- 
000 made to said President and Fel- 
lows by Thomas Minns and Joseph S. 
Kendall, surviving executors of the 
will of Robert Charles Billings, from 
the remainder of the estate distributed 
by them in accordance with the terms 
of said will and a decree of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts, dated April 1, 1903. Voted that 
said President and Fellows also accept 
the conditions of said gift, making said 


fund a permanent fund for the Gray 
Herbarium, to be called the Robert 
Charles Billings Fund for the Gray 
Herbarium, the income only to be used 
for the purposes of the said Gray Her- 
barium, and the Treasurer of said Pre- 
sident and Fellows of Harvard College 
is hereby authorized to receive and re- 
ceipt for the same. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Ar- 
thur W. Blake for her gift of $800 
toward the F. B. Greenough Fund, — 
$500 to be added to the principal, and 
$300 to the income of said Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. George Putnam, to be added 
to the fund for the Godkin Lectures, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
through Mr. W. L. Putnam, to be used 
in continuing the subscription to the 
Transactions of the American Mathe- 
matical Society for the further term 
of two years, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Professor W. W. Goodwin, to in- 
crease the endowment of the Charles 
Haven Goodwin Scholarship, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur 
T. Lyman for his gift of $500 for 
extra charts and maps for the Depart- 
ment of Economies. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Her- 
bert Lyman for his gift of $20 toward 
the South End House Fellowship for 
1902-1903. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mr. Grenville N. Norcross to- 
ward the fund for building Emerson 
Hall, be gratefully accepted. 

The President presented the follow- 
ing letter : — 


ae 
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Cuicago, April 8, 1903. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE: 

Gentlemen, — On behalf of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago, I send under separate cover to the 
Treasurer/of the University, Four per cent. bonds 
to the amount of Five Thousand Dollars for the 
foundation of a scholarship in memory of one of 
its ex-Presidents, Dunlap Smith of the Class of 
1884, a foremost citizen of Chicago, a loyal 
alumnus of the College, and a beloved member of 
the Club, with the request that the foundation 
shall forever be known as ‘‘ The Dunlap Smith 
Scholarship.’? The Club retains a further cash 
balance with which it hopes to make a substantial 
increase of the fund. 

The Club requests that the income from this 
fund shall be paid annually to some meritorious 
student in the undergraduate department of 
Harvard College or the Lawrence Scientific 
School ; preference upon application, however, to 
be given — 

First, to the sons of Dunlap Smith ; second, to 
the sons of present members of the Harvard 
Club resident at the time of application in Chi- 
cago or its vicinity ; and third, to other residents 
of Chicago or its vicinity. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed.) BENJAMIN CARPENTER, President. 

N. B. A list of the present members of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago certified by the Secre- 
tary, is inclosed herewith. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the gift 
of the Harvard Club of Chicago for the 
establishment of the Dunlap Smith 
Scholarship be gratefully accepted, 
upon the terms stated in the foregoing 
letter. 

Voted that the gifts amounting to 
$800, received through Professor 
Thomas Dwight, for a fund to be 
called the Anatomical Research Fund, 
and to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the head of the Department of 
Anatomy for the purpose of defraying 
expenses connected with original in- 
vestigations in that Department, be 
gratefully accepted. 

The President presented a letter 
dated April 25, 1903, from Mr. 
Henry Adsit Bull, secretary and 
treasurer of the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo, New York, stating that the 
club had determined to give annually 
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a scholarship of $200, to be awarded 
by a committee of the club to students 
in Harvard University coming from 
Erie County, New York, upon cer- 
tain terms and conditions set forth in 
the letter. Whereupon it was Voted 
that this announcement of the gener- 
ous intention of the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo be gratefully acknowledged. 

‘oted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Learned Hand for his gift to the Law 
Library of about 1420 volumes from 
the library of his father, the late 
Samuel Hand, Associate Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
mund James Drifton Coxe for his gift 
to the University Law Library of the 
law library of his father, the late Brin- 
ton Coxe, the collection consisting of 
3225 volumes and 92 pamphlets, and 
containing a nearly complete set of the 
decisions of the Rota Romana, a large 
number of works on Constitutional 
law, Canon law, and Roman law, and 
numerous rare volumes of early Eng- 
lish and American statute law, reports, 
ete. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect at 
the end of the current academic year : 
R. M. Wernaer, as Instructor in Ger- 
man; A. M. LaMeslée, as Instructor 
in French ; M. A. Read, as Instructor 
in Physiography. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Instructors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903 : Charles Stephen Shaughnessy, 
S. B., in Mathematics and Surveying ; 
William Brackett Snow, A. B., Meth- 
ods of teaching French. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Bertel Glidden Willard, A. B., 
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Arthur Stedman Hills, A. B., in Elo- 


cution ; Albert Wilhelm Boesche, 
A. M., in German. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 

Special Meeting, Feb. 11, 1903. 
The following sixteen members were 
present : the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity ; Messrs. C. F. Adams, Ban- 


croft, Cheever, Everett, Folsom, 
Hemenway, Higginson, Lawrence, 
Loring, Noble, Norton, Putnam, 


Storey, Weld, Williams. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, was 
elected president pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The Secretary of the Board reported 
that Professor Norton had appointed 
as members of the Committee of this 
Board to consider and report upon so 
much of the report of LeBaron Rus- 
sell Briggs as relates to the “ Relative 
Cost of Large and Small Courses,” 
Messrs. Higginson, Gordon, and Grant. 

The Board concurred in the estab- 
lishment of the Wales Professorship of 
Sanskrit, the Charles Eliot Professor- 
ship of Landscape Architecture, and 
the Nelson Robinson, Jr., Professor- 
ship of Architecture; and in the elec- 
tion of Henry Pickering Bowditch, 
M. D., D. Se., as George Higginson 
Professor of Physiology. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, to whom 
was referred at the meeting of the 
Board of January 14, 1903, the ad- 
visability of amending the Rules and 


Professor Norton 


By-Laws of the Board so as to provide 
for the discontinuance of the Committee 
to Visit the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, and the creation in place 
thereof of a Committee to Visit the 
University Museum, and possibly a 
Committee upon Comparative Zodlogy, 
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presented their report, recommending 
that further consideration of this mat- 
ter be postponed, and that the matter 
be held under advisement by said Com- 
mittee until the commencement of the 
next academic year, and the Board 
voted to accept said report. 

Mr. Storey presented the report of 
the Committee to Visit the Bussey In- 
stitution, and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the latter Committee 
the report was accepted by the Board, 
and ordered to be printed. 


Stated Meeting, April 8, 1903. 


The following twenty-one members 
were present: the Treasurer of the 
University ; Messrs. Bancroft, Bona- 
parte, Cheever, Everett, Folsom, Gor- 
don, Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, 
Hill, Huidekoper, Lawrence, Loring, 
Norton, Putnam, Storey, Storrow, 
Weld, Wetmore, Williams. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Professor Norton was 
elected president pro tempore. 

The Board concurred in various ap- 
pointments. 

Judge Loring presented the report 
of the Committee to Visit the Law 
School, and after debate thereon it 
was referred to the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions. 

Mr. Higginson presented the report 
of the Committee to whom was re- 
ferred at the meeting of the Board of 
Jan. 14, 1903, so much of the report 
of LeBaron Russell Briggs, accom- 
panying the report of the President of 
the University for 1901-1902, as re- 
lates to the “ Relative Cost of Large 
and Small Courses,” with the recom- 
mendation that no action is necessary, 
and the Board voted to accept the 
report and to place the same on file. 
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Mr. Higginson presented the re- 
ports of the Committees to visit the 
Lawrence Scientific School and the 
Medical School, and the same were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the latter Committee, 
the reports were accepted by the Board 
and ordered to be printed. 


Special Meeting, April 15, 1903. 

The following ten members were 
present the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity; Messrs. G. E. Adams, Ban- 
croft, Cheever, Grant, Higginson, 
Lawrence, Loring, Noble, Weld. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Judge Loring was elected 
president pro tempore. 

Various appointments of the Cor- 
poration were concurred in. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1903. 

On Elections — Moorfield Storey, 
G. F. Hoar, J.J. Storrow, S. M. Weld, 
Arthur Lincoln. 

On Reports and Resolutions —C. F. 
Adams, E. P. Seaver, W. A. Bancroft, 
Winslow Warren, C. E. Norton, F. L. 
Higginson, Moses Williams. 


ON DEPARTMENTS. 

Divinity School —G. A. Gordon, 
Alexander McKenzie, C. F. Dole, A. 
M. Howe, George Batchelor, James, 
DeNormandie, W. H. Lyon, Daniel 
Merriman. 

Law School —W. C. Loring, C. J. 
Bonaparte, Robert Grant, John Noble, 
Edmund Wetmore, L. D. Brandeis, J. 
B. Warner, H. W. Putnam. 

Medical and Dental Schools —F. L. 
Higginson, D. W. Cheever, C. F. Fol- 
som, G. B. Shattuck, H. F. Sears, 
*Morrill Wyman, W. S. Bigelow, H. 
H. Sprague, L. D. Shepard. 

* Deceased. 
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Bussey Institution — F. H. Appleton, 
Moorfield Storey, Francis Shaw, C. M. 
Weld, Lawrence Brooks, W. S. Hall, 
A. H. Parker, N. I. Bowditch. 

Library — Herbert Putnam, G. E. 
Adams, C. S. Fairchild, Samuel Hill, 
Stephen Salisbury, C. C. Smith, Elihu 
Chauncey, S. A. Green, F. R. Apple- 
ton. 

Observatory —E. P. Seaver, H. S. 
Huidekoper, C. S. Fairchild, Simon 
Newcomb, R. T. Paine, C. F. Choate, 
F. H. Peabody, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. 
Alden, Anna P. Draper (Mrs. Henry 
Draper), G. R. Agassiz. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum — W. A. Bancroft, David Pin- 
gree, N. C. Nash, Oliver Ames, E. C. 
Lee, Mary Lee Ware (Miss), E. F. 
Atkins, A. F. Estabrook, Walter Hun- 
newell. 

Gray Herbarium —F¥. H. Peabody, 
Moses Williams, G. G. Kennedy, N. 
T. Kidder, E. F. Williams, Walter 
Deane, G. W. Hammond, G. R. White, 
J. E. Thayer, J. R. Leeson. 

Museum of Comparative Zoilogy — 
C. F. Folsom, H. S. Huidekoper, D. 
W. Cheever, Louis Cabot, D. L. Pick- 
man, William Brewster. 

Peabody Museum — Augustus Hem- 
enway, C. P. Bowditch, H. W. Haynes, 
J. W. Fewkes, C. J. Blake, C. B. 
Moore, E. C. Lee. 

Arnold Arboretum —S. M. Weld, 
Augustus Hemenway, Walter Hunne- 
well, H. G. Russell, W. B. de las 
Casas, C. E. Stratton, Mary S. Ames 
(Miss), Abby A. Bradley (Miss), 
Nathan Matthews, Jr., J. E. Thayer. 

Lawrence Scientific School —F. L. 
Higginson, *Morrill Wyman, E. C. 
Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Roteh, C. H. Manning. 

Jefferson Physical Laboratory and 
Department of Physics — Francis Blake, 
J. J. Storrow, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu 
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Thomson, E. D. Leavitt, F. P. Fish, 
A. L. Rotch. 

Chemical Laboratory— E. D. Pearce, 
C. F. Folsom, Wolcott Gibbs, Alexan- 
der Cochrane, Samuel Cabot, Edward 
Mallinckrodt, W. H. Baldwin, Jr. 

Stillman Infirmary —C. J. Blake, 
D. W. Cheever, Augustus Hemenway, 
C. F. Folsom, *Morrill Wyman, H.B. 
Howard, G. B. Shattuck. 

On Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Buildings 
—G. W. Weld, W. A. Bancroft, 
Robert Bacon, H. S. Huidekoper, R. 
F. Clark, Edwin Farnham, M. H. 
Richardson, Wm. Hooper, C. J. Blake. 

On the Administration of the Uni- 
versity Chapel — A. T. Lyman, Wm. 
Lawrence, H. N. Brown, S. M. Cro- 
thers, E. W. Donald, George Wiggles- 
worth. 

On the Treasurer’s Accounts — Moses 
Williams, S. M. Weld, Edmund Wet- 
more, Alfred Bowditch, Robert Gar- 
diner, W. C. Endicott, Gordon Abbott. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 

On Government — Wm. Lawrence, 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Grant, D. 
W. Cheever, Samuel Hill, G. M. Lane, 
C. C. Jackson. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Semitic Languages —J. H. Schiff, 
Stephen Salisbury, George Wiggles- 
worth, Isidor Straus. 

Indic Philology — E. H. Hall, A. V. 
W. Jackson, W. S. Bigelow. 

Classics —G. M. Lane, B. S. Ladd, 
H. W. Haynes, James Loeb, Prentiss 
Cummings, W. A. Gardner. 

English Literature — T. W. Higgin- 
son, Robert Grant, Bliss Perry, G. W. 
Cooke. 

Composition and Rhetoric —C. F. 
Adams, G. R. Nutter, E. S. Martin, 


Hammond Lamont. 
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Germanic Languages and Literatures 
—H. W. Putnam, C. S. Houghton, 
Godfrey Morse, F. M. Holls, Louis 
Prang, Heinrich Conried, F. P. Fish. 

French —J. T. Coolidge, Jr., C. J. 
Bonaparte, J. H. Hyde, Russell Sulli- 
van, H. G. Cushing, Francis Mc- 
Lennan. 

Italian, Spanish, and Romance Philo- 
logy —G. B. Shattuck, J. H. Smith, 
J. R. Coolidge, W. R. Thayer, James 
Geddes, Jr. 

Ancient History, Medieval History, 
and Roman Law — John Noble, Wm. 
Everett, R. F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone. 

Modern History and International 
Law — J. F. Rhodes, W. F. Wharton, 
W. G. Peckham. 

Political Economy — A. T. Lyman, 
C. S. Fairchild, H. E. Deming, J. E. 
Thayer, J. F. Moors. 

Philosophy —G. B. Dorr, R. C. 
Cabot, Joseph Lee, T. W. Ward, R. 
H. Dana, R. C. Robbins. 

Education —Wm. Everett, E. P. 
Seaver, J. F. Moors, W. T. Piper. 

Fine Arts and Architecture —C. E. 
Norton, R. S. Peabody, R. C. Sturgis, 
S. D. Warren, E. M. Wheelwright, 
Francis Bartlett. 

Music — H. A. Lamb, Arthur Foote, 
F.S. Converse, C. S. Hamlin, F. E. 
Peabody, G. L. Osgood. 

Mathematics —S. C. Chandler, Per- 
cival Lowell, W. L. Putnam. 

Engineering —J. J. Storrow, Sam- 
uel Hill, C. H. Manning, J. R. Worces- 
ter, F. P. Fish, E. W. Rice, Jr., E. 
A. S. Clark, Charles C. Schneider. 

Botany — G. R. Shaw, N. C. Nash, 
G. G. Kennedy, Walter Deane, E. L. 
Rand. 

Zoblogy — D. W. Cheever, Samuel 
Hill, Wm. Brewster. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Petro- 
graphy — Charles Fairchild, G. P. 
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Gardner, Raphael Pumpelly, W. S. 
Bigelow. 

Mining and Metallurgy—C. P. 
Perin, R. A. F. Penrose, Jr., Q. A. 
Shaw, Jr., E. C. Felton, Hennen Jen- 
nings. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The statement of the College Trea- 
surer, C. F. Adams, 2d, for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1902, shows that 
the net income for the year from 
general investments was at the rate 
of 4.80 per cent. ; last year the rate 
was 4.70 per cent. The principal of 
general investments was $11,995,- 
983.12, as against $11,084,977.47 last 
year ; the special investments were 
$2,118,558.73; a grand total of 
$14,114,541.85, yielding an income 
of $625,548.72. Among the items of 
investments were notes, mortgages, 
etc., $728,000 ; United States bonds, 
$462,249.39 ; railroad bonds, $4,- 
445,544.36 ; sundry bonds, $1,753,- 
980.52 ; railroad stocks, $377,899.91; 
manufacturing and telephone stocks, 
$94,429.54 ; real estate trust stocks, 
$400,129.72 ; real estate, $2,751,- 
541.92. The income available for the 
College proper was $732,515.36, in- 
cluding $546,443.28 from term bills. 
Gifts for capital account amounted 
to $727,845.58 ; for immediate use, 
$367,891.87. 

The following table shows the re- 
sults for 1901-02 in the several De- 
partments of the University : — 


1901-02. 

DEPARTMENTS. SURPLUS. DEFICIT. 
University, College, 
Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School and 
Library. (The sur- 
plus for 1901-02 
has been applied to 


Treasurer’s Statement. 


the payment of the 
year’s deficit of the 
School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, $1,- 
847.66, and $10,- 
291.11 of its debt) . 


$12,138.77 


Divinity School...... 9,035.76 
Law School......... 41,959.67 
Medical School...... 
Dental School....... 
Bussey Institution, 

after paying in 

1901-02 $7,357.27 

toward the cost of 

new greenhouses.. 
Museum of Compara- 

tive Zodlogy...... 2,625.43 
Observatory ........ 


Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethno- 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine......... 
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71.30 


1,847.66 


The general summary follows :— 





RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
University.......... $166,012.09 $122,409.73 
igen sins vic aee-vic 936,903.35 723,796.70 
WRG oiscs scence 52,400.66 67,914.16 
Divinity School. .... 48,685.57 39,159.30 
Law School ......... 122,096.03 79,749.27 
Medical School...... 163,059.77 164,074.36 

Medical School Un- 
dertaking ........ 1,113,825.57 663,101.36 
Dental School....... 21,511.72 25,898.23 

Museum of Compara- 
tive Zodlogy ...... 35,780.90 33,113.31 
Peabody Museum.... 15,869.66 9,870.83 
Observatory ........ 91,445.10 57,766.98 
Bussey Institution... 24,126.57 24,475.39 
Arnold Arboretum .. 66,712.15 23,116.23 
Veterinary School... 319.74 2,167.40 
Sundry Funds........ 111,570.38 50,808.96 
Construction Acc’ts. 38,876.58 309,173.28 
Sundry Accounts.... 1,779,760.63  1,397,357.74 
$4,788,956.47 $3,793,953.23 

3,793,953.23 





Net increase of the 

Funds and balances $995,003.24 
Deduct gifts for capi- 

tal account ........ 727,845.58 
Balance, which is the 

net increase of 

Funds and balances, 

excluding gifts for 


capital account.... $267,157.66 
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DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, SCI- 
ENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Summer School of Theology. 

The session of the Summer School 
of Theology for the year 1903 is to 
be devoted to the general subject, 
“ Principles of Education in the Work 
of the Church.” Prof. H. H. Horne 
of Dartmouth College is to lecture on 
“Recent Movements in the Philoso- 
phy of Education,” Prof. G. A. Coe 
of Northwestern University on “ Prob- 
lems of Religious Education,” and Dr. 
S. M. Crothers of Cambridge on “ Mod- 
ern Educational Ideas and their Effect 
upon Religious Education.” There will 
be lectures by Prof. G. B. Foster of 
the University of Chicago on “ Author- 
ity and its Educational Value in the 
History of Christianity,” and by Prof. 
F, A. Christie of Meadville on “ Con- 
version and Christian Nurture as il- 
lustrated in the History of the New 
England Churches,” and Prof. N. S. 
Shaler will speak on “The Emer- 
gence of the Religious Sentiment in 
the Education of Man.” 

Of the members of the Faculty of 
the Divinity School, Prof. E. Emerton 
is to lecture on “The Materials and 
Methods of the Study of Church His- 
tory,” and Prof. E. C. Moore on 
“Modern Thought and the Minister 
as Teacher ;” Prof. J. H. Ropes will 
speak on “ Exegetical Study,” Prof. 
Edward Hale on “ Homiletical Study,” 
and Dean F. G. Peabody will give 
two lectures on “ The Religion of an 
Educated Man.’’ In response to a 
request made by several students of 
the Summer School of 1902, Prof. G. 
F. Moore is to give in four lectures a 
review of “Current Theological Lit- 
erature.” 
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ENGINEERING. 
Summer School Camp Plans. 

The Summer School camp at Squam 
Lake, N. H., to be conducted this year 
by Mr. H. J. Hughes, instructor in 
Hydraulics, will open on Saturday, 
June 13, and will continue until Satur- 
day, August 29, covering in all a period 
of eleven weeks. 

It is planned to give, for the first 
time, the courses Engineering 5b and 
5d, on statics, and the resistance of 
materials, respectively, in order that 
the men who have failed to attain the 
required grade in them may complete 
the courses during the summer, and 
thus be able to take up their next 
year’s work in the fall. There will 
also be as usual courses in plane, 
geodetic, and railroad surveying, all 
of which are prescribed for civil and 
mining engineers ; but all three may 
be elected by a College student of 
one year’s standing, without any extra 
charge for tuition. Students from 
outside colleges will be admitted to 
the courses only on payment of a small 
tuition-fee. The time will be divided 
as follows: plane surveying, first six 
weeks; geodetic surveying with night 
work, next two weeks; railroad sur- 
veying, last three weeks. 

During the past year, the camp has 
been connected by telephone with the 
Centre Harbor, N. H., exchange, and 
the equipment has been enlarged in 
many ways. The personal expenses 
of each student will be about $110, 
including board and transportation. 
For the convenience of students, all 
final examinations coming on or after 
Monday, June 15, will be given at the 
camp. 


ECONOMICS. 


An interesting comparison between 
the allied departments of History and 
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Economies is shown below on the basis 
of the number of students electing such 
courses. Some of the novel problems 
entailed by the rapid growth of the 
very large courses are now being con- 
sidered by both departments. This 
rapid growth in large courses, coupled 
with the increase in the number of 
highly specialized courses, is bound to 
make necessary a constant increase 
in the instructing staff, if full justice 
to the work is to be done. Among 
the new courses offered for next year 
are the following : Economies of Agri- 
culture, by Prof. Carver; Corporation 
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Finance, by Prof. Ripley; Outlines of 
Agrarian History, by Prof. Gay; and 
American Competition in Europe since 
1873 and The Indirect Activities of 
the State in Australasia and in Europe, 
by Mr. Meyer. A general revision of 
the methods of the Seminary is also 
under consideration, although plans in 
that direction are not as yet completed. 

A prompt response to suggestions 
made to the committee on instruction 
in economies of the Board of Over- 
seers, as to the needs of the Depart- 
ment, has been made by Mr. Arthur 
T. Lyman in the shape of a gift of 











1902-3. 
STUDENTS IN 
ECONOMICS. HISTORY. 
Ist half year Ist half year 
Econ. 5 60 Hist. 12a 93 
7b 21 se 16a 151 244 
* 8a 100 2d half year 
S 12a 10 Hist. 12b 79 
sid 10 16 es 16b 148 
. 18 45 252 - 29 86 313 
2d half year 4 course thro yr. 
Econ. 8b 152 Hist. 17 4 + 
s 1lb 19 Whole courses. wi. 
- 12b 43 Hist. 1 506 
as 16 29 243 a 3 6 
} course thro yr. = d se 4 7 
Econ. + 15 15 - 6 19 
Whole courses. = 8 8 
Econ. 1 519 5 9 36 
oF 2 26 10 188 
He 3 45 : 11 67 
bd 6 122 > 13 214 
: 9 111 “ 15 13 
as 14 15 . 20d 3 
5 17 9 a" 20e 12 
- 20 11 “e 21 1 
ug 20a 5 . 25 3 
‘ 21 60 - 26 il 
ie 22 6(?2) 929 Hist. of Relig. 2 50 1144 
1441 Deduct 50 given 1705 
by another Faculty, 
1655 
Whole courses 11 Whole courses 16 
Half-courses 11 5} Half-courses 6 3 
“164 19 


Including 5 courses of over 100 stu- 
dents, of which 2 are half courses. 


Including 5 courses of over 100 stu- 
dents, of which 2 are half courses. 
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$500, to be expended in the prepara- 
tion of charts, maps, and other illus- 
trative material. The courses in gen- 
eral descriptive economics, it was felt, 
can be very greatly improved by the 
use of such material. Chart cases had 
already been installed in the new de- 
partment headquarters, but this will 
enable the services of an expert 
draftsman for commencing the prepa- 
ration of a suitable collection. 

Among the other needs of the De- 
partment expressed at this meeting 
was that of an adding and computing 
machine for use in connection with 
the courses in Finance and Statistics. 
It was felt that the so-called “ Bur- 
roughs Adder,” so generally in use in 
banking houses and statistical offices, 
could be utilized to great advantage 
in the prosecution of original work. 
The cost of such a machine is approxi- 
mately $350. It is also to be hoped 
in the course of time that a collection 
of illustrative material other than 
maps may be commenced. This 
would include, for example, samples 
of the leading raw materials whose 
classification enters into tariff discus- 
sions and debates, photographs of so- 
cial and industrial establishments, and 
other material of this sort. Such a 
collection, within moderate limits, 
along the lines of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums, has already 
been begun at Dartmouth, Ann Arbor, 
and other places. It should be kept 
in mind as a possible department at 
Cambridge. 


FINE ARTS. 

The Fogg Museum has lately re- 
ceived, as a gift from Mr. Horatio 
Greenough Curtis of the Class of 1865, 
a collection of electrotype reproduc- 
tions of Italian and French medals of 
the Renaissance, which are now on 
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view in the room of coins and vases 
on the first floor. The collection in- 
cludes a considerable number of works 
by Pisanello, the first and best of the 
Italian medalists, and several by 
Dupré, the best of the French design- 
ers of this class of objects. The por- 
traits on the obverses of these medals 
are works of art of the highest char- 
acter, and will repay attentive study. 
A catalogue of this collection, and also 
one of the Loeb collection of bronzes, 
vases, gold ornaments, and engraved 
gems, may be had at the Museum. 

We have also recently acquired, as 
an indefinite loan from Mr. Edward 
W. Forbes, ’95, an early water-color 
drawing by J. M. W. Turner. This 
is a still earlier work than the one 
acquired some time ago, and affords 
illustration of another stage of Turn- 
er’s artistic development. It is to be 
hoped that we may yet obtain an ex- 
ample of Turner’s work in his strong 
middle period, as a connecting link 
between these early works, and the 
splendid Simplon drawing now in our 
possession as a part of the Forbes col- 
lection. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90. 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The long vexed question of admis- 
sion to graduate degrees seems in a way 
to satisfactory solution. After discus- 
sions occupying several meetings, the 
Faculty, on April 14, adopted regula- 
tions which permit graduates of ap- 
proved colleges to become candidates 
for A. M. or Ph. D. on substantially 
the same terms as Harvard Bachelors 
of Arts. These new rules are not 
meant to imply any lowering of the 
standard of our degrees, but rather to 
increase their value and attractiveness 
through the removal of illogical restric- 


tions. All applications are hereafter 
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to be made direct to the Dean of the 
School, and examined by the Graduate 
Board. Fewer candidates than usual 
for scholarships and fellowships ap- 
peared this spring, but the excellence 
of their quality is attested by the fact 
that a greater number than ever before 
were recommended by the various sub- 
committees as worthy of appointment. 
The Faculty has requested the Corpo- 
ration to restore, if possible, the ten 
University Scholarships which were 
withdrawn three yearsago. The whole 
matter of the uses and perils of Gradu- 
ate Scholarships is just now deeply in- 
teresting the Faculty. There is a 
strong undercurrent of feeling, among 
those in closest touch with actual con- 
ditions, in favor of the English plan of 
large appointments, awarded on the 
basis of competitive examinations or 
some equivalent test. 


George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Summer Courses. 

The Medical School announces that 
88 courses will be given during the 
coming summer by the instructors of 
the School. These courses include 
all branches of medical science, be- 
sides offering opportunity for labora- 
tory research and acquaintance with 
the most advanced methods of inves- 
tigation. They are open only to grad- 
uate and undergraduate students of 
medical schools recognized by the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine, and to such others 
as the Dean of that Faculty approves. 

Following are the names of the in- 
structors who will give courses. All 
of these are independent of one 
another. The courses vary in length, 
and the fees differ. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, Dr. C. M. Green, Harvard Med- 
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ical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Anatomy: Dr. G. S. Whiteside. 

Histology and Embryology: Dr. F. 
T. Lewis (two courses). 

Physiology: The regular summer 
course from June 29 to August 1. 

Chemistry : Prof. W. B. Hills, Dr. 
R. L. Emerson (two courses), Dr. M. 
P. O. Vejux-Tyrode. 

Pathology : Dr. F. B. Mallory, Dr. 
G. B. Magrath. 

Pharmacology and Therapeutics : 
Dr. Vejux-Tyrode (two courses). 

Clinical Medicine: Dr. H. F. Vick- 
ery (two courses), Dr. Henry Jack- 
son, Dr. R. C. Cabot (three courses), 
Dr. H. F. Hewes (two courses), Dr. 
E. P. Joslin (four courses), Dr. W. 
H. Robey, Jr. (two courses), Dr. G. S. 
Whiteside (two courses). 

Surgery: Prof. E. H. Bradford, 
Dr. R. W. Lovett, Drs. S. J. Mixter 
and G. W. W. Brewster, Dr. G. H. 
Monks, Dr. F. S. Watson, Dr. J. C. 
Munro, Dr. Paul Thorndike, Dr. H. 
A. Lathrop, Dr. F. B. Lund, Dr. J. B. 
Blake, Dr. F. G. Balch (two courses), 
Dr. E. A. Codman, Dr. C. A. Porter 
(three courses), Dr, J. T. Bottomley, 
Dr. J. E. Goldthwaite (two courses), 
Dr. Farrar Cobb (two courses), Dr. 
R. B. Greenough, Dr. G. S. White- 
side, Drs. E. G. Brackett and John 
Dane, Dr. W. E. Faulkner. 

Obstetrics : Asst. Prof. C. M. Green, 
Dr. H. T. Swan, Dr. L. V. Friedman 
(two courses), Dr. F. S. Newell, Dr. 
F. A. Higgins. 

Gynecology: Dr. Malcolm Storer, 
Dr. F. A. Higgins (two courses). 

Diseases of Children: Dr. E. M. 
Buckingham, Dr. J. L. Morse, Dr. G. 
A. Craigin, Dr. Maynard Ladd, Dr. 
R. C. Larrabee (two courses). 

Dermatology: Dr. C. J. White 
(two courses). 
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Ophthalmology : Dr. Myles Stand- 
ish, Dr. E. E. Jack, Dr. Alexander 
Quackenboss. 

Otology: Dr. C. J. Blake, Dr. E. 
A. Crockett, Dr. Philip Hammonds. 

Laryngology : Dr. J. W. Farlow. 

Neurology : Dr. E. W. Taylor (two 
courses). 

Mental Diseases: Dr. E. B. Lane. 

Hygiene: Asst. Prof. Charles Har- 
rington and Dr. D. H. Walker, Dr. S. 
H. Durgin. 

Bacteriology: Dr. C. G. Page, Dr. 
H. J. Perry, Dr. F. P. Denny, Dr. L. 


Frothingham. 


MINING AND METALLURGY. 

In point of number, the course in 
Mining and Metallurgy now leads all 
the courses given in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School. Prof. H. L. Smyth has 
been in Europe during the academic 
year, but he is expected to resume his 
duties of chairman of the Department 
next October. An exhibit is being pre- 
pared for the St. Louis fair. It will 
include photographs, plans and descrip- 
tions of building laboratories and ma- 
chinery, illustrated reports of work 
carried on in the Department, etc. 

The Harvard Mining Club is about 
to publish its first annual report. It 
will contain the following short his- 
torical sketch of the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy written by 
Charles H. White, and in which the 
remarkable growth of this Department 
is well set forth : — 


History of the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy. 

The History of the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy in Harvard 
University is necessarily brief. It was 
only nine years ago that the program 
of studies leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mining and 
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Metallurgy was first offered in the 
Lawrence Scientific School. 

If, however, a review were made of 
the instruction in Harvard University 
in those subjects which form the basis 
of preparation for success in mining, 
and related professions, it would cover 
a period of some fourscore years, and 
would include a long list of names fa- 
miliar to the world of science. Har- 
vard had a professor of chemistry, and 
also a professor of the application of 
science to the useful arts as early as 
1816. The first professor of miner- 
alogy and geology was appointed in 
1821, and the first professor in engi- 
neering in 1849. The names of the 
men who received instruction in these 
subjects while in the University, before 
the establishment of the Department 
of Mining and Metallurgy, and who 
afterwards entered mining ora related 
profession, make the greater part of 
the list on the last pages of this pam- 
phlet. 

Although the four-years program in 
Mining and Metallurgy was offered in 
1894, and six students were enrolled 
during that year in the course, it was 
not until 1896 that instruction was 
available in purely mining and metal- 
lurgical subjects. During this latter 
year there were given two full courses 
and three half courses in Mining and 
Metallurgy; the remaining 15 courses 
and 12 half courses in the program 
were given in the departments of En- 
gineering, Chemistry, English, Ger- 
man, French, Physics, Geology and 
Geography, and Mineralogy and Pe- 
trography. The essential difference 
between the present program and the 
original one is in the larger‘ number 
of courses in Mining and Metallurgy 
now available forelection. (See table 
below.) 

In 1897, when athletic sports were 
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transferred to Soldier’s Field, the Ca- 
rey Building on Holmes Field was as- 
signed to this Department, and the 
sum of $5000 was given in memory of 
Annie Bigelow Rotch by her children, 
Edith and Arthur Rotch, for the pur- 
pose of reconstructing the interior of 
the building to adapt it to the new 
purpose. The Department moved into 
its new quarters, now called the Rotch 
Building, in the autumn of 1898. Pre- 
vious to this time instruction in this 
Department had been given wholly in 
laboratories and lecture rooms of other 
departments of the University. 
During the year 1898 the sum of 
$20,000, later increased to $26,000, a 
gift in memory of John Simpkins, was 
assigned to this Department, which was 
used in the erection of an addition to 
the Rotch Building, and also for the 
equipment of the laboratories for ore- 
dressing, assaying, metallurgy, and 
metallography. The laboratory for 
metallurgical chemistry was given in 
1901 by Mr. J. J. Storrow. The firm 
of Frazer & Chalmers, Chicago, have 
given apparatus to the value of $1000 
that is now being added to the equip- 
ment in the metallurgical laboratory. 
The Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy was organized by Prof. 
Henry Lloyd Smyth, who has been its 
chairman since the organization of 
the Department. The following table 
shows the number of instructors, the 
number of courses and half courses 
given, and the number of students in 











i's a | 
| | ie. 
ney for al i 
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| | _ j= i= -_ 
Instructors... .. 21/213|4 | 4 | (a 
Full Courses.... (2;2;/2/;2;4;4] 4 
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the Department for each year since its 
establishment. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1903. 


The Summer School for 1903 will be 
as usual six weeks in length, beginning 
Monday, July 6, and ending Friday, 
August 14. This year’s session pro- 
mises to be the largest and most in- 
teresting in the history of the School, 
on account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association in Bos- 
ton July 6-10. 

The most important change in the 
program of the School is the addition 
of 28 new courses; instruction will 
this year be given in 85 courses in 25 
subjects. Of especial interest to men 
in College are the courses in survey- 
ing, to be given as heretofore at Squam 
Lake, N. H., beginning about June 13, 
and the courses in geological field- 
work. Of the latter, one will be an 
elementary course under Prof. Shaler, 
and will include excursions to places 
of geological interest in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts; another, under Prof. Wood- 
worth, will study the geology of the 
Connecticut and Mohawk valleys and 
the Catskill Mountains; a third, in 
charge of Mr. C. H. White, will con- 
sist of five weeks’ field-work in the 
Rocky Mountain region, probably in 
southern Colorado. 

The office of the Summer School is 
at 16 University Hall, where further 
information may be obtained ; address 
Prof. J. L. Love. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

In the Report for 1901-1902 re- 
cently issued the Dean emphasizes the 
fact that the Commencement exercises 
of 1902 “were made memorable by 
the granting of the degree of Doctor of 
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Philosophy, which was the great aca- 
demic event of the year, and the great- 
est step taken since the organization 
of the College in 1894, when Harvard 
University entered into official rela- 
tion with Radcliffe College.” After 
quoting from the speech made at the 
Radcliffe Commencement by Mr. J. C. 
Gray, the Dean adds, “These cogent 
words set before us the prime need of 
the College at this moment, namely, 
an unrestricted fund of half a million 
dollars, the income thereof to be used 
for instruction. We also need a li- 
brary, meaning not only a building but 
books which we must have. We should 
not depend on the Harvard College 
Library for the necessities of life. 
Thirdly, we need an academic build- 
ing. ... We are asking for a great 
deal, but only for the indispensable,— 
only for what we feel that Radcliffe 
has earned aright to ask for.” The 
Dean also calls attention to the fact 
that *‘for the first time in the history 
of the College we are called upon to 
record the loss of a graduate. This 
remarkable proof of the strong vitality 
and prudent living of our graduates 
has naturally been a source of unmixed 
satisfaction, and in June, 1901, we 
could reckon 415 graduates. The death 
of Mrs. Katharine Wheeler Swain, 
December, 1901, was followed by that 
of Clara Pomeroy Folsom, March, 
1902, and of Alberta Virginia Scott, 
August, 1902. 

The Treasurer’s report shows that 
the income from tuition-fees for 1901- 
02 was $78,000, and that the expen- 
ditures for salaries, printing, mainte- 
nance of buildings, and general ex- 
penses amounted to $87,987.20, the 
excess of expenses over receipts being 
met by interest on the endowment. 

A chart, exhibiting the number of 
choices in the various subjects of study 
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made from the first year of the work 
to the present year, and showing the 
relation of the choices in the different 
departments to the whole number of 
choices, was begun in the Report of 
1895, and has been extended through 
1901-02 by Miss Elizabeth Briggs, the 
Historian of the Radcliffe College 
Alumnae Association. This chart indi- 
cates an almost uninterrupted though 
slow growth in the number of students. 
The table is of further interest as show- 
ing a gradual decrease, after the early 
years, of the per cent. of students 
electing the classics and mathematics ; 
an increase in the per cent. electing 
English, music, and the fine arts ; with 
occasional fluctuations very little real 
change in the per cent. electing modern 
languages, history, and the natural sci- 
ences ; and a slight increase in the per 
cent. electing philosophy and educa- 
tion. 

The Announcement of Courses for 
1903-04, issued May 1, shows a slightly 
larger offering than for the last two 
years. The new courses appear in the 
departments of Classical Philology, 
English, German, and History. The 
instructors who offer instruction for 
the first time to Radcliffe students are 
Professors E. C. Moore, Edward Capps 
(University of Chicago), Hanns Oertel 
(Yale University), and Ripley, and 
Assistant Professor Jeffrey. 

The Librarian reports that as space 
is limited in the library, only the most 
necessary books have been bought. 
The accessions for the year number 
but 800 volumes, so that the total num- 
ber of books in the library is now only 
18,700. Mrs. Farlow has added the 
books for the new course, Hygiene 1. 
The Students’ Library Committee has 
done excellent work in keeping the re- 
served books from straying, for the 
students now recognize that they must 
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themselves be responsible for the care 
of the important books. 

Miss Wright reports that the num- 
ber of students registered for the Gym- 
nasium during the year was 207. The 
two athletic events were the interclass 
championship basket-ball games, won 
by 1905, and the two competitive gym- 
nastic meets. The first of these was 
won by 1903, the second by 1905, and 
the total by 1903. In November Dr. 
Sarah E. Bond gave three interesting 
and'practical talks on personal hygiene. 
These lectures, though especially con- 
nected with the Gymnasium work, 
were open to all members of the college 
and were well attended. Through the 
courtesy of Miss Amy Morris Homans, 
an excellent demonstration of gymnas- 
tics and dancing was given in the 
Radcliffe Gymnasium by the students 
of the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics. It was thought best not to 
run the Swimming Pool in the fall. 
On April 27 it was opened for a pe- 
riod of four weeks. 

The new building which was given 
in commemoration of Mrs. Agassiz’s 
80th birthday, to be called the Eliza- 
beth Agassiz House, will be begun di- 
rectly. The plans have been drawn 
by Mr. A. W. Longfellow, and are in 
accordance with the style of architec- 
ture adopted for Radcliffe when the 
Gymnasium was built. The building 
is to be 69’ 0” wide x 103/ 0’ deep, 
and is to contain a basement and two 
principal stories. Above the third 
story, in the centre of the building, are 
club rooms, lighted by gables and from 
the roof. The material will be of Har- 
vard brick, laid with broad, white mor- 
tar joint, and the trimmings will be of 
marble and wood, in harmony with the 
material in the Gymnasium. In the 
basement are a locker room with 450 
lockers, the kitchen and serving room, 
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quiet room, housekeeper’s room, etc. 
On the first floor are a reception room, 
20’ 6” x 27' 0”, a tea room, 12’ 6” 
x 27’ 0”,a reading room, 27’ 0” x 
33’ 6”, and a lunch room, under the 
theatre, with seating capacity of 168. 
On the second floor are the living room, 
42’ 0” x 66’ 0”, and the theatre with 
seating capacity of 500, and stage 30’ 
0” wide x 13’ 0” deep, capable of 
being made 20/ 0” deep. Both the 
large rooms are designed with balco- 
nies connected by a foyer running be- 
tween the two staircases. On the 
fourth floor are four club rooms and a 
quiet room. 

Twenty-five delegates to the meet- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be invited to lodge at Bertram 
Hall in July. 

The March number of the Radcliffe 
Magazine adds its contribution to the 
literary gossip already broadcast in 
current reviews as to the truth and 
fiction in “Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 
Miss Puffer has treated the transferred 
plot, however, with.an entire inde- 
pendence of judgment. She cannot 
feel that a situation, for all Mrs. 
Ward’s skill, can be wrenched from 
the Paris of 1775 to the London of 
1900 without loss. <A letter from Miss 
Pauline Wiggin, who tells of matters 
educational and co-educational at the 
University of West Virginia, is another 
welcome piece of graduate work. In 
“Stock Companies and the Castle 
Square Theatre,” Helen Wright shows 
some of the striking characteristics of 
the English and the American theatre- 
going public. Two New England sto- 
ries are sympathetically real, and not 
too painfully “ typical.” “ Miserable 
Critters’ is evidently a sketch for a 
more extended piece of work. In its 
sureness of detail and its smack of 
human nature, it has a surprising ma- 
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turity. Two good bits of verse — the 
one a rendering of a “ Faéry Queen” 
legend, the other a poem which sug- 
gests “ The Raven ” inits metre — and 
a timely warning from the editor on 
the mooted subject of “ cutting” com- 
plete the issue. 


ALUMNAE. 

The Appian Way Club held its an- 
nual meeting on April 22, through the 
courtesy of Mrs. Carret, at 6 Appian 
Way. 

Laura F. M. Walker, A. M., ’99, is 
to be employed by a coal company to 
open a school for children of miners 
in Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Bertha V. Drew, ’98, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Art Study 
Department of the Bureau of Univer- 
sity Travel; Eleanor D. Cook, ’02, is 
to be reader in English at Bryn Mawr 
College for 1903-04; Emily I. Dick- 
son, 02, and Ethel E. Carr, ’03, are to 
teach in the High School, Beverly; 
Mary E. Fiske, ’02, in St. Margaret’s 
School, Buffalo, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Forbes, ’02, in the Brearley School, 
New York; Grace D. Suter, ’02, in St. 
Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y.; Mary 
H. A. Fife, 02-03, in the Misses 
May’s School, Boston; Lucia A. Bos- 
ley, 03, is to be principal of St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Boise, Idaho; Maud 
M. Daniels, ’03, is to teach in Miss Ir- 
win’s School, Philadelphia; Alice M. 
Sanborn, ’03, is to be assistant in the 
Associated Charities, Boston; Hedwig 
S. Schaefer, ’03, is to be instructor in 
German at Wellesley College and the 
Walnut Hill School, Natick; Ruth 
Wilder, ’03, is to teach in Miss Has- 
kell’s School, Savannah, Ga.; Con- 
stance A. Willard, 03, in the Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I.; Katharine 
Lord, 02-03, and Edith W. Taylor, 
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’97, are to teach in the Department of 
English at Wellesley College. 
Marriages. Emma Bird, 87-90, 
to Albert Murdoch; Bertha Palmer, 
91-92, to William C. Lane; Ethel A. 
Putnam, ’94-97, to John H. Lewis; 
Hannah B. Ware, 95-97, to Willard 
J. Fisher; Julia F. Overton, ’01, to 


Edward A. Bell. 
Mary Coes, R. ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


So much of every one’s time during 
the spring months is given up to out- 
of-door sports that the record of re- 
cent “student life” may be found 
chiefly in the pages devoted to athlet- 
ics. The spring months always go 
fastest. After the mid-years you offer 
thanks, and wonder if it will be long 
till the recess. And behold, as you are 
still wondering, the weather warms a 
bit, the recess is a week off, six days; 
the recess is to-morrow; and you are 
whisked off to New York on the mid- 
night. But no sooner do you get there 
than you are getting aboard your train 
again, wearily this time; presently you 
doze in your chair; as you wake it is 
dark, and you are gathering up your 
coat and clothes-case to crawl out to 
Copley Square for a Cambridge car. 
A day or two later, and the recess is 
forgotten. There are all sorts of 
sports to play and watch. The Seniors 
are wearing their caps and gowns. It 
is not days, but moments now, to the 
finals. Then recitations close, and the 
nervous struggle begins, to crowd into 
your head in June stuff you should 
have known in March. 

This year, when residents in the 
Yard dormitories returned from the 
recess, a little surprise was awaiting 
them. During the week they had been 
away, a forgotten rule to the effect 
that no signs should be displayed in 
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college rooms had been unearthed; all 
the rooms on the Yard had been raided, 
and any substantial signs hung up as 
though to boast that they had been 
stolen had been removed by the jani- 
tors. Indignation prevailed. A mass 
meeting was held in Sanders. It be- 
came known, however, that signs might 
be had at the Bursar’s office if the 
owner would sign a statement that they 
were his own property. The matter 
was definitely settled by a statement 
published by Pres. Eliot, making the 
following explanation: — 

“ About eight years ago the Corpo- 
ration ordered that all apparently 
stolen articles displayed in College 
rooms should be removed; and from 
all buildings where servants of the 
College were employed they were ac- 
tually removed. It was understood 
that thereafter the exhibition of such 
articles was forbidden and it was the 
intention of the Corporation that the 
rule should be strictly enforced. Dur- 
ing the recent recess an incident oc- 
curred which showed, in an entirely 
fortuitous way, that in one room, at 
least, the rule had not been enforced. 
An explanation being sought, it ap- 
peared that there had been an unau- 
thorized relaxation of the rule, and 
that apparently stolen articles, includ- 
ing some which were actually acquired 
by gift or purchase, were on exhibition 
in a large number of rooms. The at- 
tention of the responsible officers was 
called to this infringement of the rule, 
and its immediate enforcement was 
ordered. It consisted in the removal 
of all apparently stolen articles dis- 
played in the rooms. Nothing fairly 
described as a ‘search’ for stolen ar- 
ticles was authorized: only those dis- 
played were to be taken. The discoy- 
ery of the infringement having been 
made on the last day of the recess, the 
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enforcement fell within the same pe- 
riod. It was far from being intended 
that advantage should be taken of the 
absence of the students, but the imme- 
diate execution of the orders given to 
the janitor undoubtedly lent itself to 
that interpretation, and is to be re- 
gretted.” 

The annual election of officers of 
the Union was held April 2, with the 
following result: Pres., Major H. L. 
Higginson, [’55]; vice-pres., J. A. Bur- 
gess, 04; sec., R. S. Wallace, ’04 ; 
house committee, R. A. Derby, ’05, 
E. B. Krumbhaar, ’04, A. A. Ballantine, 
04, J. P. Bowditch, 05, R. R. Alex- 
ander, ’04, H. D. Kernan, ’05 (L. S. S.), 
A. Johnson, 705 (L. S. S.), F. W. Car- 
penter, 3 G., W. M. Crane, 2 Dv., B. 
Wendell, Jr., 2 L., R. Ernst, ’03, F. 
L. Burnett, 2 M.,C. Frothingham, Jr., 
1 M.; membership committee, C. B. 
Marshall, 04, R. Sanger, ’04, J. M. 
Montgomery, ’06, R. M. Bleakie, ’04 
(L. S. S.), H. S. Parker, ’04, G. E. 
Behr, 2 G., H. A. Weston, 2 Dv., W. 
Catchings, 2 L., T. J. Eastman, 2 M., 
E. P. Richardson, 1 M., F. B. Talbot, 
2M. library committee, F. D. Roose- 
velt, 04, S. A. Welldon, 704, W. R. 
Bowie, ’04, A. Forbes, 04, W. C. 
Lane, ’81, J. H. Hyde, 98, R. B. Mer- 
riman, ’96. The night following the 
election a business meeting was held, 
at which the treasurer and the com- 
mittees reported. 

The treasurer’s report for the year 
March 1, 1902, to March 1, 1903, fol- 
lows : 


RESTAURANT DEPARTMENT. 


Receipts. Expenses 
Dining room..........$29,273.10 $30,812.59 
Lunch counter........ 3,675.21 3,168.79 
Cigar counter......... 2,444.73 1,880.24 


HOUSE DEPARTMENT. 
Receipts. 
Membership dues... .. .$12,667.50 
Rentals 2,432.50 
. 











Care of rooms......... 120.00 
Rent of bedrooms...... 257.00 
Interest on deposits..... 121.20 
Miscellaneous........- 79.60 
Expenses. 

Current expense......--+seecesseeeeee $12,527.01 
General expense......-.---eseseeeeeee 2,409.17 
Library expense......0e-2ee-eeeeeeeee 689.22 
Total loss, 1903........ $416.18 

DIES cb eccaveape $51,487.02 $51,487.02 


LOSS AND GAIN STATEMENT. 


Restaurant Department : 
Dining room : 





Receipts........ssccccsscececsess $29,273.10 
Payments.......0ccsccccccccscees 30,812.59 
BE nab ka cccsessancesseaneseon $1,539.49 














Receipts......scccccsscccccseccesce $3,675.21 
Payments........cesesceesscreesees 3,168.79 
GRRE So sinnncdescavetonsncdesesscce $506.42 
Cigar counter : 
ReosiGts.. 2. cocecccsccoceccccescces $2,444.73 
Payments. ......sccccececcscecsesee 1,880.24 
GRMMa cnc cscs cucccciccescsccesiccsoe $564.49 
House Department : 
oe ee ed $15,677.80 
er ree 15,625.40 
DR arian cshca nen sbaranccceupes $52.40 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Loss in Dining Room............-+.++ $1,539.49 
Gain in Lunch counter $506.42 
Gain in Cigar counter 564.49 
Gain in House Depart- 
MEN... ..sccccsscces 52.40 
$1,123.31 
Balance (loss)......++. 416.18 
$1,539.49 $1,539.49 


Among the Union entertainments of 
the past few months have been an ad- 
dress by General Ben. J. Viljoen, of 
the Boer army ; an illustrated lecture 
by Dr. T. A. Jaggar on the Mt. Pelée 
eruptions ; a reading by Mr. Copeland ; 
a lecture on “ The Study of Birds in 
Nature ” by F. M. Chapman ; an ad- 
dress by J. McG. Woodbury, Street 
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Commissioner of New York City, on 
“ The Need of College Men in Muni- 
cipal Government ;” a discussion of 
“ Americanism” by C. J. Bonaparte, 
°71 ; an address on “ Some Dangers of 
Democracy” by C. Guild, Jr., ’81; 
and an informal piano entertainment 
by J. H. Densmore, ’04. 

It is hard to record the perform- 
ances of the various spring theatri- 
cals, of which 1903 has seen its share, 
without slipping into criticism and 
comparison, which had best be avoided 
here. The two comic operas, The Cat- 
nippers (Hasty Pudding) and Prince 
Punjab (Pi Eta), both represented 
nonsense in India. Perhaps, if crit- 
icism were in place here, the latter 
might be said to have the advantage 
in lines, and the former in music. 
However, both were sufficiently divert- 
ing, well staged, and well rehearsed ; 
and the actors and chorus in each got 
a deal of fun out of it, — which is, 
after all, a very important consid- 
eration. 

The Pudding show, The Catnippers, 
was performed at the club theatre in 
Cambridge, on April 11, which was 
Graduates’ Night, and on April 13 and 
14, and at the Bijou Theatre in Bos- 
ton on April 15, 16, and 18. The 
music was by F. M. Class, the book by 
H. L. Riker, R. W. Child, and G. S. 
Barton, and the lyries by R. W. Child, 
all Seniors. James Gilbert coached 
the rehearsals. The cast was as fol- 
lows :— 

The Maharajah, W. C. Clark, ’03 
The Rao of Matchoo, RR. Inglis, ’03 
Gunga Ka, his son, incognito at the 
court of the Maharajah, 
H. L. Riker, 03 
Bill Belladona, fakir from Boston, 
R. W. Child, ’03 
Harry Hamamelis, fakir from Bos- 
ton, G. O. Winston, ’04 
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Akela, the Maharajah’s ‘“ Vizier,” 
S. Waller, ’03 
Moni Ghon, Minister of the Treasury, 
J. C. Lord, 03 
Fewa Crops, Minister of Agriculture, 
V. C. Mather, ’03 
Guardian of the Temple, 
A. S. Thurston, ’03 
General Deva Stashan, 
J. S. Seabury, 04 
Telli-skope, Court Astrologer, 
C. G. Loring, ’03 
Lao, guard of the sacred shrine, 
R. W. Page, ’03 
Mao, guard of the sacred shrine, 
G. D. Boardman, ’03 
Jo-Jo, R. W. Page, ’03 
High Priest of Matchoo, 
R. W. Ruhl, 03 
Unda, Daughter of the Maharajah, 
G. Lawton, ’04 
Maa, the Duenna, W. S. Sugden, ’03 

Chorus — Men: L. Brown, 704, L. 
T. Brown, ’03, J. A. Burgess, ’04, O. 
Chew, 03, H. I. Cobb, Jr., 04, E. I. 
Cudahy, ’03, H.C. de Rham, ’04, J. 
A. Knowles, ’03, E. B. Krumbhaar, 
04, T. P. Lindsay, 04, H. W. Mason, 
03, W. A. Burnham, 704, F. W. Pea- 
body, 03, R. W. Ruhl, ’03, R. Sanger, 
04, G. P. Snow, 04, W. N. Taylor, 
03, L. Warner, ’03, K. Winsor, ’03. 
Girls: M. Bolles, 04, A. Forbes, ’04, 
H. H. Flagg, 03, R. W. Locke, ’03, 
R. Lane, ’04, F. G. Macomber, Jr., ’04, 
H. Otis, 04, J. L. Peabody, ’03, F. S. 
Pruyn, ’04, W. P. Walcott, ’03. 

Idols and Ballet —M. Bolles, ’04, 
H. Flagg, 03, R. W. Locke, ’03, R. 
Lane, 04, F. G. Macomber, 704, H. 
Otis, 04, J. L. Peabody, ’03, F. S. 
Pruyn, 704. 

Slaves — E. George, ’03, S. H. Wol- 
cott, 03, W. S. Warland, ’03, J. E. 
Switzer, 703. 

The Pi Eta play, Prince Punjab, 
was given in the club theatre, in 
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Cambridge, on April 17, Graduates’ 
Night, and on April 28, 29, and 30; 
during the recess, a matinée was given 
in Boston, and evening performances 
in Malden and Lowell. The book and 
lyrics of the play were written by P. 
L. Coonley, ’03, the music by A. W. 
Denison, 03. The coaching was 
chiefly done by N. H. White, ’95, and 
J.C. Coleman. The cast was: — 
The Rajah of Mandalay, 
I. T. Cutter, 03 
Sthu Pid, Guardian of the Idol, 
J.C. Miller, 2 L. 
Punjab, a Sailor, T.A. Whidden, ’05 
John Cass, an Antiquarian, 
R. Wellman, ’03 
Eben Roger, Mayor of Unity, Maine, 
C. P. Whorf, 05 
Captain Kahn, of the Rajah’s Guard, 
R. C. Paige, 03 
Kahran Kehoorbad, a Hindoo Priest, 
C. Dill, ’04 
Princess Gara, Daughter of the Rajah, 
A. S. Proudfoot, 03 
Lily Roger, Daughter of Eben Roger, 
G. H. Wise, ’03 
Sue Brett, Her Maid, D. P. Cook, ’05 

Chorus — Girls: H. E. Benedict, 
03, G. G. Davis, 03, R. F. Jackson, 
’03, T. M. Fitzpatrick, ’04, J. E. Gard- 
ner, 04, J. W. J. Marion, 704, R. M. 
Peabody, ’04, R. A. Sadler, 04, F. 
Viaux, 04, H. W. Wise, ’04, C. Ever- 
ett, 05, R. Wallace, 05. Men: S. T. 
McCall, ’03, A. J. Munroe, 703, F. G. 
Brinsmade, ’04, J. C. Davenport, ’04, 
M. C. Fisher, 04, H. B. Higgins, ’04, 
P. C. Sheldon, '04, W. M. Richardson, 
704, H. W. Crosby, ’05, T. Merrell, ’05, 
W. A. Phillips, ’05. 

Dancers — G. G. Davis, 03, S. R. 
Miller, 03, L. D. Somers, 03, M. A. 
Edwards, ’04, R. L. Toppan, ’04, M. 
H. Green, ’05. 

Guards— S. T. McCall, 03, R. C. 
Clapp, ’04, P. E. Sheldon, ’04, G. L. 
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Wire, ’04, R. Olmsted, ’05, L. Smith, 
05, N. B. Wales, ’05, P. A. Wells, ’05. 
The Delta Upsilon Fraternity gave 
their annual Elizabethan revival, be- 
ginning with Graduates’ Night on 
April 13. The play was Eastward 
Ho! by Jonson, Marston, and Chap- 
man. Cambridge performances were 
at Brattle Hall, April 15 and 16; there 
was a Boston performance at the Bijou 
Theatre, April 17. As is usually the 
case with the plays presented by the 
Delta Upsilon, Eastward Ho ! was well 
cast, and well rehearsed. The parts 
were taken by the following: — 
Touchstone, a goldsmith, 
J. D. Williams, ’03 
Quicksilver, the idle ’prentice, 
J. P. Hoguet, ’04 
Golding, the faithful ’prentice, 
H. C. DeLong, 03 
Sir Petronel Flash, S. B. Hall, ’03 
Security, a usurer, F. E. Ames, ’03 
Bramble, a lawyer, 
F. R. Fitzpatrick, 03 
Wolff and Holdfast, jailers, 
C. C. Lane, 04, R. W. Magrane, ’03 
Seagull, a sea captain, 
R. S. Wallace, ’04 
Spendall and Scapethrift, his compan- 
ions, 


W. G. Baer, 04, J. F. Dever, Jr., ’03 


Page, L. H. Whitney, ’05 
Drawer, J. P. Leake, ’04 
Constable, H. C. Ober, ’05 
Gentleman, FE’. H. Bennett, ’04 


Visitor, H. T. Williams, ’03 
First Prisoner, E. F. Mann, ’03 
Second Prisoner, J. F. Henderson, ’05 
Girtred and Mildred, ‘Touchstone’s 
daughters, 
E. F. Breed, 03, D. C. Manning, ’04 
Mrs. Touchstone, E. Swift, 03 
Jail Scene —S. Whitaker, ’03, E. E. 
Craig, ’03, G. S. Stevenson, 03, H. F. 
Schwarz, ’04, B. Walton, ’04. 
The Deutscher Verein play this 


spring was Gustave von Moser’s Der 
Veilchenfresser, presented in Cam- 
bridge on April 2, and in Boston on 
April 3. The cast, of whom W. E. 
Sachs was especially praised, was: — 
Oberst von Rembach, F. W. Cloud, ’05 
Veleska, his daughter, W. H. Chase, 04 
Sophie von Wildenheim, a widow, 
F. H. Osgood, 04 
Frau von Berndt, 
G. W. D. H. Gribble, 06 
Victor von Berndt, her nephew, officer 
of Hussars, P. B. Robinson, 703 
Reinhard von Feldt, a young lawyer, 
W. E. Sachs, ’04 
Frau von Belling, 0. R. Koechi, ’05 
Herr von Golewski, T. Ybarra, 05 
Herr von Schlegel, H. F. Schwarz, ’04 
Johann, servant at Frau von Berndt’s, 
W. H. Hubbard, ’03 
Minna, maid to Frau von Berndt, 
P. G. Henderson, ’05 
Peter, Victor’s servant, 
P. B. Oiney, ’03 
Servant at Rembach’s, 
R. T. Crane, ’04 
Servant at Frau von Wildenheim’s, 
R. C. Kibbey, ’04 
Later, on May 6, the Verein gave a 
performance, in their club rooms, of 
an original comedy in German by G. 
W. D. H. Gribble, ’06, entitled Die 
Watschel. The cast was the follow- 
ing : 
Bleuefield, K. H. Gibson, ’04 
Klara, his wife, H. Henneberger, Jr.,’05 
Trudchen, a young peasant girl, 
P. G. Henderson, ’05 
Max’l, a young peasant, 
T. G. Meier, ’04 
A peddler, H. Bowditch, ’05 
At the February elections of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, the following men were 
chosen: from 1903, G. S. Stevenson. 
Jr., H. T. Poland, G. A. England, 
E. E. Craig, R. W. Magrane, J. I. 
Gorfinkle, G. P. Adams, C. W. Gilkey, 
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J. J. Mahoney, G. B. Laubenstein, 
C. C. Scheffy, M. Hale, H. R. Gard- 
ner, W. E. Clark, G. Johnson, H. W. 
Holmes, C. Read; from 1904, A. 
Locke, F. H. Fobes, C. R. Post, R. S. 
Wallace, P. W. Bridgman, A. A. 
Ballantine, R. H. Keniston, K. K. 
Smith. At the Phi Beta Kappa din- 
ner, held in the Union on May 6, A. 
L. Richards, ’03, was toastmaster ; 
A. A. Ballantine, ’04, was orator ; and 
C. R. Post, 04, was poet. The mar- 
shals of the society are J. A. Field, 
703, and D. P. Lockwood, ’03. Roger 
Ernst, 703, is secretary. A smoker 
was held on March 26, at which Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale spoke. 

The Yale debate, held at Cambridge 
on March 23, was won by Harvard. 
The subject was : 

“The following facts being presup- 
posed: 

“1, The existence of money claims 
by a European government against a 
South American State : 

“2. Such claims submitted by con- 
sent of both parties to the Hague 
Tribunal for arbitration: 

««3, An award by said Tribunal in 
favor of the European government: 

“4, The time and amount of pay- 
ment fixed by the award: 

“5. Default of payment according 
to terms of the award : 

“6. A system of free trade existing 
in the debtor state: 

“ Resolved, That the United States 
should permit the European govern- 
ment to seize and hold permanently 
territory of the debtor state not ex- 
ceeding in value the amount of the 
award.” 

Harvard selected the question and 
Yale chose the negative side. On the 
final trial the six men who had been 
previously retained were divided into 
two teams. M. Hale, ’03, I. Gross- 
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man, 2 L., and R. LuV. Lyman, ’03, 
had the affirmative; and S. Blaikie, 
03, F. B. Wagner, 1 L., and E. M. 
Rabenold, 04, the negative. At this 
trial, in which Grossman, Wagner, and 
Lyman were picked as the team, Gross- 
man was awarded the Coolidge prize 
of $100 for individual work. Later 
Rabenold was chosen alternate. A. 
S. Hayes, ’91, coached. 

At the final debate, the Yale team 
was composed of R. H. Ewell, 03, 
A. Fox, ’03, and C. D. Lockwood, 3 L. 
The judges were President Pritchett of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Provost C. C. Harrison of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
A. L. Brown, United States district 
judge of Rhode Island; Bliss Perry, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, pre- 
sided. The Crimson, after comment- 
ing on the generally high standard of 
the debate, said: — 

“The decision of the judges was 
quickly and unanimously rendered in 
favor of Harvard. However, the Yale 
men were strong speakers and pre- 
sented an effective case. The Univer- 
sity team won largely because their 
case was based on the consideration 
of the interests of the whole civilized 
world, while their opponents considered 
only the interests of the United States. 
Harvard’s contention was that under 
the conditions presupposed in the ques- 
tion the European power had an un- 
questionable right to seize territory 
of the debtor state to the amount of 
the award. The denial of that right 
by the United States would be contrary 
to the interests of South America, the 
United States, and the rest of the civil- 
ized world. The Harvard speakers 
presented their case with greater clear- 
ness and better emphasis than did the 
Yale men, and argued upon more vital 
points. The Yale team laid much stress 
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on rather visionary difficulties. Har- 
vard’s central claim of absolute justice 
on the part of the European power 
they scarcely attempted to meet. In 
delivery the two teams were very evenly 
matched, although the advantage rested 
with the Harvard speakers.” 

The final debate of the class series 
was held on March 13 between the 
Seniors, represented by G. W. Hinck- 
ley, C. W. Gilkey, and G. Bettman, 
and the Freshmen, represented by W. 
M. Shohl, J. W. Plaisted, and H. A. 
Hirshberg. The Seniors had the affirm- 
ative of the question, “ Resolved, That 
it is for the best interests of France to 
annex Moroceo.” The Freshmen won, 
and, for best individual work, H. A. 
Hirshberg, ’06, was awarded the Pas- 
teur medal. Later in the year the 
Freshmen sent a team to debate against 
Exeter, and won. The Sophomores 
sent a team to debate against Wil- 
liams, 1905, and were defeated. 

The class dinners were held in 
March. For the Juniors, W. R. Bowie 
was toastmaster ; toasts were as fol- 
lows: “The Class,” J. A. Burgess ; 
“ Football,” C. B. Marshall; “The 
Press,” A. A. Ballantine; “ Athletics,” 
E. B. Krumbhaar. For the Sopho- 
mores, D. Brannan was toastmaster ; 
their toasts were: “ The Press,” W. 
Field ; “ The Grind,” G. Williamson, 
Jr.; “ Athletics,” W. A. Shick ; “ The 
Class,’? R. W. Leatherbee. At the 
Freshman dinner, C. P. Greenough 
was toastmaster ; the toasts were the 
following : “ The Class,” J. M. Mont- 
gomery, Jr.; “ Athletics,” J. D. Nich- 
ols ; “The Musical Clubs,” S. Da- 
vis; “The Press,” C. D. Morgan ; 
“The Debating Club,” H. A. Hirsh- 
berg. Each of the classes also got to- 
gether at a smoker for its members, 
held in the Living Room of the Union. 
It remained for 1903, however, to de- 
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vise the really novel scheme of a class 
picnic, which was held on Misery Is- 
land, off Beverly, May 16. The ex- 
penses were paid by subscription ; part 
of the money was given when the Class 
had their group picture taken back 
of Memorial. By vigorously cheering 
the Freshmen, who were having their 
picture taken immediately after, the 
Seniors induced them to help by very 
generous subscriptions. <A special 
steamer was chartered, the office gave 
all members of 1903 a holiday on the 
day appointed, posters celebrating the 
occasion were drawn, exhibited, and 
raffled for. Altogether the Seniors 
appeared to enjoy it immensely. A 
committee of Seniors discussed gifts 
which the Class might make to the 
Union, and decided upon a handsome 
pair of andirons, which will be put into 
the Living Room. 

The preliminary trials to select 
speakers for the Boylston prizes for 
elocution were held in Sanders Thea- 
tre on May 6. Prof. G. P. Baker, 
Prof. J. H. Ropes, and Mr. George 
Riddle acted as judges. Of the 47 con- 
testants, the following eleven were re- 
tained. G. Bettman, ’03, “ National 
Duties,” by Theodore Roosevelt ; R. 
Ernst, ’03, “ Progress by Sacrifice,” by 
C. Guild, Jr.; O. G. Frantz, ’03, “ De- 
fense of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” by G. F. Hoar ; M. Hale, 03, 
“The Strenuous Life,” by Theodore 
Roosevelt ; E. C. Johnson, ’04, “ On 
Unreservedly Supporting the Party 
Nominee,” by G. W. Curtis ; D. C. 
Manning, ’04, ‘‘ Address on Woman,” 
by C. F. Depew; S. Thurman, ’03, 
“Defense of Dreyfus,” by E. Zola; 
V. A. Tsanoff, ’04, “Ireland’s Part in 
English Achievement,” by R. Shiel ; 
S. A. Welldon, ’04, “Henry Esmond 
and the Pretender,” by W. M. Thack- 
eray; J. D. Williams, ’03, “ An Inci- 
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dent in the Cuban Revolution,” by R. 
H. Davis. The winners in the final 
contest, held May 14, were: first 
prizes, S. Thurman and S. A. Well- 
don ; second prizes, E. C. Johnson, V. 
A. Tsanoff, and J. D. Williams. 

The fifth annual cable chess match 
between a Cambridge- Oxford team 
anda team composed of men from the 
American colleges was held late in 
March. Of the two Harvard men on 
the team, Rice drew with Webb of 
Cambridge. On the fate of the other 
Harvard man, Bridgman, hung the 
whole contest. His game with Brown 
of Cambridge was finally adjudicated 
by Pillsbury, who gave it to the Eng- 
lishman. The English team thus cap- 
tured the match by 34 games to 2}. 

The lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the University, depart- 
ments, or student organizations, have 
been varied and interesting during the 
past few months. Dr. Washington 
Gladden delivered the William Belden 
Noble series on the general subject, 
“ Witnesses of the Light,” discussing 
Fichte, Wagner, Ruskin, and other 
workers toward enlightenment. Prof. 
W. N. Clarke, of Colgate, was Dud- 
leian lecturer. The names of some of 
the other lecturers, with their subjects, 
will show how diverse were the topics : 
C. S. Peirce, 59, “ Pragmatism as a 
Principle and Method of Right Think- 
ing ;” G. P. Winship, ’93, “ Cortes and 
the Conquest of Mexico ;” Talcott 
Williams, “The Coal Strike and its 
Results ;” W.S. Burgess, ’01, “ Yachts 
and Yacht Designing ;” John Graham 
Brooks, “The Significance of the Award 
of the Coal Strike Commission ;” Hon. 
J.J. Myers, 69, “ Legislative Methods 
and Problems ; ” Moorfield Storey, ’66, 
“The Conduct ‘of a Trial;” E. M. 
Blake, ’99, “The Methods of Sup- 
porting Streets in Subway Construc- 
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tion ;” R. C. Sturgis, ’81, ** Methods 
of Architectural Rendering ;” D. G. 
Lyon, “ Three Weeks in an Explorer’s 
Camp on the Edge of the Desert ;” 
P. Shorey, “ Realism and Idealism in 
Greek Literature and Art ;” Com- 
mander R. E. Peary, “ Field Work 
of ‘the Peary Arctic Club ;” George 
Riddle, ’74, “The Decadence of Eng- 
lish Speech ;” Sidney Lee, “ National 
Biography’; ”’ and “ Foreign Influences 
on Shakespeare ;”’ J. R. Brackett, ’83, 
“ The College Graduate and Charity.” 
C. T. Copeland gave several interest- 
ing lectures, including aseries on “ Eng- 
lish Essayists ;” he read, at various 
times, from Dickens, Thackeray, Ste- 
venson, Kipling, etc. 

The Memorial Society has elected 
from 1903: R. Abercrombie, A. 
Derby, F. R. Dickinson, D. F. Downs, 
R. W. Locke, R. W. Magrane, R. W. 
Page, P. B. Robinson, R. W. Ruhl, 
and J. E. Switzer ; from 1904: W. R. 
Bowie, J. A. Burgess, A. D. Ficke, 
A. Forbes, E. B. Krumbhaar, C. B. 
Marshall, S. B. Parker, F. D. Roose- 
velt, R. C. Ware, and S. A. Welldon. 
—For the second half of 1902-1903, 
the Crimson elected A. F. Nazro, 703, 
president; A. C. Travis, ’05, secre- 
tary ; F. D. Roosevelt, 04, managing 
editor; W. R. Bowie, ’04, and H. 
Otis, 04, assistant managing editors. 
At the mid-year election, H. P. John- 
son, 05, R. H. Bollard, ’05, C. Bur- 
lingham, ’06, and C. D. Morgan, ’06, 
were taken on the staff as editors, and 
W. B. Brigham, ’05, as assistant busi- 
ness manager. —The St. Paul’s Society 
elected officers for 1903 as follows: 
pres., W. R. Bowie, ’04; vice-pres., 
S. N. Hinckley, ’05; sec, W. H. 
Bradley, 05; treas., A. W. Locke, 
05; chorister, G. T. Otis, 04; libra- 
rian, R. D. Shipman, 705; member- 
ship committee, G. C. Cunningham, 
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04, W. C. Larned, ’05, and J. P. So- 
koll, ’06. — The Christian Association 
elected officers as follows : pres., R. 8. 
Wallace, ’04 ; vice-pres., W. R. Bowie, 
04; sec., W. H. Bradley, ’05 ; treas., 
R. Oveson, 705; librarian, A. Tyng, 
04. — At the February election, C. F. D. 
Belden, assistant librarian of the Law 
School, was chosen president of the 
Harvard Dining Association. Direc- 
tors were elected as follows: M. 
Hale, ’03, A. A. Ballantine, ’04, W.S. 
Poor, Jr., ’05, E. H. Letchworth, 1 L., 
G. H. Montague, 2 L., and L. Hay- 
ward, 2 Div. —E. L. Burnham, ’04, 
and R. H. Miller, ’05, have been taken 
on the Monthly as business editors. — 
Officers of the Yacht Club are L. Da- 
vis, 04, commodore; F.G. Macomber, 
Jr., ’04, vice-commodore; R. H. 
Gardiner, Jr., 04, rear-commodore ; 
R. Winsor, Jr., 05, sec. and treas. — 
The Camera Club elected the follow- 
ing officers : M. D. Miller, 2 M., pres. ; 
E. S. Bryant, ’06, vice-pres. ; M. S. 
MeN. Watts, ’05, sec. and treas. ; G. 
W. Outerbridge, 05, corresponding 
secretary ; W. C. Lane, F. L. Olm- 
stead, 94, and J. B. Stetson, ’06, ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The Class Day Committee of 1903 
accepted Commencement designs as 
follows: Statue ticket, G. R. Ains- 
worth ; Yard and Memorial ticket, 
C. G. Loring; Yard ticket, F. G. 
Hall; Senior Spread, P. Adams. — 
The O. K. members just elected from 
1904, are W. H. L. Bell, A. D. Ficke, 
A. Forbes, G. 8. Greenfield, C. J. Ham- 
bleton, T. N. Metcalf, C. Scott, J. H. 
Densmore. — The first seven of the 
Signet from 1905, are in order: S. N. 
Hinckley, Lawrence, N. Y.; D. Davis, 
New York; W. Field, Milton; P. H. 
Muir, Detroit, Mich. ; J. P. Bowditch, 
Framingham ; A. C. Travis, N. Y. ; T. 
Ybarra, Caracas, Venezuela; honor- 
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ary, W. G. Peckham, ’67. — The offi- 
cers of the Cercle Frangais recently 
elected are : Pres., K. H. Gibson, ’04 ; 
sec. O. L. Mills, 05.— The Hasty 
Pudding Club officers for the half 
year just ending are: Pres. E. Bow- 
ditch, Jr., 703 ; vice-pres., S. H. Wol- 
cott, 03; sec., E. B. Krumbhaar, ’04 ; 
treas., R. F. Manning, ’04 ; chorister, 
F. M. Class, 03; Kp., L. Warner, ’03. 
— The Advocate has elected the fol- 
lowing new editors: R. G. Fuller, 
04, W. A. Green, 04, M. K. Hart, 
04, W. B. Blake, ’05.— Work is go- 
ing on in improving the appearance 
of the Yard with shrubs and vines. 
Rather extensive plans are being put 
into execution through the gift of Mr. 
G. F. Peabody, of New York. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


ATHLETICS. 
Agreement with Bale. 


A great many men, and all sorts of 
men, have run, rowed, played baseball, 
and participated in numberless other 
branches of athletic exercise during 
the spring. An added permanence 
has come to university athletic rela- 
tions by the conclusion, after confer- 
ences without end, of a compromise 
agreement with Yale, on eligibility 
rules and other points. We are as- 
sured of our games and races with 
Yale now for two years, and if the 
agreement shall have shown itself a 
satisfactory one, it will in all probabil- 
ity be renewed at the expiration of 
that time. 

At the conference of the Harvard 
and Yale conference committees on 
athletics at Springfield on March 12 
the following agreement was reached : 

“The two universities herewith en- 
ter into an agreement for contests in 
the four main branches of sport, foot- 
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ball, baseball, rowing, and track ath- 
letics, under the following conditions, 
the agreement to continue for two 
years and thereafter to continue for 
successive two-year periods, except 
upon notice to the contrary by pro- 
perly constituted authorities not less 
than six weeks before the termination 
of the previous period of two years. 
Agreement to take effect March 15, 
1903. The following rules are to af- 
fect all students who enter the Univer- 
sities after the summer of 1903. The 
eligibility of students now in the Uni- 
versities shall be determined under the 
rules now in force. 

“ Any cases of disagreement as to 
the construction or meaning of this 
agreement and of both the existing 
rules and the rules herewith adopted 
shall be referred to an arbitration 
committee of three consisting of Mr. 
William Mickleham, of New York 
city, a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mr. R. D. Wrenn, ’95, repre- 
senting Harvard ; and Mr. Otto T. 
Bannard, representing Yale, whose de- 
cision shall be final. 

“The captain at each University 
shall be held finally responsible for the 
eligibility of the list of candidates he 
submits, except in matters determined 
by college standing and scholarship. 
At each University a committee of re- 
ference shall be appointed before Octo- 
ber 1 of each year (this committee to 
include at least three graduates and 
the names of the committee to be pub- 
lished) with whom the captain shall 
confer as to the eligibility of his list 
of men. In case of disagreement be- 
tween the captain and his committee, 
the case must be thus stated when 
submitting his list of names to the op- 
posing captain, who may then refer it 
to the Arbitration Committee (pro- 
vided for in the preamble) whose de- 
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cision shall be final. But even in case 
the captain and his own committee 
agree a case may still be referred by 
the opposing captain to the Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

“Rule 1.— No student shall be 
eligible unless he is, and intends to be 
throughout the academic year, a bona 
fide member of the University, taking 
a full year’s work in courses leading to 
a degree. His name must have been 
presented, at least two weeks in ad- 
vance, to the Dean or Director of the 
Department in which he is enrolled, 
and declared by him to be in satisfac- 
tory standing. 

“ Note.—a. No student shall be 
deemed to be in satisfactory standing 
within the meaning of this rule, if he 
has been dropped from his class to a 
lower class, or from a first year class 
out of the University, or if he is on 
probation. In case he has_ been 
dropped, he must have completed sat- 
isfactorily one year’s work, before he 
shall be eligible, unless he shall in the 
mean time have made up all the defi- 
ciencies which stand in the way of his 
restoration to his original class. 

“pb, A student whose college work 
is satisfactory, but who has been de- 
clared by the Dean to have been 
dropped on account of sickness or en- 
trance conditions shall be considered 
eligible under this rule. 

“¢, A student, who by reason of his 
probation or of deficiency in his stud- 
ies is not eligible, shall not become 
eligible by entering another Depart- 
ment of the University, until after he 
has completed satisfactorily one entire 
year’s work. 

“Rule 2.— No student shall be 
eligible for a University team unless 
he is an undergraduate or has been in 
attendance one full academic year at 
the University. 
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“Rule 3.— No undergraduate who 
has ever played in an intercollegiate 
contest upon a university team of an- 
other college shall play upon a uni- 
versity team until he has resided one 
academic year at the University and 
passed the annual examinations upon 
a full year’s work. 

“ Rule 4. — No student who has not 
passed an entrance examination shall 
be eligible until he has resided a year 
at the University and has passed satis- 
factorily in a course equivalent to that 
required of candidates for a degree in 
the Department of which he is a mem- 
ber. 

“ Rule 5. — No student shall repre- 
sent one or more universities or col- 
leges in athletic contests for more 
than four academic years. A student 
shall be considered to have represented 
his University if he has taken part on 
a University team in any intercollegi- 
ate contest which was on the official 
schedule or regularly advertised or 
where gate money was charged. 

“Note. In this rule the term ‘col- 
lege’ includes all institutions named 
in the lists of colleges and technologi- 
cal schools in the last Report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, as 
revised by the committees. 

“Rule 6.— No student shall be 
eligible who shall have received, in 
order to enable him to take part in or 
for participation in or for teaching any 
form of athletics or gymnastics, any 
pecuniary gain or emolument what- 
ever, with the single exception that he 
may have received from his college 
organization or from any permanent 
amateur association of which he was at 
the time a regular member, the amount 
by which the expenses incurred by him 
in representing his organization in ath- 
letic contests exceeded his ordinary 
expenses. 
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“Rule 7.—No student shall be a 
member of a Freshman team or crew, 
except one who has never before at- 
tended another college or University, 
and who is a member of the first year 
class and in his first year of residence, 
and in satisfactory standing. 

“Rule 8.— Each captain shall sub- 
mit to the other captain, in writing, at 
least three weeks before the contest, a 
list of his men. No protest against 
any man shall be considered unless 
sent by registered mail at least two 
weeks before the contest in which the 
man is to take part.” 


Dockep. 

At the end of the preliminary season 
the Harvard hockey team stood first 
with a record of four victories and no 
defeats. The Princeton team having 
withdrawn, Yale and Columbia were 
tied for second place. In playing off 
the tie, Yale won, thus securing the 
right to play Harvard in the final 
series for the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. This Harvard won by two 
consecutive victories in St. Nicholas 
Rink, New York. On Feb. 27 the 
score was: Harvard 6, Yale 2; on 
Feb. 28, Harvard 5, Yale 1. The 
Harvard team was fast and in excel- 
lent physical condition. The follow- 
ing men played in either one of the 
final games : Macleod, Newhall, Lov- 
ering (captain), Foster and Souther, 
forwards ; Clothier, cover-point; Carr, 
point ; Litchfield and Manning, goals. 
T. B. Souther, ’04, was elected cap- 
tain for next year. 

An interesting interclass series was 
held in which 1905 finished first by 
defeating 1904. The sophomore team 
was made up of: Prentice, Wagstaff, 
Egan, and Calloway, forwards ; Aert- 
son, cover-point; Sard, point; and 
Tilden, goal. 
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Basket Ball. 


After various ups and downs the 
Basket Ball team closed its season 
early in March by being twice de- 
feated by Yale, whose team secured 
the intercollegiate championship. The 
scores of the later games were : 

January 31. H., 13; Pennsylvania, 11. 
February 4. H., 42; Brown, 7. 
7. H., 12; Columbia, 14. 
12. H., 29; Princeton, 28. 
13. H., 11; Columbia, 19. 
21. H., 8; Cornell, 17. 
28. H., 3; Yale, 20. 
March 6. H., 10; Yale, 22. 

The following men played in either 
one of the two games with Yale: 
Grant, Henderson, and Smith, for- 
wards; Randall. and Linehan, cen- 
tres ; Hanavan and Bigelow, guards. 
The captain for next year is H. B. 
Bigelow, ’04. 

The Freshman Basket Ball team was 
defeated by the Yale Freshman in the 
final game of their season at New 
Haven on March 7, the score being 23 
to 16. 

Rowing. 


On March 2 the first crew went on to 
the river. A week later all the eight 
class crews were rowing out of doors, 
with second crews in the case of the 
Freshmen, and with one or two upper 
class seconds. The plan of spring 
racing was the same as that followed 
last year, except that the Freshman in- 
terclub race came earlier, at the same 
time with the other interclub races 
(Weld, 1903, against Newell, 1903, 
Weld, 1904, against Newell, 1904, and 
Weld, 1905, against Newell, 1905), 
so that the winning Freshman boat 
might enter the final of the class re- 
gatta. 

The class crews were coached more 
and better than they usually are. 
Wray had the Weld Freshmen, and 
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Vail the Newell; both crews were 
fast, with the advantage, as the race 
proved, with the Weld, which had 
really remarkable material. At the 
Newell, H. Bullard, 02, coached the 
Sophomores, who, in spite of the good 
material in the boat, never got very 
well together. The Weld Sophomore 
crew, coached by J. H. Perkins, ’98, 
though they looked badly, rowed well 
together, and were well stroked. J. F. 
Perkins, 3 L., had charge of the New- 
ell Juniors, who received the best of 
coaching. Their boat was badly 
shaken up only three days before the 
race, however, by the loss of two men 
who were prevented from rowing. 
The Junior Weld boat got together 
early, and, under E. C. Boardman, ’99, 
developed into a smooth crew, excep- 
tionally fast in smooth water. The 
Newell Seniors, coached by J. Law- 
rence, 01, were very promising ; they 
achieved, best of any of the crews, 
length of stroke. Their opponents at 
the Weld, however, had more dash 
than any other of the eight crews. 
They had, moreover, rowed together 
in practically the same order for two 
years before, and were almost the 
same crew which, as Weld Senior, de- 
feated Annapolis last year. They 
were coached by H. Bancroft, ’98. 

On the whole it was no very great 
surprise to have the Weld capture all 
four races with a good deal of ease. 
The races were rowed on April 7 and 
8, under poor weather conditions. The 
time of none of the four races was 
fast ; the Seniors did best, cover- 
ing the course in 10 min. and 13 sec. 
In the Freshman race and in the 
Sophomore race there were two New- 
ell crews and a Weld. In the Jun- 
ior and Senior races there was one 
crew from each club. The orders of 
the four winning boats, which thus be- 
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came the class crews to row in the 
final, were as follows : — 

Seniors: Stroke, Wolcott ; 7, Hart- 
well; 6, Derby ; 5, Bent; 4, Green- 
ough; 3, Ernst; 2, Roberts; bow, 
George ; coxswain, Kelley. 

Juniors : stroke, Dillingham; 7, Min- 
turn; 6, Sanger; 5, Bleakie; 4, Linds- 
ley; 3, Lloyd; 2, Macomber; bow, de 
Rham; coxswain, Swan, Ivy. 

Sophomores: stroke, Richmond; 7, 
Lawson; 6, Ober; 5, Abbott; 4, Dem- 
ing; 3, Eayrs; 2, Joy; bow, Johnson; 
coxswain, Chase. 

Freshmen: stroke, Filley; 7, Gill; 
6, Pleasanton; 5, Hollingsworth; 4, 
Shepard; 3, Corlett; 2, Hyde; bow, 
Judd; coxswain, Borden. 

A Law School crew rowed in the final 
race, though, since it had no club com- 
petitor, it was not entered in the trials; 
the order: — 

Law School: stroke, Brigham; 7, 
Swaim; 6, Colby; 5, Duffy; 4, Howe; 
3, Marvin; 2, Brooks; bow, Morse; 
coxswain, Bonelli, ’06. 

The final race was scheduled for 
April 13, but rough water forced a 
postponement from Monday to Fri- 
day, when it was resolved in despera- 
tion that the race should be rowed early 
in the afternoon, although the weather 
was then most unfavorable. Inas- 
much as that was the Friday before 
the recess, and especially as a week of 
’Varsity Squad work had been lost, the 
race was started despite the wind 
which blew strongly across the course, 
and the bad water occasioned by it. 
In the hurry attendant on the decision 
to row that day, only the Seniors and 
the Law School had time to get wash- 
boards put on their shells. As a re- 
sult they were the only crews that fin- 
ished. The Juniors were picked up 
by the launch when they had hardly 
passed the bridge (the race was rowed 
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upstream) ; the Sophomores paddled in 
toward the Cambridge shore and were 
rescued when sitting in a sunken shell 
with water up to their armpits; the 
Freshmen barely got across the line, 
after stopping a half-mile below the 
finish. The two remaining crews 
fought it out in boats half filled; the 
Seniors won the race with open water 
between them and the Law School. 
The University Squad, who began 
work on the following day, rowed dur- 
ing the first part of the recess. F. L. 
Higginson is coaching. There is, as 
usual, some difficulty in picking a 
stroke. Wolcott, who stroked the Sen- 
ior boat, was tried up to the first week 
in May, but at present writing the Jun- 
ior stroke, Dillingham, is stroking the 
first crew. Lawson, who rowed at 7 
in the Sophomore boat, has done very 
well at that place in the ’Varsity. 
McGrew, captain, who stroked last 
year, is at 6. Foster is at 4, where he 
rowed last year. Various men have 
been tried at 3 and 2. Swaim, who 
was 7in the Sophomore Newell boat, 
has been at bow from the outset. The 
three coxswains on the squad have evi- 
dently not been graded as yet, but are 
used in both boats in turn. They are 
M. H. Ivy, 704, who steered the four 
last June, B. S. Litchfield, ’03, and A. 
E. Chase, 05. Two men, R. Sanger, 
04, and A. W. Locke, ’05, are still on 
the squad, though they were not row- 
ing when the list of orders, below, was 
in effect. A Freshman is on the squad 
for the first time in several years. The 
second crew went to Ithaca on May 
30 to row ina regatta for second crews 
held by Cornell. The present order 
of the University boats is: — 
’Varsity: stroke, H. G. Dillingham, 
04; 7, C. Lawson, 705; 6, D. D. L. 
McGrew, 03 (captain); 5, J. P. B. 
Duffy, 2 L.; 4, F. W. C. Foster, ’03; 3, 
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C. A. Hartwell, 03; 2, O. D. Filley, 
706; bow, L. T. Swaim, ’05. 

Second: stroke, S. H. Wolcott, ’03; 
7, R. Haycock, ’03; 6, R. Foster, 04; 
5, J. B. Ayer, 03; 4, R. Derby, ’03; 
3, H. C. Ober, 05; 2, H. B. Webster, 
05; bow, E. George, 03. 

The Freshman squad returned to 
Cambridge in the middle of the recess 
to begin work under J. F. Perkins, 3 
L., who has been coaching them. Fil- 
ley, stroke of the Weld, was taken on 
the ’Varsity squad, so that Perkins 
has been driven to try various men at 
stroke. The material is unusually 
strong, heavy, and experienced; they 
should turn out a very fast eight. They 
are to row against Worcester High 
School and Stone’s School before they 
go to New London. The orders now 
are: 

First Freshman: stroke, Hollings- 
worth; 7, Flint; 6, Guild; 5, Kellogg; 
4, Pleasanton ; 3, Burchard; 2, White; 
bow, Judd; coxswain, Williams. 

Second : stroke, Shepard ; 7, Switzer; 
6, Sabine; 5, Moller; 4, Gill; 3, Cor- 
lett; 2, Hyde; bow, Munro; coxswain, 
Borden. 

The club rowing, which began after 
the spring recess, has done fairly well 
at the Weld, but the Newell has had 
difficulty in getting more than one crew 
out. Wray and Vail are coaching. G. 
D. Boardman, ’03, is captain of the 
Newell Club; H. Minturn, ’04, has 
been elected temporary captain of the 
Weld. The two first crews are rowing 
in the following order: — 

Weld first: stroke, Richmond; 7, 
Minturn; 6, Lindsley; 5, Morse; 4, 
Deming; 3, Lloyd; 2, Macomber; bow, 
de Rham; coxswain, Whitney. 

Newell first: stroke, Stevens; 7, D. 
K. James; 6, Brigham; 5, Welldon; 4, 
R. S. James; 3, Walcott; 2, Ames; 
bow, Otis; Coxswain, Lewis. 
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Baseball. 


The fact that a nine composed al- 
most entirely of veterans began work 
in the latter part of the winter, com- 
bined with the belief that Harvard 
had in Clarkson and Stillman a pair 
of invincible pitchers, gave rise to a 
feeling of considerable over-confi- 
dence, not so much on the part of the 
team as in the College. Some very 
loose work in games late in April cor- 
rected this mistake somewhat, and 
while the outlook as I write seems 
bright, the tendency to consider the 
Yale series as already won has fortu- 
nately disappeared. 

The candidates, 95 of them, met 
on Feb. 12, and were addressed by B. 
Wendell, 02, the coach, and by W. 
Clarkson, 703, the captain. Practice 
in the cage was begun at once and con- 
tinued until March 17, when the team 
went out of doors. Pitchers were 
found fairly plenty. Clarkson and 
Stillman are in excellent form; P. N. 
Coburn, ’03, has worked acceptably 
though he pitched poorly against West 
Point; H. S. Hutchinson, ’04, has been 
tried once or twice. Behind the bat 
R. P. Kernan, 703, who caught the 
greater part of last year, has done 
rather well; B. K. Stephenson, a Fresh- 
man, has also caught in some of the 
games. Since O. G. Frantz was de- 
clared permanently ineligible, C. W. 
Randall, ’05, who played first base 
last year, is in that position again. 
Two good second basemen, E. E. 
Coolidge, 3L., and S. H. Skilton, ’04, 
both ’Varsity players of last year and 
previous years, are trying for the posi- 
tion; Coolidge seems on the whole the 
more reliable. W.C. Matthews, ’05, 
at short stop, and P. Carr, ’04, at third, 
field better than they bat. Carr is very 
fast on the bases, in which department 
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the nine has been thoroughly drilled. 
The batting of all is more or less poor. 
The fielders are Clarkson and Still- 
man, when they are not pitching, L. 
J. Daly, ’03, and H. D. Kernan, ’05. 
The first two games on the schedule, 
with the University of Maine and with 
Trinity, were both canceled because of 
rain. Colby was easily defeated in the 
first game of the season. Since the 
next game, which was with Fordham, 
had also to be canceled on account of 
the weather, the men started on the 
southern trip without much prepara- 
tion. They won from Georgetown, 
from Annapolis, and from Annapolis 
second, and were defeated by West 
Point. The summary of games so far 
played is appended: — 
April11. H., 15; Colby, 3. 
18. H., 3; Georgetown, 0. 
22. H., 15; Annapolis, 3. 
23. H., 10; Annapolis, 3. 
25. H., 4; West Point, 6. 
28. H., 11; Exeter, 0. 
30. H., 8; Amherst, 7. 
May 2. H., 8; Williams, 2. 
4. H., 9; Dartmouth, 1. 
7. H., 5; Brown, 0. 
9. H.,17; Wesleyan, 3. 
11 H., 9; Andover, 0. 
13. H., 16; Cornell, 3. 


The games still to be played are with 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, May 16; 
with Bowdoin, May 20; with Prince- 
ton, May 23; with Holy Cross, May 
27; with Georgetown, May 29; with 
Brown, at Providence, June 3; with 
Holy Cross, at Worcester, June 6; 
with Columbia, June 9; with Pennsy]- 
vania, June 13; with Yale, June 18; 
with Yale, at New Haven, June 23; 
and with Yale, at New York, in case 
of tie, June 27. 

O. G. Frantz, 03, has been working 
with the Freshman nine. They have 
the regulation faults of an inexperi- 
enced team, inability to time the ball 
when they are batting, careless field- 
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ing, and inaccurate throwing in the 
infield. They are all earnest how- 
ever, and should get into acceptable 
shape by the time of their games with 
the Yale Freshmen. R. J. Leonard 
is captain. So far the scores have 
been: — 
April 18. H., 1906, 14; Camb. M. T. H.8., 3. 
25. H., 1906, 15; Mechanic Arts H. 8., 0. 
27. H., 1906, 18; Volkmann’s, 5. 
29. H., 1906, 13; Noble’s, 5. 
. H., 1906, 10; Andover, 3. 
. H., 1906, 17 ; Groton, 3. 
11. H., 1906, 6; H. Second, 5. 
The games still to be played are with 
Exeter, May 13; with St. Mark’s, May 
16; with Dean Academy, May 18; 
with Stone’s, May 20; with Yale, 1906, 
at New Haven, May 23; with Hopkin- 
son, May 27; with Yale, 1906, May 30. 
The Freshmen who are playing now 
are: pitcher, Castle; catcher, Quigley; 
first base, Nichols; second, Leonard; 
third, Grant; short stop, Bradbury; 
right field, Sperry; centre, Spencer; 
left, Newhall. 

The Second Nine began its season 
by defeating Cambridge Latin School 
on April 28. Since then the team has 
developed into satisfactory shape. H. 
S. Parker, 04, is captain. The games 
played are as follows: — 

April 28. H., Second, 12; Cambridge Latin, 4. 
May 2. H., Second, 11; Roxbury Latin, 8. 

6. H., Second, 18; Adams Academy, 1. 

9. H., Second, 4; Dean Academy, 14. 

11. H., Second, 5; H., 1906, 6. 

13. H., Second, 5; Andover, 4. 
The games still to be played are with 
Boston University, May 14; Groton, 
May 16; Exeter, May 20 ; Freshmen, 
May 22; All-Leiter team, May 26; 
University of Maine, May 28; Colby, 
May 29. The team as playing now 
is: Pitcher, Tuckerman; catcher, 
Parker; first base, Fischel; second, 
Marshall; third, Bolton; short stop, 
Murphy; right field, Greenough ; 
centre, Lovering; left, Blatterman. 
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The Leiter Cup series began late in 
April, 21 teams being entered, viz., 
Indians, Boers, Boiler-Makers, Hol- 
yoke Heights, Stewed Prunes, Egyp- 
tian Deities, Incognitos, Butterfin- 
gers, Grinds, Losers, Hell-o-go-damns, 
Strollers, Dagoes, Hustlers, Storks, 
Muffers, Sleeping Beauties, No Names, 
Pie Faces, Dew Drops, Dinky Dinks. 


Crack Team. 

The first competition in which mem- 
bers of the Track Team participated 
after their winter training was the 
Boston Athletic Association indoor 
meet, held in Mechanics’ Hall, Feb. 14. 
A Harvard relay team defeated Penn- 
sylvania, and another raced against 
Yale. In this latter event an accident 
happened which caused it to be de- 
clared no race. 1906 won the interclass 
relay races. In the handicap events 
various Harvard contestants figured. 

The real call for candidates was is- 
sued by Capt. M. T. Lighter some- 
what later; 86 men responded, and 
began indoor training in squads. They 
were able to work out of doors from 
March 13 on, in preparation for the 
University games, the class games, 
and a new competition, Field Day, 
which is to be open only to those who 
have never been regular members of a 
university track team. Bad weather 
necessitated postponing the Univer- 
sity games from April 16 till after 
the recess. There were 150 entries, 
when the events were finally run off, 
on April 29. In general the results 
were encouraging, except in the field 
events, where the performances were 
unsatisfactory. F. H. Schoenfuss, ’04, 
however, broke the University shot-put 
record, with a distance of 44 ft 1} in. 
W. A. Colwell, 2 G., and R. W. Walsh, 
3 L., showed up well in the distance 
runs. L. Grilk, ’04, did well in the 
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220 yards. Several Freshmen fig- 
ured: Dives, in the quarter-mile ; 
Ames, in the half-mile ; Howland, in 
the two-mile; and Jordan, in the 
broad jump. All these Freshmen had 
handicaps. 

The Class Games, held on May 8, 
were won by the Seniors. J. Q. 
Tingley, ’05, broke the shot-put record 
made by Schoenfuss the week before, 
making a distance of 44 ft. 74 in. 
J. E. Haigh, ’03, ran well in the quar- 


ter. The summaries follow : — 

1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
100-yards dash......... 1 0 5 2 
220-yards dash......... 2 1 5 0 
440-yards run.......... 7 0 0 1 
880-yards run.......... 5 0 2 1 
MG FU a si0 5055 ce0eee 2 5 1 0 
Two-mile run.......... 7 1 0 0 
120-yards hurdles...... 0 8 0 0 
220-yards hurdles...... 1 7 0 0 
Pere eeree 0 3 5 0 
High Jompes..6....08% 6} 0 1; 60 
Broad jump. .<......... 1 0 5 2 
POO VAUIE, 0. <s vesccves 0 3 5 0 
Hammer throw........ 5 0 3 0 

374 «28 = 324 6 


Harvard was entered in the two- 
mile and four-mile relay races held by 
the University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia on April 25. Both teams, 
the two-mile, consisting of Curtis, 
Adams, Clerk, and Foster, and the 
four-mile, consisting of Hall, Stone, 
Colwell, and Walsh, were badly beaten. 
Shick won the 100-yards dash at this 
meet. 


Lacrosse. 

The lacrosse team, having good ma- 
terial and excellent coaching, has de- 
veloped beyond the usual point this 
spring. Work began on March 2. 
The squad was divided into classes, 
and class games were held before the 
’Varsity squad was picked. 1904 de- 
feated 1903 on April 6, 5-0. 1905 
defeated 1906 on April 9, 7-0. In 
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the final game the Juniors won in an 
exceptionally well played game, by a 
score of 3-2. The ’Varsity squad of 
27 men began work under direction of 
R. Wynne, 02 M., who played cover- 
point last year. So far only one game 
has been played, on May 9, with the 
College of the City of New York; 
Harvard won, 6-2. The schedule in- 
cludes games with Hobart, University 
of Pennsylvania, Crescent Athletic 
Club, Columbia, Cornell, Springfield 
Manual Training School, and the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge team. 


Shooting. 

The final contests of the class shoot 
were held in February, when the Jun- 
ior team, consisting of Ingalls, Mar- 
shall, Wright, and Marsalis, defeated 
the Freshmen. After some interest- 
ing competitions, the Officers’ Cup for 
individual scores was won by J. L. 
Stettinius, 04. On March 28 the 
shooting team defeated Birch-brook 
Gun Club and Watertown Gun Club; 
on April 4 they defeated Milton Gun 
Club ; on April 16 they defeated Bos- 
ton Gun Club; on April 29 they 
finished third in a tournament at 
Wellington, in which six clubs were 
entered. Du Pont, Ingalls, Bancroft, 
Marshall, Hayward, Marsalis, Cor- 
bett, and Colson are the men who 
have done most of the shooting for 
Harvard. The team took first place 
owing to the brilliant work of Captain 
Du Pont in the intercollegiate shoot at 
Philadelphia, May 2. 


Cricket. 

The University Cricket Team, of 
which W. N. Taylor, ’03, is captain, 
began work in March, with 34 candi- 
dates. So far they have won two games 
from Lynn, and have been defeated by 
Everett. Their schedule includes a 
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game with Brockton Cricket Club, 
another with Everett Cricket Club, 
and another with Lynn Cricket Club, 
games with Pawtucket Y. M. C. A, 
Haverford College, and University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Football, 

C. B. Marshall, ’04, captain of the 
Eleven, had two weeks of practice for 
his football candidates early in April. 
J.S. Cranston is to be head coach. The 
schedule for next autumn includes 
games with the same 12 teams that 
were played last year. The dates 
are: Sept. 26, Williams; Sept. 30, 
Bowdoin; Oct. 3, Maine ; Oct. 7, 
Bates; Oct. 10, Amherst ; Oct. 14, 
Wesleyan; Oct. 17, West Point, at 
West Point ; Oct. 24, Brown ; Oct. 31, 
Carlisle ; Nov. 7, University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelphia; Nov. 14, 
Dartmouth ; Nov. 21, Yale. <A great 
deal of comment was occasioned by 
Prof. Hollis’s article on football in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for March. Un- 
fortunately it appeared on the day 
when the athletic agreement with 
Yale was being finally considered in 
conference. But whenever it might 
have appeared, it is certain that the 
greater part of the undergraduates 
would have unhesitatingly condemned 
the proposition to give up football with 
Yale. The Crimson said : — 

“ Professor Hollis’s article on ‘ Foot- 
ball’ in the Graduates’ Magazine con- 
tains many truths which are realized 
by all of us, but the inconsequent con- 
clusion is one which is not at all repre- 
sentative of our undergraduate feel- 
ing. Most of us would like to see 
certain reforms and improvements in 
some of the present methods, but we 
do not believe that the way to remedy 
the evils is the revolutionary one of 
giving up the Yale game. There is a 
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far better way which lies in moderat- 
ing the existing rules and getting a 
result which will do away with the most 
objectionable of the bad features. 

“While not written in an official 
way, the article will have great noto- 
riety throughout the country as being 
from the pen of the chairman of our 
Athletic Committee, and it will be 
considered an expression of our under- 
graduate opinion. We feel that this 
fact should have been realized by the 
writer, and no such unrepresentative 
statement should have appeared over 
his name. It seems, to say the least, 
inconsistent that Professor Hollis, who 
is a member of the committee for fram- 
ing an athletic agreement with Yale, 
should make the plain statement that 
the Yale game should be given up. 
This assertion, which cannot possibly 
be beneficial to the University, is, we 
feel sure, one which few Harvard men 
will support.” 


IAotes. 

Much interest was manifested in 
swimming during the winter. 1904 
won an interclass relay race, held in 
the Dunster Tank. Later, in a swim- 
ming meet with Yale, Harvard won 
the water-polo game, 1-0; won the 
50 yards dash (W. Kent, Jr., ’04); 
won the 220 yards dash (O. N. Shep- 
ard, 06) ; and lost the 300 yards relay 
race. The officers of the Swimming 
Association for next year are: Pres., 
W. T. Harrison, ’05 ; vice-pres., C. G. 
Dodge, ’04 ; sec. and treas., W. D. Sar- 
gent, 05; captain of relay team, W. 
Kent, ’04; captain of water-polo teams, 
W. T. Harrison, ’°05.— The officers 
of the Tennis Association are: Pres., 
J. S. Seabury, ’04; vice-pres., W. J. 
Clothier, ’04; sec. and treas., B. S. 
Prentice, ’05; chairman of tourna- 
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ment committee, H. H. Whitman, 
06 ; Senior director, T. Blagden, ’04 ; 
Junior director, J. I. B. Larned, ’05 ; 
Sophomore director, R. J. Leonard, 
06. In the interscholastic tournament, 
held May 2 and 4, Browne and Nichols 
tied with Exeter for first place. An 
interclass tournament was held later, 
in preparation for the tournament 
against Yale, held May 23.—G. F. 
Tyler, 05, is assistant manager of 
the University Eleven for next year ; 
and F, A. Goodhue, ’06, is second as- 
sistant. — P. Dana, ’04, has been ap- 
pointed assistant track manager. — 
The University handball tournament, 
held during April, was won by D. R. 
Radovsky, 1 L.— A Gymnastic Club 
was formed in February; A. Tyng, 
’04, was elected president, and G. F. 
Evans, ’05, secretary. — Since the in- 
tercollegiate golf tournament is to be 
held in the autumn this year, Uni- 
versity golf did not attract much at- 
tention during the spring. Ten men 
were allowed to play on the Country 
Club Links at Brookline during May. 
A University tournament was also 
held.— The Fencing Team worked 
vigorously through the winter, de- 
feated Columbia in February, and 
Cornell and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in March. H. W. 
Holmes, ’03, the captain, left college 
for the rest of the year just before 
the Intercollegiate Tournament, and 
H. Saint Gaudens, 03, was elected in 
his place. In the tournament March 
28, in New York, Harvard finished in 
last place. West Point won. — T. T. 
Whitney is manager, and L. Delano, 
assistant manager, of the Freshman 
nine. — J. D. C. Bradley is manager, 
and W. F. Emerson assistant manager, 
of the Freshman crew. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04, 
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THE GRADUATES. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALUMNI. 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held in Harvard Hall 
on Commencement Day, Wednesday, 
June 24, at 1 p.m. Tickets for the 
dinner will be for sale only at the 
north windows of Grays Hall between 
the hours of 9.30 A.M. and 2 P. M. 
Tickets will be reserved for members 
of the classes of 1853 and of previous 
years, and of the Class of 1878 until 
1p.M. Officers of instruction of the 
Academie Department, although not 
graduates of the College, are entitled 
to purchase tickets. 

Stephen Chase, ’86, Sec. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 

The Association will meet at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Monday evening, June 
22, for its 32d annual banquet. Safford 
G. Perry, D. D. S., of New York city, 
will be the guest. 

Alumni Day will, for the seventh 
consecutive year, be observed at the 
School building, Boston. A series of 
ten conferences has been arranged by 
the committee to be under the charge 
of each teacher of the School pertain- 
ing to his own department. The work 
of the School will, as usual, be dis- 
played, and patients will be present 
showing its practical application. 

On Commencement Day, Wednes- 
day, June 24, the usual spread will be 
held at 5 Hollis Hall, Cambridge. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d 86, Sec. 


DIVINITY ALUMNI. 
The Harvard Divinity School 
Alumni will hold their annual meet- 
ing for the election of officers and to 


transact other business in the chapel 
of the Divinity School, Tuesday, June 
23, 1903, at 10 a.m. The business 
meeting will be followed by an ad- 
dress by the Rev. W. H. Lyon, of 
Brookline, and by the necrologist, 
the Rev. S. C. Beach, of Wayland. 
Dinner will be served at 1.30 P. M., 
at the Harvard Union, Quincy St. 
Roderick Stebbins, ’81, See. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association will be held 
at the rooms of the Bar Association of 
the city of Boston, in the Post Office 
Building, on Tuesday, June 23, 1903, 
at 3.30 o’clock Pp. M., for the election of 
officers and transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before 
the meeting. 

Robert L. Raymond, ’98, Sec. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of the Law- 
rence Scientific School Association 
will be held in room 16, University 
Hall, immediately after the Com- 
mencement exercises in Sanders Thea- 
tre. A simple collation will be served 
in 16 University Hall at the conclu- 
sion of the business meeting. All 
members are urged to attend the an- 
nual meeting, and are cordially invited 
to be present at the collation. All 
graduates of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and all former members of the 
School, whether graduates or not, who 
have not already joined the Associa- 
tion, will be weleomed as members. 
The initiation fee is $1.00, and the an- 
nual fee is $1.00. Applications for 
membership may be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Association, Prof. 
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J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
J. L. Love, p 90, Sec. 


MEDICAL. 

The triennial dinner of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association will be 
held at Hotel Westminster, Copley 
Sq., June 24, 1903, at 7 p.m. The an- 
nual meeting will be held at 6.30 P. M. 
at the same place on the same day. 
The usual spread will be at 1 Stough- 
ton Hall on Commencement Day. 

Geo. S. Whiteside, m ’97, See. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ANDOVER. 

At a meeting held early in March 
at the Phillips Inn, Andover, the Har- 
vard Club of Andover was organized. 
Harvard classes from 1846 to 1902 
were represented. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, C. F. 
Palmer, ’92; vice-president, C. E. Ab- 
bott, m ’81; secretary and treasurer, 
A. E. Hulme, d’92. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The annual meeting of the Club 
was held at the Saturn Club, April 24, 
1903. There being considerable busi- 
ness to transact it was decided not to 
hold a dinner this year, but to have a 
business meeting in the evening to be 
followed by a smoker. The meeting 
was called to order by Pres. J. B. Olm- 
sted. The treasurer presented his an- 
nual report showing a balance on hand 
of $122.09 general fund, and $15 
scholarship fund. 

The committee, consisting of A. C. 
Richardson, F. M. Hollister, ’65, and 
Frederic Almy, ’80, appointed at the 
annual meeting last year to recom- 
mend action to be taken regarding the 
establishment of a scholarship at Har- 
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vard, presented their report, stating 
the sum of $200 had been pledged 
by members of the Club and that an- 
nouncement of the Club’s purpose had 
been made to Pres. Eliot at his visit 
to Buffalo in January. The committee 
further recommended terms, condi- 
tions, and regulations governing the 
gift of the scholarship to the Univer- 
sity and its award. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee were considered and discussed 
in detail and the following regulations 
were finally adopted : — 

“1. That the scholarship be 
awarded annually by a committee of 
the Club. 

“2. Thatit shall be given habitually 
to undergraduates, but that the com- 
mittee have authority to award it to 
others, in its discretion. 

“3. That it be given preferably to 
a different person each year. 

“4, That it be open to any student 
residing in Erie County. 

“5, That the money be paid to the 
Treasurer of the Corporation at the 
beginning of the College year, and 
by him to the successful candidate, by 
credit upon his term-bills, or other- 
wise. 

“6. That the award be given upon 
the following conditions : — 

“(a.) The candidate must satisfy the 
committee that he is in need of assist- 
ance, and, generally speaking, in sound 
bodily health. 

“(b.) He must present satisfactory 
testimonials as to his scholarship and 
moral character, from the principal of 
the school from which he graduated 
or which he last attended, and from 
others. 

“(c.) He must meet the committee 
for a personal interview at a time and 
place to be appointed by them, of 
which due notice will be given. 
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«© (d.) He must have passed his final 
examinations and been admitted to the 
College or Graduate School before the 
award is finally made.” 

The following members have since 
been named by the President to serve 
on the Scholarship Committee with the 
President and Secretary, who are mem- 
bers ex afficio: C. P. Norton, ’80, W. 
H. Gratwick, ’92, and L. E. Des- 
becker, ’93. 

After the scholarship matter was 
disposed of, E. B. Nelson, ’73, of Rome, 
N. Y., offered to have copies of the 
constitution and the list of members 
printed for distribution, and the offer 
was accepted with thanks. 

On motion of Mr. Gorham it was 
resolved that the Secretary send offi- 
cial notice of the action of the Club in 
regard to the scholarship to the proper 
officers of the University, and that this 
notice be handed to Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, secretary to Pres. Eliot, who 
was present at the meeting, to be de- 
livered by him to the proper officers. 

The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of officers, and the following 
were unanimously chosen to serve for 
the ensuing year: Pres., F. M. Hol- 
lister, 65 ; vice-pres., Frederic Almy, 
’80 ; sec. and treas., H. A. Bull, ’95. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee : the officers and P. B. Goetz, ’93, 
F. C. Gratwick, ’97. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
supper, which was served in the din- 
ing room of the Club. 

When the coffee and cigars were 
passed, Pres. Olmsted rapped for or- 
der, and introduced as the first speak- 
er, Mr. J. D. Greene, ’96, secretary to 
Pres. Eliot, who represented the Uni- 
versity. 

Following Mr. Greene, speeches 
were made by Francis Almy, ’79, E. 
S. Wheeler, 63, C. B. Sears, L. S., 
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95, who responded for Yale, J. C. 
Dann, Yale, ’87, dean of the Saturn 
Club, and R. D. Moot, who spoke for 
the undergraduates. 

Among others present were: I. L. 
Fisk, 97; George Gorham, ’57; G. 
Gray, s 96, C. M. Harrington, W. H. 
Jones, ’95, A. H. Lee, ’79, S. R. Max- 
well, J. L. O’Brian, 96, W. L. Rum- 
sey, 97, F. C. Slee, L. S., E. Warner, 
E. S. Wheeler, 63, J. B. Winter, ’02, 
R. E. Manley, ’97, E. B. Nelson, ’73, 
and S. K. Becker, Russell Bryant, 
L. A. Pettebone, Reg. Wheeler, and 
Richmond Moot, undergraduates. 

At a late hour, after three rousing 
cheers, the meeting adjourned. 

Henry Adsit Bull, ’95, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual dinner of this Club was 
held on Feb. 21 at the University Club 
of Chicago. Benjamin Carpenter, ’88, 
the President of the Club, presided. 
Pres. Eliot was the guest of the Club 
for the first time since 1900, and was 
received with great enthusiasm as he 
rose to speak. Others who made 
speeches were S. S. Greeley, ’44, who 
was one of the founders of the Club in 
1857, and whose account thereof ap- 
pears elsewhere in this Magazine, O. 
G. Frantz, 03, and Prof. G. E. Vincent 
(Yale, ’85). 190 men were present at 
the dinner, the attendance being lim- 
ited only by the size of the dining 
room. 

On the Monday evening following, 
Pres. Eliot spoke at the Washington’s 
birthday dinner of the Union League 
Club of Chicago. While in the city 
he was the guest of Pres. Carpenter of 
the Harvard Club. 

On April 8 the chairman of the 
committee to raise money to found a 
scholarship in memory of the late 
Dunlap Smith, ’84, a former president 
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of the Club, transferred to the Uni- 
versity a fund of $5000 to establish 
this scholarship. The Club requests 
that the income from this fund shall be 
paid annually to some meritorious stu- 
dent in the undergraduate department 
of Harvard College or the Lawrence 
Scientific School ; preference, upon ap- 
plication, however, to be given, first, 
to the sons of Dunlap Smith ; second, 
to sons of present members of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago, resident, at 
the time of application, in Chicago or 
its vicinity ; and third, to other resi- 
dents of Chicago or its vicinity. The 
Corporation has formally accepted this 
gift upon the conditions named. 

The annual baseball match between 
Harvard and Yale graduates in Chi- 
cago was played this year on June 6, 
with E. I. Manley, ’87, as captain of 
Harvard’s aggregation. 

William K. Otis, ’98, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 

The one local matter of interest 
since the last number of the Magazine 
is the visit of Pres. Eliot to Cincinnati 
on the occasion of the meeting here of 
the National Educational Association, 
of which he is now president. Joseph 
Wilby, President of our Club, had after 
some correspondence arranged for a 
reception on Feb. 25, when Pres. Eliot 
briefly addressed the members of the 
Harvard Club together with the Pre- 
sident and some of the Faculty of 
the University of Cincinnati, some 
other university men, and a consider- 
able number of prominent merchants, 
bankers, and professional men. The 
meeting was held at the Queen City 
Club, and Pres. Eliot, notwithstanding 
his exacting duties as president of the 
National Educational Association, was 
able to give an hour of his time. The 
subject of his interesting talk to the 
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Club was “ Primary Education as Re- 
lated to University Training.” From 
his wide and practical experience he 
was able to point out many important 
facts in connection with the improve- 
ment he had witnessed in the last 20 
years in the character, the thorough- 
ness, and the extension of primary 
education. He commented on the 
better training resulting from the im- 
proved methods now used in primary 
and intermediate schools. 

At the request of Pres. Eliot, Mr. 
Wilby called upon Pres. Thwing of 
the Western Reserve University and 
Pres. Ayers of the University of Cin- 
cinnati for remarks. 

An informal reception and a lunch- 
eon followed, at which Pres. Eliot ex- 
pressed his pleasure in meeting the 
Harvard men and others who were 
present. They in turn appreciated the 
value of what he had said to them on 
a subject of such vital importance. 

The officers of the Club are : Joseph 
Wilby, pres. ; John Weld Peck, vice- 
pres.; J. H. Gest, sec.; H. M. Levy, 
treas. ; E. H. Pendleton, choir master. 
Executive committee : N. H. Davis, 
Stanley Merrell, C. B. Wilby. 

J. H. Gest, ’80, Sec. 


Connecticut Valley. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

The Club held its annual meeting 
and banquet at the Nayasset Club in 
Springfield, March 26. Thirty mem- 
bers were present, representing a 
membership extending from Green- 
field on the north to Hartford, Conn., 
on the south and to Pittsfield on the 
west. 

The Club was fortunate to have as 
its guests Judges Frederick Lawton, 
74, and W.C. Wait, ’82, of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court, both of whom 
were at the time holding court in 
Springfield. H.G. Chapin, ’82, presi- 
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dent of the Club, was toastmaster, and 
the speaking was informal. 

At the business meeting held before 
the banquet the resignation of E. P. 
Fay, ’96, secretary of the Club, was 
accepted with regret ; he has been an 
energetic officer for several years. H. 
G. Chapin was reélected president of 
the club, C. C. Hyde, ’92, 1st vice- 
president, C. H. Beckwith, 94, 2d 
vice-pres., and J. A. Denison, ’98, sec. 
and treas. An amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Club was passed mak- 
ing eligible for membership any one 
who has been connected with the Uni- 
versity for at least one year. 

Those present were Frederick Law- 
ton, 74, W. C. Wait, ’82, H. G. Cha- 
pin, 82, R. W. Ellis, ’79, C. C. Hyde, 
792, L. E. Herrick, ’97, G. E. Clark, 
01, C. H. Beckwith, ’94, A. C. Dear- 
born, 93, Charles Merriam, 2d, 93, 
C. W. Whiting, 03, H. G. Whitman, 
L. S., 797, J. L. Hyde, 94, G. M. 
Leonard, ’03, R. K. Safford, ’03, M. B. 
Warner, / 91, H. B. Brainard, ’96, R. 
S. Folsom, L. S., ’02, A. W. Callender, 
02, E. P. Fay, ’96, E. E. Whiting, ’97, 
E. F. Gates, 05, Henry H. Morrill, ’82, 
K. E. Rogers, ’92, G. P. Twitchell, 77, 
John MacDuffie, 84, H. C. Wellman, 
94, G. A. Denison, ’70, J. W. Mason, 
82, F. W. Chapin, ’70, and J. A. 
Denison, ’98. 

John A. Denison, 98, See. 


CUBA. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: Pres., E. L. Conant, ’84 ; 
vice-pres., W. A. Rublee, ’83 ; sec., 
H. D. Weed, 94. Mr. Weed’s ad- 
dress is Mercaderes 35, Havana. 

We had a jolly dinner when Prof. 
Shaler was in Havana, and I hope 
that hereafter we shall always have at 
the annual dinners some representa- 
tive from the north. My idea is, 
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some time in the autumn or early win- 
ter, to ascertain at about what date it 
would be convenient for the University 
to send some representative, and then 
we will fix the date of our dinner to 
suit the representative. 

Ernest L. Conant, ’84, Pres. 


FALL RIVER. 

The 16th annual banquet of the 
Club was held at the Quequechan 
Club, in that city, on Feb. 24. Hon. 
Milton Reed, ’68, was toastmaster, and 
Dr. S. M. Gordon, m ’85, acted as 
chorister. The dining room was 
adorned with the Harvard colors. At 
the head of the table with the toast- 
master were Prof. A. C. Coolidge, 
W. C. Bates, ’77, superintendent of 
schools ; N. B. Borden, the Rev. A. L. 
Whitaker, J. M. Morton, Jr., 91, the 
Rey. C. H. Blodgett, ’92, E. B. Dur- 
fee, and Edward Higginson, 774. 

Mr. Reed said, beginning the after- 
dinner speaking, that he remembered 
when the Harvard sentiment in Fall 
River was feeble, and when the num- 
ber of Harvard men there was very 
few ; but those few thought it best to 
organize into a club, and the experi- 
ment had been very successful. From 
that small beginning had come the pre- 
sent pleasant, prosperous, and popular 
organization. Its meetings had been 
delightful reunions ; twice they had 
welcomed President Eliot, and many 
distinguished scholars and educators 
had been their guests. 

“ The colleges in some way must re- 
spond to the inexorable demand of the 
times,” said Mr. Reed. “More and 
more the scientific is excluding the 
classic spirit ; and unless our ancient 
universities can furnish practical sci- 
entific and technical education, they 
are going to lose, inevitably, one of the 
richest streams of American life. 
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“Technical schools are doing their 
splendid work, and yet the university 
training furnishes what the technical 
school cannot : a flavor, a perfume, a 
color, a light, which play around the en- 
chanting college life, which no school 
devoted exclusively to materialism and 
mechanical training can furnish. Vast 
sums will be needed to make the 
change, which will be a fearful one, 
and will violate the old traditions of 
university life ; but it must be met, or 
else the technical schools will drain 
the college of a great vital force. 

“Harvard men are justly proud of 
the wonderful personality, exuberant 
vitality, and splendid patriotism of 
their brother, President Theodore 
Roosevelt. He is a type, ona large 
scale, of what every college man 
should be in a measure. ‘They are 
also proud of the universal recognition 
given to the masterful services and 
the great intellectual power of Pres. 
Eliot, of Harvard. His long service 
at our beloved University is epoch- 
making in the history of American 
education. It has overfiowed into al- 
most every Américan college, and has 
permeated to the secondary schools, 
vivifying, refreshing, and energizing 
the cause of education everywhere.” 

Mr. Reed spoke with feeling of the 
late Thomas J. Borden, one of the 
charter members of the Club, and one 
of the most constant attendants at its 
meetings. His honored father, a half- 
century ago, with rare prescience, saw 
the immeasurable advantages of edu- 
cation, and sent three of his sons to 
Harvard and one to Yale; and the 
result was, four lives of admirable 
achievement, splendid success, extraor- 
dinary usefulness. 

Mr. Reed said that the greatest ob- 
ligation of a college-bred man is to 
apply what culture he has to social 
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uses. When that great thinker, John 
Stuart Mill, died, the eloquent John 
Bright said of him: “ He lived in the 
light ;” and John Morley, in his great 
eulogy of William E. Gladstone, said 
of him : “ He was one of the men who 
helped to keep the soul alive in Eng- 
land.” ‘ These,” added Mr. Reed, 
“are great phrases ; they sum up in a 
few words the moral obligation resting 
upon all of us ; all of us know how far 
we fall below the promptings that 
Harvard gave us.” 

Prof. A. C. Coolidge, the special 
guest of the evening, spoke next. He 
referred to the great expansion of the 
teaching at Harvard, and to the great 
efforts made to adapt university life to 
the pressure of the times ; to the new 
German and Semitic Museums at 
Harvard ; to the new social force cre- 
ated by the Harvard Union ; to the 
great development of the University 
in every direction; to its new im- 
pulses and stirrings which are felt in 
common with every university, every 
seat of learning. He said that as a 
member of the Athletic Committee he 
was deeply concerned in the future of 
college athletics, which had become of 
absorbing interest. There was un- 
doubtedly a rising opposition against 
the great part which they play in col- 
lege life. The relations of Harvard to 
her great antagonist, Yale, had some- 
times been strained, and difficult pro- 
blems required adjustment, which de- 
manded patience and forbearance ; 
but he believed in athletics, and that 
with proper safeguards the intercolle- 
giate games could be continued and be 
beneficial to both Universities as well 
as to the students. 

The Rev. C. H. Blodgett spoke of 
the relation of the Harvard man to the 
toiler. E.B. Durfee spoke for Brown 
University, and the Rev. Albert L. 
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Whitaker spoke for Yale. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Durfee’s remarks, 
“ Brunonia” was sung in compliment 
to Brown. The Hon. J. M. Swift, 
district attorney, made an entertaining 
address. 

One of the features of the evening 
was the introduction of the Harvard 
orchestra, J. C. Hurley leader, which 
played the John Harvard march, com- 
posed by Frank Rodman, ’05, a former 
Fall River man. The following march 
chorus was written by the club’s chor- 
ister, Dr. S. M. Gordon. It was en- 
titled “ Awake, Ye Merry Sons of Har- 
vard,” to be sung with the trio in the 
John Harvard march: — 

“ Awake ! Ye merry sons of Harvard 
Shout high the joyous chorus strong, 
While we ’re gathered here in happy union 
Around our festive board we throng. 
Most loyal in our hearts we welcome 
These kindly guests of classic fame, 
Who every year come here to entertain us, 
Decoyed by love of Harvard’s name. 


‘* Then, brothers, let us swell the chorus; 

Our mingled pride and joy proclaim 

While the crimson flags are flutt’ring o’er us, 
Reflective of old Harvard’s fame. 

We ’Il sing our Alma Mater’s praises, 
And her blessings reaching far 

To her children, and their children’s children, 
Ring it out in loud huzza.’’ 


KANSAS CITY. 

At a meeting held on Dec. 6, 1902, 
the following graduates signed articles 
of incorporation for the Harvard Club 
of Kansas City: J. C. Gage, ’56, C. F. 
Morse, s ’58, Ambrose Talbot, ’81, J. 
W. Perkins, ’82, H. C. Ward, ’86, 
B. N. Simpson, ’93, Harry Friedberg, 
96. 

Officers elected were: Pres., J. C. 
Gage; vice-pres., H. C. Ward; sec., 
J. W. Perkins; treas., H. Friedberg. 

About a dozen years ago the Har- 
vard Alumni Association of the South- 
west was formed in this city, and a 
well-attended dinner was given in 
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honor of Pres. Eliot, then on a tour 
through the West. The Club was 
never incorporated and no subsequent 
meeting was ever held. Three of the 
present incorporators were on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the former Asso- 
ciation, which it was at first intended 
to revive, but as the few records of 
the Association had been lost it was 
deemed best to organize a new Club 
similar to the Harvard Clubs in other 
cities. Harvard men living within 
100 miles of this city are eligible to 
active membership. 

At a meeting held on Dee. 10, 1902, 
it was voted to apply for membership 
in the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
This application was granted at the 
Cincinnati meeting and next year this 
Club will send delegates to the annual 
meeting. 

At a meeting on Jan. 24 it was an- 
nounced that the Circuit Court had 
granted a charter to the Club, and a 
constitution and by-laws were adopted. 

The Knife and Fork Club of this 
city extended an invitation to our Club 
to attend their banquet on Jan. 30 
in honor of Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, 
m 84, and over 30 Harvard men were 
present. The entire company joined 
in singing “Fair Harvard,” printed 
copies having been furnished by our 
Club. 

Our Club held its first annual dinner 
at the Baltimore Hotel, April 22. We 
had 42 present. Prof. N. S. Shaler 
and Prof. H. S. White represented the 
University ; and Chancellor Frank 
Strong of Kansas University was a 
guest. The room was hung with 
Harvard flags, in crimson, the col- 
lege colors, and Zim-Zim’s orchestra 
played Harvard airs all the evening, 
most of which were sung by the men 
present. The tables were decorated 
with crimson carnations, and potted 
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plants, and every man wore a red car- 
nation as a badge of his allegiance to 
the Massachusetts college. During the 
dinner there was plenty of music, and 
the songs, both college and patriotic, 
ranged from “Fair Harvard” and 
“There is a Tavern in This Town” 
to “Star Spangled Banner,” which 
was given standing. 

On the 21st there was a luncheon at 
the University Club in their honor, 
and on the 23d a second at the Hotel 
Baltimore, at which several of our 
most prominent citizens, not Harvard 
men, were present to meet Prof. 
Shaler who had remained over one 
day. We have made a good begin- 
ning. I think our Club will have at 
least 75 and possibly 100 members. 

J. W. Perkins, ’82, Sec. 


LOWELL. 

The Club held its third annual 
dinner in the rooms of the Yorick 
Club at Lowell, on Feb. 25, with 
the following 34 members present: 
Hon. G. F. Richardson, ’50, Dr. 
Franklin Nickerson, 60, E. M. Tucke, 
’62, Dr. W. H. Lathrop, 63, Hon. C. 
D. Palmer, 68, Dr. Leonard Huntress, 
’70, Willis Farrington, ’70, Thos. Nes- 
mith, ’71, Rev. G. H. Johnson, ’73, 
Dr. J. A. Gage, ’79, G. S. Motley, ’79, 
L. T. Trull, ’79, Dr. J. B. Field, ’80, 
J. A. Nesmith, ’81, J. F. Preston, ’83, 
Rev. C. T. Billings, ’84, Henry Bart- 
lett, 85, C. W. Irish, 85, W. H. Howe, 
86, C. B. Stevens, ’86, F. C. Weld, 
’86, Maj. C. S. Proctor, ’87, E. W. 
Trull, ’88, Dr. W. M. Jones, ’90, J. L. 
Mellen, ’90, Geo. Stevens, 90, H. H. 
Harris, ’91, P. T. Jackson, Jr., 793, 
A. S. Howard, ’96, G. H. Spalding, ’96, 
Harold Selfridge, s 97, W. T. Shep- 
pard, 97, A. C. Spalding, ’99, and B. 
F. Nourse, 1901. The members of 
the executive committee which had 
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charge of the dinner were: W. H. 
Howe, ’86, chairman, J. F. Preston, 
’83, and H. H. Harris, ’91. 

The Club entertained as its guests 
the Lieut.-Governor of Massachusetts, 
Gen. Curtis Guild, Jr., 81, Prof. L. R. 
Briggs, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, and F. S. Marden, ’88, 
of New York. The Lieut.-Governor 
and Dean Briggs both spoke after the 
dinner in a very interesting manner, 
the former relating many anecdotes 
connected with his political as well as 
his military experiences, and the lat- 
ter portraying to the Club some inci- 
dents, both humorous and serious, oc- 
curring during his connection with the 
University. 

Pres. G. F. Richardson, ’50, acted 
as toastmaster for the informal exer- 
cises which followed the dinner, and 
in addition to the two principal speak- 
ers of the evening, L. T. Trull, ’79, 
and F. C. Weld, ’86, both made brief, 
well-received speeches. The entire 
company rendered numerous songs 
during the course of the evening, in- 
cluding “ Veritas” and several other 
of the later songs which proved to be 
very popular, led by Mr. Trull as 
chorister, and accompanied by A. C. 
Spalding, ’99, on the piano. 

At the business meeting held just 
before the dinner, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the year 1903: 
Pres., G. F. Richardson, ’50; vice- 
pres., Frederick Lawton, ’74; treas., 
J. F. Preston, ’83 ; sec., G. H. Spald- 
ing, 96; exec. com., Thomas Nes- 
mith, ’71, chairman, G.S. Motley, ’79, 
and F. B. Greenhalge, ’98. 

The membership of the Club is lim- 
ited by its constitution to those resi- 
dents of Lowell or its suburbs who 
have received the degree of A. B. or 
S. B. from Harvard, or who have been 
connected with the College or Law- 
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rence Scientific School as regular stu- 
dents for at least one full college year, 
and have terminated their connection 
with the University. The Club has 
about 50 members, nearly all of whom 
take an active interest in it. 

George H. Spalding, ’96, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

The 19th annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Maryland took place at 
the New Carrolton Hotel, Baltimore, 
March 12. Covers were laid for 40. 
Dr. H. E. Greene, the newly elected 
president of the Club, was toastmas- 
ter. The toasts and the guests who 
responded to them were as follows : 
“Harvard,” Prof. J. M. Peirce; 
“Johns Hopkins University,” Pres. 
Ira Remsen; “Oxford University,” 
Dr. Sidney Lee; “ Yale,” Dr. Harvey 
Cushing, of Johns Hopkins Hospital ; 
“University of Virginia,” Maj. R. M. 
Venable; “Harvard Government,” 
C. J. Bonaparte, ’71; “ American 
Municipalities,” Theodore Marburg. 

Some of those present at the dinner 
were W. E. Moseley, Leigh Bonsal, 
Morris Whitridge, A. M. Elliott, C. 
J. Bonaparte, J. M. Thompson, J. G. 
Nichols, Jr., T. J. Morris, Alex. Har- 
vey, H. L. Bond, C. T. Bond, Thomas 
Bond, H. E. Greene, Dr. H. B. Ja- 
cobs, M. Churchill, J. B. N. Wyatt, 
J. R. Brackett, Ernest Sachs, C. C. 
Bombaugh, Dr. W. E. Moseley, J. W. 
Lord, Major R. M. Venable, W. G. 
Bowdoin, W. J. A. Bliss, W.S. Mars- 
ton, C. R. Bardeen, J. W. Lord, Capt. 
M. G. Spinks, H. I. Thomsen, J. F. E. 
Nichols, Dr. M. B. Tinker, A. M. Ty- 
son, and the Rev. A. R. Hussey. 

The officers of the Club are: Pres., 
Dr. H. E. Greene, ’81 ; first vice-pres., 
Morris Whitridge, ’89; second vice- 
pres., C. T. Bond, ’94; sec., A. M. 
Tyson, [’90] ; treas., W. G. Bowdoin, 
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Jr., 02; directors, W. J.A. Bliss, ’88, 
W.S. Marshall, ’74, Dr. C. R. Bardeen, 
93. 

MILWAUKEE. 

At a recent meeting of the Club, the 
following officers were elected: A. T. 
Holbrook, s ’92, pres. ; W. K. Flint, 
’91, vice-pres. ; Valentine H. May, ’95, 
sec. and treas.; Walter Cary, 93, 
W. H. Cameron, ’95, members of exec. 
com. 

The annual dinner was held in Feb- 
ruary, and at it there were as guests, 
Grant Fitch, representing Yale, C. P. 
Spooner, representing Princeton, and 
C. M. Morris, representing Wisconsin. 
The dinner was well attended. 

A Strawberry Night Smoker was 
given on May 28 at the Milwaukee 
University Club, in honor of F. B. 
Keene, ’80, who was president of the 
Club last year, because of his depar- 
ture for Europe, to become U. S. con- 
sul at Florence, Italy. 

Valentine H. May, ’95, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The 37th annual dinner of the Club 
was held at Delmonico’s on Feb. 20. 
Pres. C. S. Fairchild presided. 

Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, repre- 
senting the University, gave a most 
interesting address, and strong appeal 
for the continuance of the “ College,” 
lest same be lost sight of in the grow- 
ing “ University.” 

O. T. Bannard, president of the 
Yale Club of New York city, repre- 
sented the “Enemy,” and suggested 
the formation of a Committee on 
Arbitration, to handle disputed points 
between Harvard and Yale, in athlet- 
ics, which suggestion has since been 
put in force. 

F. R. Appleton, ’75, gave a descrip- 
tion of the addition to the Harvard 
Club, which is now being built, and 
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has been described in previous re- 
ports. 

H. W. Mabie, of Williams, made an 
eloquent speech on the responsibilities 
of a college man. 

Judge J. C. Gray, 1 66; Edward 
King, ’53; A. G. Fox, ’69, and Dr. 
Frost, president of Berea College, also 
spoke informally. 

There was plenty of singing, and 
the dinner went off with desirable 
snap, throughout. 

The foundations for the new build- 
ing are nearly completed, and it is ex- 
pected that the roof will be on before 
the summer is over. 

As previously. noted, there are to 
be twenty bedrooms for non-resident 
members in the addition to the club- 
house, and it is hoped that all Harvard 
men who have occasion to visit this 
city during the course of the year will 
join the Club as non-resident mem- 
bers. The initiation fee at present is 
$10, and annual dues $10, for non- 
resident members. 

At the annual meeting on May 9, the 
following officers were elected: Pres., 
C. S. Fairchild, 63; vice-pres., A. G. 
Fox, ’69; treas., D. I. Mackie, ’83; sec., 
T. W. Slocum, ’90. For board of 
managers to serve till May, 1906, J. 
J. Higginson, ’57, G. R. Sheldon, ’79, 
G. Blagden, Jr., ’90, M. E. Ingalls, Jr., 
92, H. W. Howe, ’97. For the commit- 
tee on admissions to serve till May, 
1906, Archibald Le Roy, ’79, H. L. R. 
Edgar, ’87, B. T. Tilton, ’90, E. H. Pool, 
95, G. H. Kinnicutt, 98, J. E. Postle- 
waite, 01, J. A. Dix, 02. The following 
hold over: board of managers to serve 
till May, 1904, Albert Stickney, ’59, 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, Charles Isham, 
76, C. O. Brewster, ’79, Walter Alex- 
ander, 87; to serve till May, 1905, 
Edward King, ’53, George Blagden, 
56, N. S. Smith, 69, A. M. Sherwood, 
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"77, E. J. Wendell, ’82. Committee on 
admissions, to serve until May, 1904, 
F. L. Eldridge, ’82, H. A. Taylor, ’85, 
J. H. Rhoades, Jr., 92, Eliot Tucker- 
man, 94, P. B. Thompson, ’97, E. H. 
Litchfield, 99, C. D. Draper, ’00; to 
serve until May, 1905, C. G. Kidder, 
72, R. B. Moffat, ’83, A. N. Hand, ’90, 
W. K. Brice, 95, Wm. Greenough, Jr., 
96, Frazier Curtis, ’98, Nelson Fair- 
child, ’01. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Club was held May 15, 1903, at the 
University Club. Pres. Charles 
Chauncey opened the meeting with a 
brief address. The minutes of the an- 
nual meeting held May 16, 1902, of the 
business meeting and “smoker ” held 
Dec. 20, 1902, and the annual dinner 
held Feb. 7, 1903, were all read and 
approved. Nominations for the posi- 
tions of the two retiring members of 
the executive committee were then 
called for. Morris Earle and P. H. 
Clark were named for reélection; and, 
there being no further nominations, 
they were elected by acclamation. 

The question of the election of Over- 
seers was then freely discussed by the 
Club, and the need of having Philadel- 
phia well represented was dwelt upon. 
On motion of Morris Earle the matter 
was finally referred to the executive 
committee with power. 

Stevens Heckscher, in a fitting 
speech, presented a picture of Presi- 
dent Eliot, in behalf of the Harvard 
Club, to the University Club. The 
meeting adjourned at 9.10, forty- 
seven members being present. 


J. D. Allen, p ’97, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 
The Rocky Mountain Club held its 
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annual banquet at the University Club, 
Denver, Colo., on Feb. 21. About 
30 members of the club, which has a 
membership of about 170 in the State, 
were present. 

The annual business meeting was 
held before the supper, Pres. C. E. 
Edson presiding. The election of offi- 
cers resulted in the election of G. P. 
Costigan, Jr., to be president for the 
ensuing year; B. H. Giles, Denver, 
vice-pres.; Lawrence Lewis, secretary 
and treas.; executive committee, these 
officers and C. K. Boettcher and 
George Henry. A committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Giles, the Rev. J. G. Gregg, 
of Colorado Springs, and Hume Lewis, 
of Pueblo, was appointed to look after 
the interests of Harvard men in the 
State. Telegrams were sent to the 
New York and Chicago Harvard Clubs 
and Capt. McGrew of the University 
crew. 

The ingenious menu was headed : 
“Courses for Digestion.” The name 
of every course is given in the title of 
a course actually put down in the Uni- 
versity Catalogue this year. 


COURSES FOR DIGESTION. 


PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 
ZooLoey. 
1 hf. Mollusca. 
HORTICULTURE. 
1. Practical Garden Work. 


Blue Points. 


Celery, Olives. 


SPANISH. 
3. Early Spanish. Amontillado. 
MATHEMATICS. 
21. 1hf. The Calculus of Probabilities. 
Bisque of Lobster. 
HIsTory. 
20b. English Institutions. 
Larded Tenderloin of Beef, 
Pays. 
3. 2hf. Electric Conduction in Liquids. 
Irroy °95. 
CELTIC. 
1. thf. Old Irish. 
AGRICULTURE. 
1. Breeding of Poultry, Market Gardening. 
Egg Plant, Tomatoes. 


Potatoes O’Gratin’. 
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GEroLoey. 
*16. hf. Glacial Formations. 
Harvard Sherbet. 
History oF RELIGIONS. 
2. Introduction to the Study of Religions. 


Deities. 

HYGIENE. 

5. Athletics. Roast Quail. 
ENGINEERING. 

6d. 2hf. Irrigation. Chateau Palmer. 
Borany. 

*5. Plant Distribution. Lettuce Salad. 
Fine Arts. 


1. Principles of Design and Color. 
Ice Cream and Cakes. 
BACTERIOLOGY. 
*6. 2hf. Bacteria, Mycetozoa, Fungi. 
Sierra and Roquefort Cheese and Crackers. 
ARABIC. 
*7. Nuhab al-Mulah. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
29. Development of Aesthetics since Raleigh. 
Cigars. 


Coffee. 


ELOcUTION. 
1. Voice Training and the Elements of Form 
in Speaking. 


ST. LOUIS. 

The Club held its annual dinner and 
meeting, one of the most successful in 
its history, at the St. Louis Club on 
April 24, 1903, a date later than usual, 
necessitated by the inability to get a 
member of the Faculty to leave Cam- 
bridge except during the spring recess. 
The Club was fortunate in having as 
its guest of honor, Prof. H. S. White, 
73, of the German Department, who 
though not known to many of the 
members because of his long absence 
from Cambridge, was enthusiastically 
received, making a very favorable 
impression by his genial manner and 
interesting talk. His was the leading 
speech of the evening. Dr. J. Green, 
55, president of the Club and now its 
senior member, was, as usual, the toast- 
master. His fertility of anecdote and 
apt quips contributed much to the ex- 
traordinary merriment of the company. 
The Club was indebted to him also for 
the impressive Latin dinner cards that 
have become a regular feature. Among 
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the speakers were M. S. Snow, ’65, 
W. W. Boyd, ’71, E. H. Sears, ’74, G. 
D. Markham, ’81, A. T. Perkins, ’87, 
S. L. Swarts, ’88, E. B. Day, ’96, E. 
M. Grossman, ’96, E. H. Angert, / ’99, 
C. H. Trowbridge, p’01, N. Allison, m 
01, G. O. Carpenter, Jr., 02, who 
spoke for the last class graduated, 
and L. E. More, ’03, a senior on leave 
of absence, who spoke for the ‘‘ sub- 
graduates.’’ The singers, ably led by 
Chorister Swarts, with Markham at 
the piano, did distinguished service, 
introducing many new popular songs 
that found a permanent place in the 
Club’s repertory. 

The table was in the shape of a 
horseshoe, with a vine of small elec- 
tric light bulbs, concealed by red tissue 
paper, extending its length. Within 
the inclosure was an artificial pond 
formed by a large circular mirror laid 
flat, surrounded by smaller side mir- 
rors and bordered by overhanging 
ferns, lilies, and red carnations, giving 
a very pretty effect. 

The Club voted to extend an invita- 
tion to the Associated Harvard Clubs 
to meet in St. Louis next December 
for the 7th annual convention. Printed 
reports of the last convention were dis- 
tributed to the members at the table. 
The Scholarship Committee made a 
written report covering the history 
and results of the Club’s scholarship 
during the three years since the foun- 
dation. In the election of officers, Dr. 
Green, ’55, tried unsuccessfully to de- 
cline a nomination as president for the 
fourteenth successive term, pleading 
that the cares of the office had become 
too great a burden. The Club voted 
to relieve him of the cares if he would 
retain the honors, and reélected him 
unanimously. M. S. Snow, ’65, 1st 
vice-pres.; G. D. Markham, ’81, 2d 
vice-pres.; E. H. Sears, ’74, 3d vice- 
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pres.; V. M. Porter, ’92, sec.; C. H. 
Morrill, ’00, treas.,and S. L. Swarts, 
’88, chorister, were also reélected by 
acclamation, on the ipse dixit of the 
president. About sixty-five members 
were present. 

The next meeting of the Club will 
be the annual open air howler with 
Yale and Princeton, some evening in 


June. 
V. Mott Porter, ’92, Sec. 


SEATTLE. 

On March 25, Samuel Hill, ’79, 
president of the Club, gave a smoker 
for the members at his home. Dur- 
ing the evening we had a short busi- 
ness meeting, largely devoted to the 
discussion of the question of holding 
entrance examinations here. There 
were about 40 members present. 

The Harvard men are taking great 
interest in the Club, and the smokers 
which are frequently held are doing 
much in bringing us together, and 
keeping up the Harvard spirit. 

I am glad to state that the Univer- 
sity has agreed to hold entrance ex- 
aminations in this city next June. 

I deeply regret to report the death 
of G. T. Quinby, ’87, a long-time mem- 
ber of our Club, who died in this city 
on April 15. 

George H. Preston, ’78, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held on Feb. 11, at the Raleigh Hotel. 
85 members were present in addition 
to several guests representing numer- 
ous universities of the country. Judge 
Edward Lander, ’35, the president of 
the Club, presided ; and after com- 
menting upon the successful condition 
of the Club announced the first toast : 
“To the President of the United 
States,” the Hon. H. H. D. Peirce re- 
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sponding. Among the other speakers 
of the evening were the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of the United States, Senator Du- 
bois, of Yale, Dr. C. W. Needham, 
president of the Columbian Univer- 
sity, and Prof. H. E. Greene, ’81, of 
the Maryland Harvard Club. The 
Hon. F. W. Hackett presided after 
Judge Lander had withdrawn, and 
addresses were made by Prof. F. W. 
Clarke, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, J. C. 
Wilson, and Ruggles Van Law. 

At the business meeting held before 
the banquet the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Edward Lander ; vice-presidents, F. 
W. Hackett, F. W. Clarke, J. M. 
Sterrett, W. H. Moody, and Lucius 
Littauer ; sec., J. W. Davidge; treas., 
Pickering Dodge. 

On April 22 Prof. Kuno Francke 
delivered a most interesting address in 
this city under the auspices of the Club 
on the work of “The Germanic Mu- 
seum of Harvard University.” The 
lecture was followed by an informal 
reception. 

John Washington Davidge,’02, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


1843. 
Tue Rev. F. C. WritraMs, Sec. 
Walnut St., Brookline. 


Thomas Bartlett Hall, late secretary 
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of the Class, died at Longwood on 
March 29. He was born at Spring- 
field, July 25, 1824. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard, he studied at the 
Law School, took his LL. B. degree 
in 1847, and practiced in Boston. A 
more extended notice will be printed 
in the next Magazine. The Class has 
now eleven survivors. 


1844. 
H. A. Jounson, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Amos Henry Farnsworth died at 
Troy, N. Y., March 3, 1903. He was 
the eldest son of Amos (M. D. 1813) 
and Mary (Bourne Webber) Farns- 
worth, and was born in Boston, Aug. 
8, 1825. His youth was spent at Gro- 
ton; he entered Harvard with the 
Class, and took good rank in scholar- 
ship. He studied at the Law School, 
where he graduated in 1846 ; entered 
the office of O. S. Storrs, of Litchfield, 
Conn. ; went to New York, and prac- 
ticed for a short time, when, his health 
failing, he removed to Troy, N. Y. 
He married, June 6, 1850, Julia Paine 
Cushman, of Troy, by whom he had 
one daughter. 


1846. 
C. E. Guixp, See. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Senator G. F. Hoar has been re- 
elected president of the Trustees of 
Public Reservations in Mass. He pre- 
sided at the Emerson Centennial in 
Boston on May 24, and spoke at the 
exercises in Concord on May 25. — 
Prof. C. E. Norton also spoke at the 
latter. 

1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Caleb Agry Curtis died at Pau, 

France, Jan. 6, 1903. He was born in 
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Boston on Feb. 19, 1828. His middle 
name was that of his mother’s family. 
His father, Caleb Curtis, had been in 
early life a shipmaster, and made 
many successful foreign voyages. 
From him he inherited his interest in 
nautical matters, his love of the sea, 
and his business ability. After leav- 
ing college he was for a time a clerk 
with Crocker & Sturgis, who engaged 
in trade with the East. He then went 
to China in the ship Tsar. On his re- 
turn he, with his classmate, Eldridge, 
went to California, where they bought 
a brig and made several voyages to 
Australia. Returning to Boston he 
went into business with a house which 
was not altogether successful, and in 
1858 was sent to Calcutta for Mackey 
& Coolidge. On the breaking out of 
the war he volunteered in the navy, 
and through the kindness of the Hon. 
W. H. Moody, the Secretary of the 
Navy, we have a transcript of his ser- 
vice in that department. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, he was appointed acting 
master in the United States Navy, and 
ordered for duty on the steamer Cur- 
lew. Inthe early days of November 
of that year he participated in several 
actions with the Confederate squadron 
and batteries, and Lieut. Watmough, 
commanding the steamer, said in his 
report, “ Acting Master C. A. Curtis, 
in charge of the battery of 32’s, is de- 
serving of all praise for the spirit he 
instilled the men with and effectual- 
ness and accuracy of the divisional 
firing.” Before the close of the year 
he was transferred to the Potomska, 
and remained upon this vessel on 
blockade service for nearly a twelve- 
month, when he was ordered to the 
steamer Memphis, at first as executive 
officer, and later as commander. This 
vessel was one of the regular block- 
ading squadron, and to a person of 
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Curtis’s activity and energy, the mo- 
notony of the life was extremely dull 
and tedious. He participated in the 
capture of the steamer Ouachita in 
October of that year, was placed in 
charge of her, and brought her into 
port. He volunteered to be one of 
the storming party in a night attack 
on Fort Sumter in September, 1863, 
and was in command of the first 
launch which carried volunteers. The 
party was discovered when close to 
the walls, was fired upon, and forced 
to retreat. In November he was 
transferred to the steamer Flag, and 
ordered to New York with the prize 
steamer Herald in tow. In December, 
1863, he was obliged, by the pressure 
of family affairs, to tender his resig- 
nation. Secretary Welles, in accept- 
ing it, expressed his regret that it 
was necessary, and added, “ Your ser- 
vices as shown by the records have 
been most creditable to yourself and 
satisfactory to the department.” Some 
time after leaving the navy he mar- 
ried Miss Emily Adams, the daughter 
of an old friend and near neighbor, 
whom he had known for many years, 
and retired from active business. She 
died many years ago, leaving him with 
two children, both daughters. For 
several years he had spent his winters 
abroad, many of them in England, a 
few on the Continent. His summers 
he passed at his home at Manchester 
on the North Shore. He was all his 
life an athlete, devoted to out-of-door 
sports, and spending a large part of 
his time in the summer on the water. 
He seemed to be a person of a rugged 
constitution and in perfect health. On 
the day of his death he had played 
golf all the morning, taken a long 
drive in the afternoon, lay down to 
take a nap before dinner, and died 
quietly in his sleep. 
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1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

The Governing Boards have voted 
to establish the Langdell professorship 
of law, as a tribute to the long and in- 
valuable service of Prof. C. C. Lang- 
dell, who retired a few years ago from 
active connection with the Law School. 
The compliment is without precedent 
in the history of the University. The 
only other named professorship the 
establishment of which was not con- 
nected with the acquisition of a fund 
for its support was the Story profes- 
sorship of law, and that was founded 
long years after Judge Story’s death. 
The perpetual association of Dean 
Langdell’s name with the School of 
which he was practically the founder 
in its present form, gives the greatest 
satisfaction to his colleagues and to 
the thousands of lawyers all over the 
country who have been his pupils. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Elbert Ellery Anderson, who was 
born in New York, Oct. 11, 1833, died 
there, Feb. 24, 1903. After leaving 
College, he traveled abroad in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. On his return he 
read law, and was admitted to the bar. 
At the breaking out of the civil war 
he joined the Twelfth New York Regi- 
ment, and rose to the rank of major. 
After the war he formed the law firm 
of Anderson & Man, which was dis- 
solved in 1890. In 1887 President 
Cleveland appointed him one of the 
commissioners to investigate the af- 
fairs of the Union and Central Paci- 
fic R. R. Cos. In 1893, in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term, he appointed Mr. 
Anderson a government director of 
the Union Pacific, and a year later 
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Mr. Anderson was made one of the 
receivers. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the County Democracy, and 
served as a rapid transit commissioner 
and a school commissioner. He leaves 
a widow, who was Augusta Chauncey, 
and two sons. — Lieut.-Col. G. E. 
Head, U. S. A., retired, is at Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo. — The address of 
Judge Addison Brown is 45 West 89th 
St., New York city. 


1853. 
S. 8. Saw, Sec. 
49 Mount Vernon St., Boston. 

The Hon. John Davis Washburn, 
who died at Worcester, Mass., on 
April 4, was born at Boston, on March 
27, 1833. He was son of John Mar- 
shall and Harriet Webster (Kimball) 
Washburn. In 1838 his parents 
moved to Lancaster, where his boy- 
hood was spent. He was prepared 
for college at the Partridge Academy, 
Duxbury, and at the Lancaster Acad- 
emy, and entered Harvard as Fresh- 
man in 1849. On graduating he 
studied law in Worcester, in the office 
of the Hon. Emory Washburn, and 
afterwards in that of the Hon. G. F. 
Hoar. He entered the Harvard Law 
School in March, 1855, and took his 
degree of LL. B. in the year follow- 
ing. Returning to Worcester he en- 
tered into partnership with H. C. Rice, 
and made a specialty of insurance law, 
and came to be considered an authority 
on the subject. He had the title of 
colonel from having served on Gov, 
Bullock’s staff. He was a member of 
the Mass. House of Representatives 
from 1876 to 1879 and of the State 
Senate in 1884. He was appointed 
minister to Switzerland by Pres. Har- 
rison in 1889, and resigned that posi- 
tion in 1892, when his health was be- 
ginning to fail. He served in many 
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positions of trust and responsibility ; 
among them as trustee of the Worces- 
ter Lunatic Hospital, of the Massachu- 
setts School for the Feeble Minded, 
director of the Worcester County 
Savings Bank for 18 years, and one of 
its vice-presidents, trustee of the Me- 
morial Hospital, and, since 1862, di- 
rector of the Merchants’ and Farmers’ 
Insurance Co., member of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society and the 
Mass. Historical Society, and for 
many years, a director of the Harvard 
Alumni Association. In 1868 he mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Charles Put- 
nam, and is survived by one daughter, 
Edith, wife of Richard Ward Greene, of 
Worcester. —S. S. Shaw is a member 
of the Mass. Historical Society. — The 
Class will celebrate its semi-centen- 
nial by adinner at Commencement. 
— Pres. C. W. Eliot is president of the 
National Educational Society, 30,000 
of whose members are to meet in 
Boston in July. 


1854. 
D. H. Coormper, Sec. 
114 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class has recently lost three 
members. Hiram Ewers Tallmadge 
died at New York on Nov. 2, 1902. 
He was born at Varna, N. Y., Jan. 8, 
1832.— William Dudley Slack, who 
was the son of Lewis E. Slack, was 
born at Roxbury, Feb. 18, 1834 ; fitted 
at the Roxbury Latin School; had a 
part at Commencement. From 1854 
to 1875 he was in the iron business at 
Brady’s Bend, Pa. ; then removed to 
Little Rock, Ark., where he had 
charge of the Land Department of 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith R. R. 
In 1886 he went to Pittsburg, Pa., in 
charge of the property of the Homoeo- 
pathic Medical and Surgical Hospital. 
In 1856 he served on the staff of Gov. 
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Pollock, with rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel; he declined a nomination for 
Congress in 1866 ; in 1882 he was the 
Republican candidate for governor of 
Arkansas. He married, Dec., 1857, 
Mary E. Walker, of Butler, Pa., by 
whom he had four children. He died 
at Bradford, Pa., April 21, 1903. — 
Henry Van Brunt died at Hyde Park, 
after a year’s illness, on April 7, 1903. 
The son of G. J. Van Brunt and E. P. 
Bradlee, he was born in Boston, Sept. 
5, 1832. Fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School. After graduat- 
ing, he studied architecture with 
George Snell in Boston and then with 
Detlef Lienan till the outbreak of the 
civil war. He enlisted in the navy as 
clerk to Commodore Goldsborough of 
the North Atlantic Blockading Squad- 
ron. He served in many engagements, 
and was seriously wounded. Resigned, 
Feb. 15, 1864. Formed a partnership 
with W. R. Ware, ’52, and practiced 
architecture in Boston. Designed Me- 
morial Hall, Weld Hall, the Harvard 
Medical School on the Back Bay, and 
the east wing of the Harvard Library 
with the first book stack erected in 
America. In 1883 this partnership was 
dissolved, and in 1887 Van Brunt re- 
moved to Kansas City, Mo. Witha 
new partner, F. M. Howe, he designed 
the Electricity Building of the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, 1893. He married, 
in 1869, Miss A. M. Osborn, of Balti- 
more, by whom he had six children. 
His son, Charles G., graduated in 
1893. A few years ago, Mr. Van 
Brunt retired from active work, and 
spent some time in travel. He con- 
tributed various papers to the Atlantic 
and the Century, which were published 
in book form with the title “Greek 
Lines, and Other Architectural Es- 
says.” He had recently returned 
East to reside. 
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1856. 
D. A. GLEASON, Sec. 
152 Causeway St., Boston. 

C. F. Adams has returned from a trip 
to Egypt and Greece. — W. E. Fuller 
has spent several months on the Pa- 
cifie coast. —George (Washington) 
Weissinger died of Bright’s disease 
in Louisville, Ky., Feb. 24, 1903. He 
was son of George W. and Amanthis 
(Bullitt) Weissinger and was born in 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 11, 1836. His 
schooldays were spent either in Louis- 
ville or its vicinity. After graduation 
he studied law at Louisville, Ky., in 
the Law Department of the University 
of Louisville, and received the degree 
of LL. B. in 1858. He then went to 
St. Louis to practice law, and was 
there in 1861 at the outbreak of the 
civil war. He entered the Con- 
federate service with the Missouri 
troops under Gen. Sterling Price, first 
as a private and then as a non-com- 
missioned officer. He was serving as 
acting adjutant of a regiment when 
he was wounded at the battle of Pea 
Ridge (or Elkhorn), March 6, 1862. 
He had dismounted to lead a company 
whose commander was absent, when 
a battery opened fire upon them with 
grapeshot. He was shot through the 
right forearm, and that arm was ampu- 
tated above the elbow. About May, 
1862, he was commissioned as major, 
and as adjutant-general joined Gen. 
Rains’s Division of the Army of the 
Trans-Mississippi. He served with 
the rank of colonel for about a year in 
Arkansas and Missouri, and then re- 
tired from service for a while. He 
reéntered the army with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and was appointed 
inspector-general, and served in the 
Indian Territory under Gen. Maxey 
and Gen. Cooper until the war closed 
in 1865, when he was among the last to 
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surrender. He then practiced law in 
Owensboro, Ky., under the firm name 
of Winchester & Weissinger, and 
afterwards at Louisville, of Reid 
& Weissinger, and of late years 
under his own name. He was mar- 
ried, Dec., 1865, to Amelia Ney- 
ille Pearce, of Louisville, daughter of 
Edmund Pearce. She died in 1870. 
He had one daughter, Amelia Neville 
Weissinger, born Sept., 1867, wife of 
G. H. Cochran, of Pewee Valley, Ky. 
With this daughter he made his home 
for about ten years after he gave up 
his law practice. He had been in feeble 
health for some two years. His fa- 
ther, the editor of the old Louisville 
Journal, being George W. Weissinger, 
he adopted in his college days, and for 
a while afterwards, the initials of his 
father’s name, his real name being 
George Weissinger. He had of late 
years used that name alone. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

J. D. Long, who has been for many 
weeks a patient at St. Margaret’s In- 
firmary in Boston, has recovered and 
returned to his home in Hingham. — 
F. H. Brown has delivered an address 
on “the Historical Value of our Rural 
Burying Grounds” before the His- 
toric Genealogical Society. —H. N. 
Fisher has been invited to deliver a 
course of lectures, 1903-04, on the 
common law of Spanish America and 
its dependencies, and on the consular 
institutions, at the Law School of Bos- 
ton University. — Francis Bartlett has 
given a valuable collection of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, vases, and other 
works to the Museum of Fine Arts. — 
A memorial tablet to J. C. Ropes has 
been placed by his classmates in the 
arched screen at the west end of Me- 
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morial Hall. It is of cream-colored 
marble, with a bas-relief portrait, over 
which an open book and pen have been 
introduced in the design. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows :— 
To 

Joun CopMAN Ropes, 

Born April 28, 1836, 

Died Oct. 28, 1899, 


H. C. 1857, 
His classmates erect this memorial. 


Life may be given in many ways 
And loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field. 


1858. 
J.C. Davis, Sec 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Dr. John Homans died in Boston, 
Feb. 7. He was born in Boston, Nov. 
26, 1836, and was one of the sons of 
John and Caroline (Walker) Homans. 
His father graduated from Harvard 
College in 1812, and was a physician 
in Boston. His grandfather, John 
Homans, graduated from Harvard 
College in 1772, was a surgeon in the 
American army during the War of 
the Revolution, and was one of the 
founders of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati. His great-grandfather, John 
Homans, born in England in 1700, 
was a sea-captain, and commanded a 
packet which sailed between London 
and Boston. He was prepared for 
college in the Boston Public Latin 
School, and after graduating in 1858, 
studied medicine in the Harvard Med- 
ical School. He was appointed a 
house pupil in the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, May 1, 1861, and took his degree 
of M. D. in March, 1862. On Jan. 
24, 1862, he received a commission as 
an assistant surgeon in the navy, and 
served on the gunboat Aroostook in the 
James River, taking part in the attack 
on Fort Darling and the battle of 
Malvern Hill. In September, 1862, 
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he resigned his commission in the navy, 
and on Nov. 22, 1862, was commis- 
sioned as an assistant surgeon in the 
army, and was assigned to service at 
New Orleans. During the summer and 
autumn of 1863 he was in charge of St. 
James’s Hospitalinthatcity. In March, 
1864, he was assistant medical director 
on the staff of Gen. Banks in the Red 
River expedition, and for a time acted 
as medical director. In July, 1864, 
he was in Virginia with the Nineteenth 
Army Corps, and served in the Shen- 
andoah Valley under Gen. Sheridan 
as surgeon-in-chief of the Nineteenth 
Corps. He was present at Winches- 
ter, Cedar Creek, Fisher’s Hill, and 
other battles. He was placed on Gen. 
Sheridan’s staff as medical inspector 
of the middle division in November, 
1864, and served in that capacity until 
his resignation, May 28, 1865. In 
August, 1865, he sailed for Europe, 
and studied in Vienna, Paris, and 
London, returning in November, 1866, 
and from that time practiced in Bos- 
ton as a surgeon and physician. He 
was most eminent in his profession, 
especially for his great skill and suc- 
cess in cases of abdominal surgery. 
He was surgeon to the Carney Hos- 
pital, the Boston Dispensary, the 
Children’s Hospital, and the ' Mass. 
General Hospital, medical inspector 
of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, medical examiner of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
and University lecturer in the Harvard 
Medical School on ovarian tumors. 
He published many articles on ab- 
dominal surgery in the British and 
American medical journals, and, in 
1887, a book entitled “ Three hundred 
and eighty-four Laparotomies for Va- 
rious Diseases.” He was a member of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 
Boston Medical Association, Medical 
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Benevolent Society, Boston Society for 
Medical Improvement, Mass. Military 
Historical Society, Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, Mass. Commandery of the 
Order of the Loyal Legion, the Union 
Club, and the St. Botolph Club, and 
a Fellow of the American Academy. 
He was married, Dec. 4, 1872, to Helen 
Amory Perkins, of Boston, daughter 
of William and Catherine C. (Amory) 
Perkins, who survives him with three 
sons and three daughters. — Dr. Jona- 
than Longfellow Cilley died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., March 18. He was born in 
Cincinnati, O., Jan. 25, 1838. After 
graduation he studied medicine in 
Cincinnati. In 1864 he served as a 
hospital steward in the 137th Ohio 
Volunteers at Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, and subsequently in the same 
year as an acting master’s mate in the 
navy on the Mississippi River gun- 
boats. He took the degree of M. D. 
at the Miami Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati in 1866. He practiced medi- 
cine in Cincinnati, and was demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy in the Miami Medical 
College, demonstrator of Anatomy, 
adjunct professor of Anatomy, and 
lecturer on Osteology in the Medical 
College of Ohio, professor of Physi- 
ology and Histology in the Ohio Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, and Lecturer 
on Artistic Anatomy in the Cincinnati 
Museum Association Art Academy. 
He was married, April 26, 1869, to 
Mary P. Hubbard, of Philadelphia, 
who survives him, with two sons and 
two daughters. — H. B. Goodwin and 
Winslow Warren are abroad. — The 
Class will dine at the Union Club on 
Tuesday, June 23. 


1859. 
C. J. Wurite, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Daniel Francis Fitz died in Somer- 
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ville, April 20,1903. He was born in 
Ipswich, Aug. 14, 1837. Since gradu- 
ation he has been a lawyer, practicing 
in Boston. He was a member of the 
Glee Club during his college course, and 
was one of four members of the Class 
who were in the anniversary chorus, 
in 1886, at the 250th celebration of 
the founding of Harvard College. Ac- 
cording to a notice in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, he was the organ- 
izer of the Temple Quartette, and was 
a Mason of the thirty-second degree. 
He was married, Oct. 10, 1865, to 
Fannie Wade, of Ipswich. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 
J. A. Towle is professor of Greek 
and higher mathematics at Talladega 
(Ala.) College. 


1861. 


Dr. J. E. Wrieut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The professorship long held by H. P. 
Bowditch has recently been endowed 
by a gift of $100,000 from the children 
of George Higginson, and is to be 
known henceforth as the George Hig- 
ginson Professorship of Physiology. 
Bowditch has recently been elected a 
member of the National Academy of 
Sciences. — Francis William Law- 
rence, who died in Longwood, March 
10, 1903, was for more than a yeara 
member of ’61. He entered the Class 
in Sept., 1858, and left it during the 
Junior year. Studying medicine in 
1860-62 (his father, Wm. R. Law- 
rence was a physician), he received an 
appointment as acting assistant sur- 
geon, U. S. A., and was stationed on 
St. Helena Island, S. C., where he 
bought a large plantation in 1863, and 
was quite successful in raising the 
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celebrated sea island cotton. He sold 
his plantation in 1866, and returned to 
Brookline. He became very promi- 
nent in the town affairs, serving for 
years on the Board of Selectmen, and 
as one of the park commissioners. 
He was chosen president of the Brook- 
line National Bank in 1896. He was 
also president of the Globe Gas Light 
Co., and a director of the Brookline 
Gas Light Co., the Ipswich Mills, and 
the Merrimac Chemical Co. He was at 
various times vestryman, warden, and 
treasurer of the Church of Our Saviour 
in Longwood, and served as a trustee of 
donations of the Episcopal Church, a 
trustee of the Boston Episcopal Chari- 
table Society, and of St. Luke’s Home 
for Convalescents. His deep interest 
in music was attested by his promi- 
nence in several musical organizations; 
and he belonged also to several social 
clubs. A widow, the daughter of the 
Hon. Charles R. Train, survives him. 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

George Alfred Fiske died Feb. 27, 
1903, at North Pembroke ; he was 
born at Boston, Aug. 14, 1841. Sept. 
29, 1862, he enlisted as private in the 
41st Mass. Vols. ; was promoted sec- 
ond lieutenant, Dec. 13, 1862; first 
lieutenant of the 3d Mass. Cavalry, 
Oct. 27, 1863 ; asst. paymaster, U.S. 
A., July 22, 1864 ; resigned, Sept. 23, 
1864. In 1867 he became connected 
with the American Express Co., and 
in 1884 he was made its purchasing 
agent for New England, Quebec, and 
New Brunswick. — William Henry 
Ker died at Natchez, Miss., Nov. 24, 
1902. He had been a school-teacher 
at Port Gibson, Miss. He was born 
at Natchez, Jan. 16, 1841.—Dr. C. 
B. Porter has resigned as professor of 
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Clinical Surgery at the Harvard Medi- 
eal School. 
1863. 
H. F. Jenks, Class Committee. 
Canton. 

The Class will celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary by a supper at Young’s 
Hotel in Boston, the evening before 
Commencement. — George Seneca 
Jones died at Philadelphia, Penn., 
March 14, 1903. He was born in Fox- 
boro, June 13, 1840. He entered the 
Class in the Sophomore year, and left 
before graduation to enter the 4th 
Mass. Vol. regiment. After teaching 
for several years he became clerk in 
the Department of Public Instruction 
at Harrisburg, Penn., in 1878 and held 
the place until 1889. He then went 
into manufacturing for a while. Hav- 
ing become interested in astronomy as 
an amateur, he wrote many articles of 
a popular character on that subject, 
and in the later years he furnished 
weekly and monthly articles for sev- 
eral newspapers and magazines in all 
parts of the country. He married 
Emma L. Farr, of Philadelphia, Dec. 
24, 1866, who survives with three chil. 
dren. — John Tyler Hassam died in 
Boston, on April 22, 1903. He was 
born in Boston, Sept. 20, 1841, grad- 
uated at the Boston Latin School in 
1859, receiving a Franklin medal. For 
nearly a year after leaving College he 
was a first lieutenant in the 75th U. S. 
colored infantry. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar, Dec. 12, 1867, and 
has since practiced law in Boston, giv- 
ing his attention to conveyancing. 
Having antiquarian tastes, which were 
fostered by his professional labors, he 
has published many antiquarian and 
genealogical books and pamphlets. 
He set on foot the exhaustive re- 
searches undertaken in England by 
Mr. Henry Fitz Gilbert Waters, ’55, 
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one of the results of which was the dis- 
covery of the parentage and ancestry of 
John Harvard. To him was due the 
printing of the early volumes of Suf- 
folk Deeds. He was a commissioner 
for making the indices in the Suffolk 
Registry, and the work has been done 
on his plan, saving an immense amount 
of toil and drudgery. Those whose 
professional pursuits carry them to 
that office fully appreciate his work 
there. He was active in securing the 
index to the volumes of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Register. He 
was a member of the American His- 
torical Association, the Mass. Histori- 
cal Society, the N. E. Hist. Genealogi- 
cal Society, the Bostonian Society, and 
a frequent contributor to their proceed- 
ings. He was married at Salem, Feb. 
14, 1878, to Nelly Alden Batchelder, 
who survives with one daughter. — 
John Clark Barnard, a temporary 
member of the Class, died at Worces- 
ter, April 1, 1903. He was born 
there Sept. 8, 1841, left College in 
the second term of Freshman year, and 
went to China for his health. He re- 
turned after a year, and has been per- 
manently out of health at Worcester. 


1865. 
G. A. GoppARD, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

George Albert Fisher, a well-known 
lawyer, died at Mattapan, Boston, on 
Feb. 2. He was born in Dorchester, 
Aug. 12, 1840, and had lived in that 
section all of his life. He wasa grad- 
uate of Harvard Law School in 1867, 
and was a room-mate of ex-Gov. Brack- 
ett while in College. He left College 
to enlist in the army; was second lieu- 
tenant, 5th Mass. Cavalry, Dec. 29, 
1863 ; first lieutenant, July 5, 1864 ; 
resigned, June 24, 1865. He early 
entered upon his profession in partner- 
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ship with G. V. Leverett. Of recent 
years he had been a member of the 
law firm of Fisher & Fisher, and for 
several years past had been executor 
and clerk of the Franklin Savings 
Bank, and a director and counselor 
of the Dorchester Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. He had also been for many 
years a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. Dee. 
6, 1870, he married Fanny Ellen 
Carew, who died in 1884, having 
borne him two sons and a daughter. — 
Lewis Allen Dodge was drowned near 
Newport, R. I., Feb. 18, 1903. He 
was born at Hamilton, Oct. 1, 1844. 
He had held for many years a posi- 
tion in the Boston custom-house. He 
married, at Medford, Aug. 30, 1876, 
Mary D. Boynton, by whom he had 
two children. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

There will be a Class dinner on the 
night before Commencement. — W. 
G. Peckham has moved to 54 William 
St., New York. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Prof. Henry Barker Hill died at 
Cambridge on April 6. He was made 
assistant professor of Chemistry at 
Harvard in 1874 and professor in 1884, 
and director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory in 1894. A memoir of him will 
appear in the next issue. — Dr. Wil- 
liam Scollay Whitwell died at Fishkill, 
N.Y., on April 8. He was the son of 
the late William Scollay and Mary 
Hubbard Whitwell, and was born at 
Keene, N. H., April 14, 1846. He 
graduated at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1872. After two years of 
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postgraduate work in Vienna, Breslau, 
and Berlin, he returned to this country 
and during the ensuing two years 
served as a member of the staff of the 
Utica Hospital for the Insane, and 
house physician at the Woman’s Hos- 
pital in New York city. In 1876 he 
went to California, where he at first 
devoted himself to general practice in 
San Francisco and later tothe treat- 
ment of mental diseases. Marked 
success in his specialty led to the es- 
tablishment in 1889 of a private sani- 
tarium at San Mateo, which, in con- 
nection with his San Francisco office, 
he maintained for many years with 
great benefit to humanity and distine- 
tion to himself. In 1898 plans for the 
education of his children induced him 
to return to the East, where at the 
time of his death he had established 
a successful office practice in New 
York city in connection with a private 
sanitorium at Fishkill on the Hudson. 
In 1880 Dr. Whitwell married Blanche 
Louise Bonestell, of San Francisco, 
who, with three sons, survives him. — 
Gen. F. H. Appleton is president of 
the General Theological Library. — 
Francis Rawle is the orator at the 
Phillips Exeter Academy celebration. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Prof. E. Emerton is a member of 
the Mass. Historical Society. —C. C. 
Stein is practicing law in Pueblo, Colo. 


1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

Charles Theodore Russell died at 
Cambridge, Feb. 16. He was the son 
of Charles Theodore, ’37, and Sarah 
E. (Ballister) Russell, and was born 
in Boston, April 20, 1851. After grad- 
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uation from Harvard he studied law 
in the office of his father and at the 
Boston Law School, and was admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1875, and 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1880. He was admitted to 
partnership in his father’s firm, and 
upon its dissolution continued the busi- 
ness of the office in connection with 
his brother, the late Gov. W. E. Rus- 
sell, ’77. In 1884 he was appointed 
one of the civil service commissioners 
of Massachusetts, and in 1889 became 
chairman of that body. In 1896 he 
was elected professor of the Law of 
Admiralty and Shipping in the Boston 
Law School. For severa! years he had 
been a member of the Board of Exam- 
ination for admission to the Suffolk 
bar, and, by appointment by the State, 
had edited and published for the use 
of the legislature reports upon con- 
tested elections. In addition to a 
large practice, more particularly in 
admiralty cases, he was identified with 
many corporations, charities, and trusts. 
In recent years an affection of the vo- 
cal chords had impaired his voice and 
caused his gradual withdrawal from 
the active ‘practice of his profession. 
He was unmarried, and made his home 
with a brother in Cambridge. — F. F. 
Ayer has presented to the city of Sa- 
lem a monument to the memory of his 
ancestors, Lawrence and Cassandra 
Southwick, who were among the per- 
secuted Quakers in the early days of 
the settlement. The completed struc- 
ture is to be 30 feet in height, in mar- 
ble or bronze, and the model repre- 
sents the Southwicks as attacked by a 
huge tiger emblematical of supersti- 
tion. — W. L. Eaton is a member of 
the committee on the observance of 
the Emerson centennial at Concord. — 
J. W. Johnson is president of the 
Woburn City Council.— Dr. M. H. 


the Classes. 
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Richardson is professor of Clincial 
Surgery at the Harvard Medical 
School. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

The Class dines at the Exchange 
Club, Boston, on June 23, at 7 P. M. 
On that day the annual golf competi- 
tion will take place on the links of the 
Essex County Club at Manchester. 
Two prizes will be given. — Com- 
mencement Day meeting as usual will 
be held in Holworthy 4.— Francis 
Child Faulkner was born Nov. 23, 
1852, at Keene, N. H. His birthplace 
was his home during the fifty years of 
his life, and there he died suddenly 
from heart failure, following an at- 
tack of grippe, March 26, 1903. He 
was descended from Edmund Faulk- 
ner, who came from Hampshire, Eng- 
land, and who, in 1634, was one of the 
purchasers from the Indians of the 
town of Andover. Another ancestor 
was Col. Francis Faulkner, a soldier 
of the Revolution. His father was 
Francis A. Faulkner, 46, a successful 
lawyer in Keene. His mother 
Caroline Handerson. He was fitted 
for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
1868-1870. Having entered Harvard, 
none in the Class enjoyed those four 
years more fully and more sanely than 
he. His natural mental powers in- 
cluded a faculty for their methodical 
application, and were enforced by a 
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conscientious desire not to waste the 
advantages afforded him. Latin, his- 
tory, and philosophy especially at- 
tracted him. He was a member of 
the Institute of 1770, and of the Hasty 
Pudding Club. With others of the 
Class he founded the Magenta, now the 
Crimson, and was president of the edi- 
torial board. He was a member of 
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the Class Committee ; and during the 
29 years since graduation he has been 
a devoted friend of the College and 
Class. He read law in his father’s 
office, and was admitted to the bar in 
1877. On his father’s retirement he 
continued in association with the Hon. 
A. T. Batchelder. Inclined rather to 
office than to court work, he was the 
adviser of business men and corpora- 
tions, and was known to be absolutely 
reliable and trustworthy. His repu- 
tation brought him important and re- 
munerative work, such as the winding 
up of the affairs of large savings banks. 
He had a liking for polities, but hold- 
ing office seemed rather an incident 
than a main purpose of his life. He 
was selected for many posts of trust 
and honor. He was alderman in Keene 
and president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, member of the Republican State 
Committee, judge advocate general on 
the staff of Gov. Bell, deputy collector 
of internal revenue, representative in 
the legislature, member of the Execu- 
tive Council, and member of the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
He was also president of the Cheshire 
County Savings Bank, a director in 
the Cheshire National Bank, and an 
officer in other corporations. He was 
president of the Unitarian Club in 
Keene. ‘Twice he was offered an ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire, but this high profes- 
sional prize he felt obliged to decline 
on account of the pecuniary loss in- 
volved. 


1875. 
W. A. REeEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

J. F. Kent is head master of the 
Nautical Preparatory School on board 
the ship Young America. The first 
cruise will begin in September. It is 
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intended to be a well-equipped prepar- 
atory school, and at the same time the 
pupils are to be taken to the various 
countries in the world to study foreign 
commerce and for practical training 
and observation. — The Rev. W. H. 
Atkinson has changed his address to 
Walden, Vt., where he is pastor of 
the Methodist church. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

The Hon. Wm. H. Moody has made 
a tour of the West India Islands in the 
Dolphin, particularly for the purpose 
of establishing naval stations in Cuba. 
On April 27 he addressed the Mid- 
dlesex Club at Boston, on the pro- 
gram of the administration. — Alden 
Sampson has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Game Preserve Expert of the 
U. S. Biological Survey. His duties 
will involve an inspection of the For- 
est Reserves of the U. S., and the 
designation upon these of suitable 
tracts to be set aside as Game Re- 
fuges. These Refuges will be pro- 
tected as breeding places for the large 
wild animals, whose extermination 
without such measures would inevit- 
ably soon be accomplished. He has al- 
ready published a report emphasizing 
the necessity for such provision. — 
Change of address: The Rev. W. H. 
Atkinson, Walden, Vt. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyter, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Prof. E. H. Strobel has two years 
leave of absence from the Harvard Law 
School, to go to Siam as legal adviser 
to the king. He has had an extensive 
diplomatic career. In 1885 he was 
appointed secretary of the U. S. lega- 
tion at Madrid, Spain, and held the 
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office until March, 1890. In 1888 and 
1889 he also did some special business 
for the government in Morocco. He 
did ‘not return to the United States 
until the fall of 1892. In April, 1893, 
he was appointed third assistant secre- 
tary of state under Sec. Gresham, in 
the second Cleveland administration. 
This position he held for a year, when 
he resigned to accept an appointment 
as minister to Ecuador. After serving 
there for about eight months Mr. 
Strobel became minister to Chile. He 
resigned this post in 1897, and was ap- 
pointed arbitrator in the Freraut claim 
between France and Chile. In 1899 
he was appointed counsel for Chile 
before the United States and Chilean 
claims commission at Washington. He 
argued his case well and was very suc- 
cessful. His appointment as .a pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Law School was 
made in 1898, and he has held it since 
then, although he has not been active 
for the past year. — H. R. Bailey is 
chairman of the Board of Bar Examin- 
ers, Boston. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Gen. W. A. Bancroft will be chief 
marshal on Commencement. On Tues- 
day, June 23, the Class will lunch at 
the Harvard Union, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Parker will formally present a 
clock and $10,000 in cash, the gifts of 
78, to the Union. The Class dinner 
will be held at the Algonquin Club. — 
F. W. Thayer has been nominated for 
Overseer. — Dr. P. C. Knapp has re- 
signed as chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Insane Hos- 
pital Department. — Prof. H.S. Nash, 
of the Cambridge Episcopal Theologi- 
eal School, received a call from the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
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N. Y.—G. H. Browne has been ar- 
chaeologizing in Greece and Crete. — 
W. K. Blodgett is one of the leaders of a 
non-partisan movement in Cambridge. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A deseription of the stadium for 
Soldier’s Field, for which ’79 has sub- 
scribed $100,000, is printed among 
University Notes.—I. T. Burr, Jr., 
is one of a committee of five Boston 
citizens to arrange for the convention 
of the American Educational Associa- 
tion in July. —G. R. Sheldon is chair- 
man of the reorganized U. S. Ship- 
building Co.— Prof. F. W. Taussig 
will return from Europe this summer. 
— Addresses: W. H. Hubbard, 810 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill ; F. B. Pat- 
ten, 178 Devonshire St., Boston ; H. 
W. Hare Powell, Newport, R. 1; 
G. D. Ayers, 1047 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston ; Henry Baily, 23 Court St., 
Boston ; A. A. Carey, Hubbard Park, 
Cambridge. — J. E. Cowdin is playing 
on the American Polo Team. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsoury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

During the past three months, Pres. 
Roosevelt has made a tour of the 
United States, including stays at the 
Yellowstone Park and the Yosemite. 
The Harvard Clubs of the Centre, 
West, and Pacific entertained him. At 
the University of California he re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D.,— his 
fifth, and replied to Pres. Wheeler’s 
eulogy in these words: “I can con- 
ceive of no happier life for any man to 
lead, to whom life means what it 
should mean, than the life of the presi- 
dent of a great university.” — Her- 
bert Hall Eustis was born Oct. 17, 
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1857, at Cambridge, and was the son 
of Prof. H. L. Eustis, 38, for some 
time the Dean of Lawrence Scientific 
School. His mother’s name was Caro- 
line Bartlett (Hall) Eustis. He pre- 
pared for college at the Cambridge 
High School, and entered Harvard 
with the Class in September, 1876. On 
graduation he was first employed by 
the American Bell Telephone Co. as 
an electrical engineer, but in Novem- 
ber, 1881, removed to Bristol, Pa., 
where for some time he filled a similar 
position with the Clark Insulated 
Wire Co. Returning to Cambridge, 
he became a member of the firm of 
Jaques & Eustis, manufacturers of 
electric cables. In 1889 he was made 
the president of the Eastern Electric 
Cable Co., a corporation engaged in the 
same line of business. Early in 1899 
he was stricken with a serious affec- 
tion of the stomach, from which he 
recovered with difficulty, and was 
obliged to take a long vacation. Since 
that time he has been unable to attend 
to active business, and has had several 
recurrences of the same trouble, the 
last one proving fatal. He died at his 
home in Brookline, Feb. 21. Eustis 
was married on Noy. 24, 1891, to Ori- 
ent Humphrey Nichols, of Boston, who 
survives him.— F, A. Tupper is again 
president of the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association. — F. B. Keene is U. S. 
consul at Florence, Italy. — Dr. Henry 
Jackson is advisory physician to the 
Faulkner Hospital, Jamaica Plain. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The Class will meet as usual on 
Commencement at 21 Holworthy. A 
subscription dinner will be held the 
night before. The Class Committee 
has issued a circular in regard to the 
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proposed gift to the College, and re- 
quests every member to answer 
promptly.—J. H. Adams has re- 
moved his law offices from 32 Nassau 
St. to 15 William St., New York. — 
Dr. G. A. Gordon is a candidate for 
reélection to the Overseers. —G. M. 
Lane is treasurer of the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund.— W. A. Slater returns 
to this country in October after an ab- 
sence of seven years and will reside 
during next winter in Washington, 
D. C.— F. W. Stuart has been reap- 
pointed overseer of the poor in Boston 
for three years. — R. C. Sturgis has 
removed his offices to 120 Boylston St., 
Boston. — W. R. Thayer, delegate of 
Harvard University to the Interna- 
tional Congress at Rome, read a paper 
before the Congress on “ Biography as 
the Basis of History.” — Prof. C. R. 
Sanger has been appointed director of 
of the Chemical Laboratory.—C. A. 
Coolidge has drawn plans for a new 
City Hall for Boston, to be placed in 
the Boston Public Garden. —R. H. 
McCurdy is a trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. — 
The Revs. J. W. Suter and Prescott 
Evarts are on the P. E. Sunday School 
Commission for Mass. —G. D. Mark- 
ham has been appointed Director of 
Music for the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. — E. A. Whitman is vice-presi- 
dent of the Appalachian Club. — E. 
Ridgeley is U. S. Bank Examiner for 
New York city. 
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1882. 
H. W. CunnInGHAM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

D. B. Fearing has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Rhode 
Island. — A. F. MecArthur’s firm has 
the contract to build an extension 
towards Chicago of the Pére Mar- 
quette R. R.—G. W. Williams’s 
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daughter Margaret was married .at 
Charleston, S. C., April 2, 1903, to 
Andrew Moffett Law, this being the 
first marriage of a child of ’82.— 
Frank Leonard Creesy of Brookline 
died May 1, 1903, at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., where he had spent nearly ten 
years because of ill health. He was 
born at Lawrence, Dec. 15, 1860, but 
lived most of his life at Brookline, 
where he fitted for college. He was 
with the Class during the entire college 
course and after graduating in 1882 
studied two years in the Harvard Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar 
and practiced in Boston, but lived in 
Brookline where he was for a time 
associate justice of the police court. In 
1895, owing to trouble with his lungs 
he went to the Adirondacks and after 
a time returned to Brookline and his 
law practice. But he was soon obliged 
to return to Saranac, where he passed 
the remainder of his days, practicing 
law for a time and taking an interest in 
the business and development of the 
place. In June, 1889, he married Susan 
R. Chase, of Brookline, a sister of his 
classmate Dr. H. L. Chase, and she 
with a daughter and son survives him. 
—C.H. Keep, of Buffalo, is Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy Street, Boston. 

The Standing Committee has de- 
cided upon the following program for 
our celebration next June, further de- 
tails of which will be announced later 
by circular. Monday, June 22: In 
the morning, a trip down Boston Har- 
bor, with lunch at some agreeable 
place on shore ; in the evening, attend- 
ance at the “ Pop Concert” in Sym- 
phony Hall, where tables will be re- 
served for members of ’83, and seats 
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in the gallery provided for their wives. 
Tuesday, June 23: The day will be 
spent at the Country Club in Brook- 
line, where lunch will be served and 
all the privileges of the Club extended 
to the Class ; in the evening, the Class 
dinner will be held at the Hotel Ven- 
dome. Wednesday, June 24, Com- 
mencement Day: The usual Class 
lunch will be provided in Stoughton 
11. It is earnestly hoped that men 
residing in Boston and vicinity will 
urge their old class friends living at 
a distance to come to the celebration ; 
and will, as far as possible, entertain 
them in their homes throughout their 
stay. — Gibson Mallory Davis died on 
Jan. 5, of quick consumption, at Padu- 
eah, Ky. The son of William A. and 
Mary (Mallory) Davis, he was born at 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 12, 1861, and re- 
ceived his early education at Mr. 
Whitman’s school in that city. In 
1877 be became a student at Adams 
Academy, Quincy, and two years later 
entered Harvard with our Class. 
Throughout the four years of his col- 
lege course he roomed with C. R. 
Rockwell, ’83, in Matthews Hall. Al- 
though of original mind and quick 
intelligence, he made no especial ef- 
fort to attain a high place in the rank 
list, his chief enjoyments being History 
and Music. He played on our Fresh- 
man Nine, and was a member of the 
Institute, A. K. E., Hasty Pudding, and 
z. ¥. Clubs and an associate member 
of the Glee Club. After graduation 
he established himself in Louisville, 
where he was for a time in the employ 
of the Standard Oil Co., and then be- 
came assistant manager of the Galt 
House in that city, where he remained 
until 1896. Since then, and up to the 
time of his death, he had been con- 
nected with various iron and steel fur- 
naces at Middlesboro’, Ky., and in Ten- 
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nessee. He was buried in Cave Hill 
Cemetery, Louisville, beside his only 
child, Barbara, and leaves a widow, 
who was Miss Lento Cooper, of Louis- 
ville. —J. R. Brackett delivered an 
address at a conference of the Cam- 
bridge Social Service Committee, held 
in Brooks House, on February 17, tak- 
ing for his subject “ The College Grad- 
uate and Character.” —F, L. Clark 
has given up his residence in Spokane, 
Wash., and withdrawn from his busi- 
ness and mining interests there, and 
proposes to spend his winters in Cali- 
fornia and his summers in Maine. Has 
been in northern Mexico in search of 
health and game, and during the past 
winter made a journey round the 
world with his wife, traveling easterly 
and spending some time in Ceylon and 
Japan. His address is Hancock 
Point, Me., or 45 Cedar St., New York 
city. — R. S. Codman has changed his 
business address to 85 Water St., Bos- 
ton. — H. B. Cabot was elected trea- 
surer, and J. F. Moors a director for 
three years, at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Charities of Boston. 
The Rey. Edward Cummings pre- 
sented the annual report, showing 
that the well-being of the whole com- 
munity is bound up with the work of 
this philanthropic army of a thousand 
volunteers. —T. W. Cowgill is now 
emeritus professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at the State 
University of Nevada. — C.S. Hamlin 
was the chief speaker at the banquet 
of the Tilden Club in New York city, 
on Feb. 10. His address treated of 
foreign policy, trusts and monopolies, 
tariff reform, and economy in govern- 
ment administration. He advocated 
an ad valorem rate, and urged the 
granting of complete independence to 
the Philippines. — The Rev. G. R. 
Hewitt has removed from Lowell to 
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West Medway. — Prof. E. F. Hender- 
son has changed his address from 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.,to Dublin, N. H. 
— H.M. Lloyd has removed his law of- 
fices from 111 Broadway to 92 William 
St., New York city. —G. B. Morison 
was elected president of the Boston 
Athletic Association at the last annual 
meeting, thus rounding out an active 
and enthusiastic membership of 16 
years, during which time he has served 
the association in almost every office 
and on every committee. — G. H. 
Nichols has changed his address to 
369 Pennsylvania St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
—J. D. Pennock has been appointed 
by Sec. Hay, on the recommendation 
of Pres. Eliot, the representative of 
the United States at the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Chemis- 
try, to be held in Berlin on June 2-8. 
—C. P. Perin has severed his connec- 
tion with the Mine Securities Corpo- 
ration, at 35 Broad St., New York 
city, after a year’s service with the 
company as consulting engineer, and 
has opened an office in the Empire 
Building at 71 Broadway. He is at 
present consulting engineer for the 
Deering Harvester Co. of Chicago, and 
makes frequent trips to the South to 
report on and develop their coal, iron, 
and coke properties in Alabama and 
Kentucky. He is likewise president 
of the Imboden Coke Co., the Embree 
Iron Co., and the Penn-Manor Shaft 
Co. —C.R. Rockwell is in the employ 
of the Eastern Audit Co., 53 State St., 
Boston. — A. L. Sessions has changed 
his address from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Northampton. — F. W. Burdett has 
changed his residence to 56 Harvard 
Ave., Brookline, and his business ad- 
dress to 221 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
— Edward Kent is chief justice of 
Arizona. 
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1884, 
E. A. Hrpsarp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

J. H. McIntosh has been appointed 
assistant general counsel of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., the appoint- 
ment to take effect July 1, and after 
that date his address will be 346 Broad- 
way, New York city. He has been the 
company’s counsel in the vicinity of 
Omaha for the past ten years, and 
now steps into this higher position. — 
L. E. Griswold is now practicing law 
at 53 State St., Boston, under the firm 
name and style of Bryant, Griswold & 
Howard. — The address of O. F. Hib- 
bard is 141 Broadway, New York city. 
— The Secretary hopes soon to send 
an announcement to the Class about 
the complimentary dinner to be ten- 
dered the Class at Commencement 
season by three of its members, but 
arrangements have not yet been so far 
completed that a definite statement 
can be made in these columns. — The 
Class has recently received copies of 
the address of Mayor T. M. Osborne, 
of Auburn, N. Y.— The old law firm 
with which E. A. Hibbard was con- 
nected has been dissolved, and on 
March 1 the firm name was changed 
to Hibbard, Pratt & McAlpin. The 
Class will please carefully note that on 
May 1 the Scretary’s address changed 
from 111 Broadway, to No. 1 Nassau 
St., corner of Wall, New York city. 


1885. 
H. M. Wittrams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class will observe its 6th trien- 
nial reunion with a program covers 
ing all of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 23 and 24, of which notices have 
been sent to the members. 23 Hollis 
will be open as usual on Commence- 
ment, and the Class dinner will be 
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served at 7 p. M. at Young’s Hotel on 
June 23, the day before Commence- 
ment. — Prof. A. G. Webster, head 
of the department of physics of 
Clark University, Worcester, has been 
elected president of the American 
Physical Society, and also a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
—F. I. Carpenter, representing the 
department of English, is on the edi- 
torial board of Modern Philology, the 
new quarterly publication of Chicago 
University. — Dr. A. P. Chadbourne 
has moved to 193 Beacon St., Boston. 
— Daniel Kelleher has retired from 
the presidency of the Harvard Club of 
Seattle, Wash., of which he was the 
head for two years. — A. Z. Bowen is 
now in the bond business with head- 
quarters in New York. — G. R. Nutter 
was reélected president of the Puritan 
Club, Boston, for 1903. — H. K. Swins- 
coe is now with the operating depart- 
ment of the American Steel and Wire 
Co., at the Worcester works. — J. J. 
Storrow has been elected president of 
the Quincy Market Cold Storage Co. 
of Boston. —J. L. Hurst is again in 
Denver, Colo.; address, Box 955. — 
J. E. Thayer has been elected chair- 
man of the board of selectmen of Lan- 
easter. He is president of the Boston 
Horse Show Co. which gave a success- 
ful horse show at the end of April. — 
G. M. Carnochan kept on winning 
more prizes for his terriers at the 
bench shows last winter. — Francis 
Warren Hastings died at Bermuda, 
May 12, 1903, after a lingering illness 
of more than ten years. He was the 
son of Francis H. and Harriet E. 
(Laing) Hastings, and was born at 
Roxbury, July 10, 1862. He prepared 
at the Roxbury Latin School, and en- 
tered ’85 in good standing. At the 
end of Sophomore year he left College 
on account of his health and entered 
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as a draftsman the Hook & Hastings 
organ works, the family business, 
of which he later became president 
after it was incorporated. A few 
years ago his health began to grow 
worse, and he gave up business en- 
tirely, and spent his winters at Ber- 
muda and his summers at his old 
home in Weston. Later he spent all 
of his time at Bermuda. He never 
married. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 
126 W. 85th 8t., New York, N. Y. 

Notices outlining the arrangements 
made for the Class reunion at Com- 
mencement were mailed to members of 
the Class early in May. The plans in- 
clude attendance at the Pop Concert, 
Monday, June 22; Tuesday, June 23, 
a day of golf and tennis, with lunch- 
eon, at the Country Club, with a sub- 
scription Class dinner in the evening 
at the St. Botolph Club — Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham will preside ; Wednes- 
day, June 24, the usual Commence- 
ment spread in Hollis 4. Members 
of the Class intending to be present at 
these gatheringsare requested to notify 
at once T. T. Baldwin, 53 State St., 
Boston, to whom checks for the price 
of the Country Club luncheon, etc., 
($2) and of the Class dinner ($2.50) 
may be sent. Pop Concert tickets are 
to be called for and paid for (75 cents) 
at the box office on the night of the 
concert. — Dr. J. H. Huddleston went 
abroad in April to attend as a dele- 
gate the International Medical Con- 
gress at Madrid. He will return in 
July.—F. W. Atherton is named as 
an executor and trustee in the will of 
the late Arioch Wentworth, by which 
between five and six million dollars is 
given for the establishment in Boston 
of an Institute for the teaching of 
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mechanical arts. The will is contested. 
—H. W. Ninde is in Hanover, Ger- 
many.— Dr. J. H. Payne, Jr., As- 
sistant Surgeon, U. S. N., has been 
transferred from the Naval Hospital, 
Newport, R. IL, to U. S. S. Wabash, 
Charlestown Navy Yard. —G. L. 
Peabody is abroad for a few months. 
—W. H. Howe, C. B. Stevens, and 
F. C. Weld attended the recent an- 
nual dinner of the Lowell Harvard 
Club. — F. B. Taylor’s permanent ad- 
dress is 2905 Fairfield Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. — Horton Pope is a law- 
yer at Pueblo, Colo. — Dr. W. T. Clark 
has been reélected city physician of 
Worcester. 


1887. 
G. P. FurBER, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
Huntington & Rhinelander have 
changed their office address to 54 
William St., New York, where they 
have offices in connection with David 
B. Ogden. —S. B. Stanton has dis- 
solved his partnership with P. T. Sher- 
man, and after May 1 continues the 
practice of law with an office at 15 
William St., New York.— New ad- 
dresses: E. V. Daly, 76 William St., 
New York ; A. S. Hardy, 18 Vesey 
St., New York, with the Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class will celebrate the 15th 
anniversary of its graduation on June 
22, 23, and 24. On the morning of 
June 22 aroom will be open to the 
Class at Young’s, for registration and 
as headquarters of the Committee of 
Arrangements. After registering, the 
Class will go to Nahant and spend the 
afternoon at the Nahant Club. In 
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the evening they will return to the 
Popular Concert at Symphony Hall, 
where seats have been reserved. 
Tuesday will be spent at the Country 
Club in Brookline, and at 1 Pp. M. the 
Class will have luncheon at the neigh- 
boring estate of Col. Larz Anderson. 
On Wednesday, Commencement Day, 
1 Holworthy will be open to the Class. 
The Class dinner will be held at the 
Algonquin Club onthe evening of Com- 
mencement Day, June 24, at 7 P.M. 
— Dr.C. E. Edson attended the Amer- 
ican Climatological Society’s meeting 
in Washington in May.—J. M. Hal- 
lowell’s home address is 48 Irving St., 
West Medford. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 

R. E. Bassett is assistant profes- 
sor of the Romance Languages in the 
University of Missouri. He has in 
press (Ginn & Co.) an edition of Pere- 
da’s “ Pedro Sanchez,” with notes for 
students. —G. W. Lee is secretary of 
the Alpheus Hyatt Memorial Fund, the 
income of which is to be used to bring 
young people from Boston to the coun- 
try and seashore for nature-study. — 
S. C. Manley is president of the 
Augusta, Me., board of aldermen, and 
has lately declined reappointment as 
a park commissioner of that city. — 
W. F. Richards is a member of the 
New Hampshire legislature.—C. M. 
Saville, division engineer of the Massa- 
chusetts Water and Sewerage Board, 
recently gave a lecture at Harvard 
College on “ Water-pipe Laying.” — 
P. D. Trafford has formed, with Wol- 
cott G. Lane, the law firm of Lane & 
Trafford, practicing at 32 Liberty St., 
New York. — R. C. Cabot delivered, 
as one of the Cartwright Lectures at 
the Academy of Medicine in New York, 
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Dee. 30, 1902, a lecture on “The Use 
of Truth and Falsehood in Medicine,” 
since published in American Medicine 
for Feb. 28, 1903. —J. H. Ropes has 
been made a full professor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. — C. C. Ayer is 
professor of Romance Languages at 
the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. — Philip Dexter is secretary of 
the Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Dr. J. P. Hutchinson is a steward 
of the American Rowing Association. 
— T. H. Buttimer, Dem., represents 
the 3d Plymouth District in the Mass. 
House. — Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, of 
Atlanta University, has taken part in 
public debates on the Negro Question. 
—H. G. Vaughan is master of the 
Norfolk Club hounds.— Dr. Farrar 
Cobb has been in Cuba. — H. E. Bur- 
ton is professor of Latin at Dart- 
mouth. — F. W. Atkinson has returned 
from the Philippines. — Dr. C. G. Page 
was a delegate to the International 
Medical Congress at Madrid in April. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Unless otherwise notified, the Class 
will meet at 24 Holworthy on Com- 
mencement Day, Wednesday, June 
24. Graduates’ Night at the “ Pops” 
will be on Monday, June 22. Mem- 
bers of this Class who wish to attend 
the concert must apply for tickets of 
the manager, F. R. Comee, who will 
reserve a section of the floor for us. 
Those wishing seats at the same table 
should send applications in together. 
This applies also to seats in the gal- 
lery. Tickets are 75 cents each. — 
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Francis Rogers sang before the Har- 
vard Musical Association in Boston 
early in the spring. — A. S. Hayes 
coached the Harvard Debating team 
for their annual debate with Yale. — 
J. A. Stetson has removed his law 
office to No. 26 Liberty St., New York 
city. — F. H. Hitchcock has been 
selected for the chief clerk for the 
Department of Commerce, just created, 
under the leadership of Sec. Cortelyou. 
— G.T. Goldthwaite has left New York 
city and is now in the Law department 
of the Boston Elevated Railway Co. — 
A. J. Cumnock has been made a part- 
ner in the firm of Catlin & Co., New 
York city. — The Rev. H. S. Johnson, 
one of the successful younger ministers 
of Boston, has charge of the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church. — Otis Everett 
is the auditor of the Industrial Trust 
Co., Providence, R. I. — Jacob Wen- 
dell has opened a branch office for his 
business of railroad supplies, in Paris, 
France, where he spends half the year. 
— J. B. Embick, who is associated 
with Wendell in business, had a severe 
accident on the Elevated Railroad in 
New York. He was caught between 
the gates and suffered a double frac- 
ture of one leg. — Joseph Leiter has 
just completed a very successful device 
for coking coal. The Leiter Cups are 
being contested for as much as ever 
by the baseball nines in college.— J. 
L. Dodge has been traveling exten- 
sively through the West and South- 
west. He has now returned to Council 
Bluffs, Ia., but will soon go to Wyo- 
ming, where he is starting a ranch. He 
very cordially invites members of the 
Class to stop off and hunt grizzly bears. 
— F. G. Morgan has received the ap- 
pointment of vice consul-general for 
Cairo, Egypt. — Frederic Gray is con- 
templating opening a private school 
for boys in Washington, D. C., where 
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he already has a number of the sons 
of the cabinet officers in charge. — 
J. J. Higgins’s address is 64 Sycamore 
St., Somerville. He has moved his 
law office to 50 State St., Boston. — 
The Secretary will soon send a circu- 
lar on Commencement affairs to the 
members of the Class. —Q. A. Shaw, 
Jr., is a director of the Boston Ele- 
vated Ry. Co. — Addresses: Howells 
& Stokes, architects, 100 William 
St., New York; Dr. J. C. Goray, 175 
Newbury St., Boston; A. C. Holt, 197 
Washington St., Somerville ; E. C. 
Morey, 246 Prospect St., Cleveland, O.; 
The Rev. W. L. Hoopes, 72 Sparks 
St., Cambridge; R. B. Potter, 160 
Fifth Ave., New York ; M. A. Marsh, 
Park Ave. New York; C. A. 
70 West 47th St., 
F. Bass has been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London ; his ad- 
dress is 189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
— Torrey Everett is at Lajolla, Cal. 
—H. A. Davis has removed to 135 
Broadway, New York. — A. E. Healey 
is at Sunshine, Colo.—J. P. Burling 
is at Hawarden, Ia.—G. W. Blan- 
chard is at Highland Falls, N. Y. 
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Whiting, M. D., 
New York. — J. 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

T. W. Lamont has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co., 143 Liberty St., New York 
city. He still retains his association 
with Lamont, Corliss & Co., however, 
acting as chairman of their board of 
directors. — Dr. A. A. Wheeler has 
removed to 479 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Prof. W. MacDonald delivered a lec- 
ture before the Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society, March 10, on “ The Mili- 
tary Career of Nathanael Greene in 
the South.” —G. F. McKelleget has 
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removed his law offices to the Pem- 
berton Building, Pemberton Sq., Bos- 
ton. — F. H. Stewart has removed his 
law offices to Rooms 1020-1023 Bea- 
con Building, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 
— E. M. Moore has become a partner 
in the firm of Russell & Russell, 
whose law offices are in Rooms 81-84 
Brazer Building, 27 State St., Boston. 
— New home addresses: C. H. Ar- 
nold, 242 West 104th St., New York 
city ; M. D. Follansbee, Essex Road, 
Kenilworth, Ill. — The Boston Asso- 
ciation of Harvard, ’92, held a regular 
meeting at the Ward Room Club, 
April 24. — Pitts Duffield is a member 
of the newly incorporated firm of Fox, 
Duffield & Co., who will engage in “a 
general publishing business” at 36 
East 21st St., New York city. The 
firm will launch two books this spring, 
“The Autobiography of a Thief,” a 
genuine human document recorded by 
Hutchins Hapgood, ’92, and Everyman, 
the 15th century morality play, with 
the old woodcuts reproduced from the 
first illustrated medieval edition of 
the play.— Hume Lewis is editor of 
the Pueblo, Colo., Evening Star-Jour- 
nal, and senator from Pueblo County 
in the 14th General Assembly. — A. 
L. Shapleigh is in Cafion City, Colo. — 
V. M. Porter is lieutenant in Light 
Battery A, St. Louis, Mo. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

A. 8. Apsey has “formed a part- 
nership for the general practice of law 
under the firm name of Apsey, Wilson 
& Burns, with offices at 5 Tremont St., 
Boston.” — E. M. Barney, pastor of 
the Church of Eternal Hope, Brad- 
ford, Pa., has invented a trolley-wheel 
with a spiral cone projecting from 
each side, so that if the-wheel jumps 
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the feed-wire a mere contact with the 
wire winds the wheel back into place. 
— Ernest Gibson Burke, of Quincy, 
died from consumption on Feb. 18, 
1903. He was born April 8, 1872, at 
Montreal, the son of Walter and Grace 
Louise (Gordon) Burke. He fitted at 
Adams Academy, received the A. B. 
in 1893, and the A. M. in 1894. He 
then entered the Medical School, and 
took the full four years’ course in 
three, receiving the M. D. in 1897, 
cum laude. He was house surgeon to 
the Boston City Hospital for two years 
and six months. Since 1900 he had 
been practicing in Quincy. He was 
unmarried. — W. A. Clark writes from 
Gordon House Settlement, New York 
city: “I am engaged in the finest 
work in the world, and should like to 
annex a lot of Harvard men in New 
York who have leisure . . . to ame- 
liorate social conditions, to create a bet- 
ter environment, so that life, individ- 
ual and communal, shall have a better 
chance to grow into a thing of beauty 
— My God ! It is like discovering a 
new country.” — J. L. S. Connolly is 
an attorney, with offices in the Eberle 
Building, Somerville. — C. E. Cook is 
business manager of the Belasco The- 
atre, New York city.—E. C. Culli- 
man has moved to 32 West 26th St., 
New York city. — L. M. Defoe has 
been spending the winter studying in 
Cambridge, England. — R. Emmet 
has leased a large estate in “ the hunt- 
ing shires,” and should be addressed at 
The Priory, Warwick, England. —C. 
N. Fairchild is a manufacturing ma- 
chinist at 54 Hudson St., Jersey City. 
— J. H. Fennessy is now permanently 
located in Denver, with the Mine and 
Smelter Supply Co., 17th and Blake 
Sts. — L. Fraser’s present address is 
Carnegie Hill Hotel, New York city. 
— F. H. Gade has been elected mayor 
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of Lake Forest, Ill., on the citizens’ 
ticket, having conducted his own cam- 
paign, the hottest in the history of the 
city. —C. A. Gould is still with M. 
Gould’s Son & Co., manufacturers of 
hardware, 61 Hamilton St., Newark, 
N. J.— George Griswold died sud- 
denly on Dec. 23, 1902, at New York. 
He was born, Nov. 29, 1870, at New- 
port, R. I., son of John Noble Alsop 
and Jane Louise (Emmett) Griswold. 
He fitted for college with F. E. Thomp- 
son. After graduation he went to Ox- 
ford and entered Christ Church Col- 
lege, receiving his B. A. thence in 
1897. He then returned to this coun- 
try and entered the Columbia Law 
School. He completed the course 
there and was admitted to the bar 
last year, but his failing health gave 
him no opportunity to practice. He 
was unmarried.— A. Hahn has re- 
signed his ministry at Wolfboro, N. 
H., and is at present living at Newton. 
— W. H. Isely is dean of Fairmount 
College, and director of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Wichita, Kan. — J. F. 
Jones, of Newark, O., is secretary of 
the Pan-Racial Institute, “the object 
of which is to increase and diffuse 
knowledge concerning the life and 
achievements of the various races or 
nationalities of mankind, and to rein- 
force the growing sense of human 
brotherhood.” —R. J. Mulford has 
resigned the head mastership of the 
Country School, Baltimore, and ex- 
pects to start a boarding-school for 
boys in the vicinity of New York. — 
George Butler Magoun died at Baby- 
lon, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1902. He was 
born at New York city, Jan. 26, 1870, 
the son of George Galvin and Ade- 
laide Louise (Tisdale) Magoun. He 
fitted at the Cutler School, and was 
remarkable as a boy for his skilful 
and courageous horsemanship. In 
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Freshman year a severe accident 
caused him to lose much of his college 
course, but he worked his way back 
and graduated with the Class, taking 
honors in Fine Arts. He entered the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
but left after one year, at the time of 
his father’s death. He did a good 
deal of cruising about Florida and 
Cuba, and traveled both in Europe 
and in British Columbia until 1896, 
when he became secretary and trea- 
surer of the New York and New Jer- 
sey Bridge Co. In 1899 he bought a 
seat in the New York Stock Exchange, 
and went into business with his brother 
under the firm name of Magoun Bro- 
thers & Co. May 6, 1895, he married 
Katharine Trabue Jordan, of Cincin- 
nati, who survives him, with a daughter, 
Katharine Jordan, born March 28, 
1897. —S. H. Mansfield is with Roger 
W. Babson, investment bonds, Welles- 
ley Hills. — H. P. Nye, after a service 
of twelve years with the Worcester 
Evening Gazette as reporter, telegraph 
editor, city editor, and managing ed- 
itor, has resigned to become one of the 
news editors of the Boston Journal. — 
C. B. Pike “has accepted the position 
of president of the recently organized 
Hamilton National Bank of Chicago.” 
In consequence, the law firm of Pike 
& Gade has been dissolved. — J. H. 
Parker has returned from a tour in 
Algeria, Monte Carlo, Paris, and Lon- 
don. — M. A. Read has returned from 
Europe, and is instructor in Geology ; 
address 11 Wendell St., Cambridge. 
— W. Scott, heretofore listed as “lost,” 
is a newspaper man in New York city, 
and secretary of the New York Press 
Club. He has just started a new 
newspaper, the New York Evening 
News, of which he is proprietor and 
manager, and describes himself as very 
busy in getting “the new baby ” fairly 
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on its feet.—B. N. Simpson, with 
Trimble & Braley, attorneys, of Kan- 
sas City, writes: “ We are doing all 
we can to boom Harvard out here, 
having just organized a good Harvard 
Club.” —H. L. Teetzel is teaching 
and composing music at Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin ; Presser, of Philadelphia, 
is his publisher. —F. M. Watters is 
living at 216 Walnut St., Montclair, 
N. J., and representing the Osborn 
Co., color printers, of 277 Broadway, 
New York city. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class will meet as usual on 
Commencement at 23 Stoughton Hall. 
Other announcements of importance 
will appear in a circular, to be sent 
shortly to members of the Class. — 
The Newell Athletic House at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, a memorial to 
Marshall Newell, is in process of erec- 
tion. — H. J. Hughes has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Engi- 
neering at Harvard. — M. Ostheimer 
has been elected a Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia. — 
A. T. Collier is connected with the 
U. S. Geological Survey, and for sev- 
eral summers has gone in its interests 
to Alaska’. — W. P. Hapgood has as- 
sumed the management of the firm of 
Mullen & Blackledge, Indianapolis. — 
The address of the class treasurer, H. 
A. Cutler, is 35 Congress St., Boston, 
care W. C. Robinson. — A. P. Dean’s 
address is Woodstock, Conn. — F. L. 
Olmsted, Jr., instructor in Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard, has made 
plans for improving the appearance of 
the Yard with additional shrubberies 
and trees, the gift of G. F. Peabody, 
of New York.—C. I. Merrick’s ad- 
dress is 30 Centre St., Brookline. 
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1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

Hollis 20 will be open as usual for 
the use of the Class on Commence- 
ment Day.— E. B. Conant, who has 
practiced law in Boston since July, 
1898, opened, in February, 1903, an 
office for the general practice of law at 
95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. — E. 
S. Dodge has returned from Paris 
where he has been studying architec- 
ture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts since 
1896. He has opened an office at 1 
Somerset St., Boston. —Dr. L. V. 
Friedman has been appointed an as- 
sistant visiting physician at the Boston 
City Hospital. — William Augustus 
Garst died April 19, 1903, at Colum- 
bus, O. <A descendant of the early 
settlers of the Miami Valley, he was 
born at Westerville, O., Sept. 13, 1873. 
He attended the Otterbein Prepara- 
tory School and graduated from Otter- 
bein College before coming to Har- 
vard. He entered our Class in Senior 
year. After receiving his A. B. de- 
gree from Harvard he studied law at 
the Law School of Ohio State Univer- 
sity and took his LL. B. degree in 
1898. From that time until his death 
he practiced law in Columbus, O., 
with great success. He was married, 
April 8, 1903, to Myrtle Lester at 
Cambridge City, Ind. A few days 
later he was taken ill with scarlet fe- 
ver, and died April 19.—S. E. John- 
son is with Fisk & Robinson, bankers, 
35 Cedar St., New York city. — R. W. 
Harrison is a member of the law 
firm of Harrison & Countryman with 
offices in the Crocker Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. — A. S. Learoyd is di- 
vision freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western R. R. Co. 
at Easton, Pa. — Carl Vrooman’s ad- 
dress is 68 Sparks St., Cambridge. — 
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W. S. Youngman has been appointed 
captain and aid-de-camp on the staff 
of Gen. Whitney, commanding the 2d 
Brigade, M. V. M. —H. A. Bull is a 
partner in the law firm of Wilcox & 


Bull, 816 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

On Monday, June 22, is Graduates’ 
Night at the Pop Concerts. Seats have 
been reserved for ’96 and these can 
be obtained by sending 75 cents and a 
stamped envelope to R. H. Hallowell, 
81 Milk St., Boston. Wednesday, 
June 24, is Commencement Day, and 
Holworthy 7 will be open to the Class 
all day as usual. As the Secretary 
will be away all summer all class com- 
munications should be sent to R. H. 
Hallowell, between June 12 and Sept. 
1. — R. K. Fox has gone into partner- 
ship with P. Duffield, ’92, and has 
opened a publishing house at 36 E. 
21st St., New York. — T. H. Russell, 
2d, is practicing law with the firm of 
Russell & Russell, 27 State St., Bos- 
ton. — P. R. Dean is secretary of the 
Physics Club of New York ; address 
174 W. 102d St., New York. — Cecil 
Barret has spent several months in 
London representing the banking firm 
of Spencer, Trask & Co.; he is at 
present in their home office in New 
York. — E. S. Benedict is in law part- 
nership with H. S. Johnston (Yale, 
96); address, 76 William St., New 
York. — Linzee Blagden is in the law 
office of Chas. Meade, 80 Broadway, 
New York.— Alfred Borden is in 
partnership with Wm. Procter (Yale, 
94) in the general bond business ; 
address 120 Broadway, New York. — 
I. Brayton has been admitted to the 
law firm of Jennings, Morton & Bray- 
ton, at Fall River. — A. H. Brewer 
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started for Java on the ship Helen 
Brewer last October to be gone about 
eight months. — E. F. Champney is 
now engaged in architectural work 
connected with the World’s Fair in 
St. Louis. —H. A. Curtis, who has 
been in the employ of Lincoln, Caswell 
& Co., bond dealers in New York, 
is now an outside bond dealer with a 
desk in the office of Wrenn Bros. & 
Co., 45 Wall St.— E. H. Fennessy is 
with Lawrence & Co., 24 Thomas St., 
New York, dry goods commission 
merchants. — E. V. Frothingham has 
a law office at 26 Liberty St., New 
York. — J. A. Gade about two years 
ago formed the firm of Foster, Gade 
& Graham, architects, with offices at 
281 Fourth Ave., New York. —F. S. 
Hoppin, Jr., is assistant editor of 
Leslie’s Monthly. — Wirt Howe is one 
of the firm of Culver, Whittlesey, 
Barlow & Howe, 137 Broadway, New 
York. — Willis Munro is in District 
Attorney Jerome’s office, New York. 
— Vernon Munroe has moved into the 
country and is now living at Actamont, 
N. Y. — Ex Norton is member of the 
brokerage firm of Ex Norton & Co., 
25 Broad St., New York. — T. Outer- 
bridge has been admitted to the firm 
of A. E. Outerbridge & Co., agents 
for the Quebec Steamship Co. — A. S. 
Keneckson is at present engaged in 
bacteriological work ; address, 210 
W. 57th St.,. New York. — Guthrie 
Gray is engaged in electrical work 
connected with the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. —L. W. Hagerman is a 
member of the lower house of the St. 
Louis Municipal Assembly. — Rogers 
Dow is a Revere selectman. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 
The plans for the Sextennial Cele- 
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bration are now taking definite shape. 
They comprise a three days’ program 
beginning Monday, June 22. On that 
day a general meeting room will be 
open at Young’s Hotel, Boston, where 
information, tickets, refreshments, etc., 
will be dispensed by the Class Com- 
mittee. That evening is set apart for 
the annual Harvard Night at the 
‘¢ Pop” Concert, which is to be held 
in Symphony Hall, Boston. Tuesday, 
the 23d, is to be a day of outing. 
The classes of ’97 and 1900 will cele- 
brate jointly, and have succeeded in 
securing for that day the Riverside 
Recreation Grounds which border the 
Charles River opposite the Riverside 
Station of the B. & A. R.R. These 
grounds are extensive, and include a 
running track and athletic field, with 
equipments for field sports, two good 
baseball fields, seven tennis courts, a 
large swimming pool with diving-tower 
and other apparatus, and a special float 
with canoes upon the river. A locker 
building will be set apart for our 
special use. Interclass contests in 
various branches of sport will be the 
leading features, and it is confidently 
predicted by the two class committees 
that there will be something doing. 
Wednesday, June 24, is Commence- 
ment Day at Cambridge; and the 
Class dinner at the Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, concludes the anniversary pro- 
gram. The Second Class Report is 
about to go to press. — Wilfred 
Byrnes died March 16, 1903, of ty- 
phoid fever at Swanton, Vt. He was 
a member of the Class for two years, 
leaving at the end of Sophomore year 
to enter business at Winooski, Vt. 
He later became assistant to Col. G. 
T. Childs, postmaster of St. Albans, 
and three years ago entered the U.S. 
Customs service at Swanton. He was 
born at Charlestown, Jan. 5, 1875. — 
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J. A. Carpenter has removed to 181 
Rush St., Chicago. — Hunt Turner is 
with the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayegs, Sec. 
Dedham. 

The Class will serve the usual 
spread on Commencement Day in 23 
Holworthy. — H. R. Stanley has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of law at 53 State St., Boston. — 
E. L. Logan was marshal of the Evac- 
uation Day parade (March 17) in 
South Boston. — N. W. Cabot has been 
made a partner in the real estate 
firm of Cabot, Cabot & Forbes, State 
St., Boston. — Dr. A. B. Emmons has 
gone abroad for a few months. — F. 
Hayes is with the Morning Telegraph, 
New York. —J. W. Edson is with the 
Chapin Coal Co., 512 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. — F. Dobyns was the Repub- 
lican candidate for alderman in Chi- 
cago, running against H. Palmer, ’97. 
The campaign created a good deal of 
stir throughout the city, automobiles 
figuring prominently in advertising the 
merits of the respective candidates. 
Though defeated, Dobyns has earned 
for himself the sobriquet of “ The Man 
with the Trunk.” — T. Morse, to- 
gether with his brother, is traveling 
through Abyssinia with an expedition 
which has as its object the exploration 
of the Blue and White Nile rivers. — 
Dr. R. Dutton has relinquished his 
practice of medicine for the present, 
and is now at Saranac Lake, N. Y. — 
R. M. Shepard is with the American 
Bank Note Co., Drexel Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. —T. M. Hastings has re- 
turned from Paris and has opened an 
office for architecture in the Brown 
Bldg., 4th and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — L. L. Gillespie and J. H. 
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Hyde are vice-presidents and trustees 
of the Equitable Trust Co. of New 
York, 25 Nassau St. Hyde has also 
been made a director of the Missouri 
and Pacific R. R., the Federation of the 
Alliance Frangaise of New York, and 
of the railroad companies controlled 
by C. T. Yerkes in England. He also 
has started a four-horse coach route 
between the Waldorf Hotel and Lake- 
wood, N. J.—C. Grilks’s address is 
“ The Argyle,” Davenport, Iowa. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

There will be no special celebration 
for 99 this spring, but seats will be 
reserved as usual for Graduates’ Night 
at the “Pop” Concert, June 22, and 
we shall probably have a subscription 
dinner beforehand. We shall occupy 
Holworthy 15 on Commencement as 
usual.— W. S. Fitz has left C. F. 
Hovey & Co., and is now in his father’s 
office. — Clarke Thomson has left the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., and is now in the Construction 
Department laying out a line at Down- 
ingtown, Pa.—S. P. Shaw, Jr., is 
secretary of the Mercantile Trust Co., 
Boston. — F. A. Turner, Jr., is with 
Long & Hemenway, lawyers, Boston. 
— Horatio Bigelow has gone to Porto 
Rico as general manager of one of 
Stone & Webster’s properties. — H. P. 
Dowst is advertising for Chester Kent 
& Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston ; 
his home address is 20 Marlboro St., 
Newton. — T. H. Endicott has gone to 
Tacoma, Wash., as purchasing agent 
for the Columbia Improvement Co., 
which is developing the water power 
of the Pugallup River, Pierce County, 
Wash. Address, care of Columbia Im- 
provement Co., Bank of Commerce 
Building, Tacoma. —C. D. Hunting- 
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ton is literary manager for G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, publishers; address 
27 W. 23d St., New York. — J. A. Ho- 
mans has changed his name to John 
Homans ; he has been elected mar- 
shal for Commencement Day by the 
4th year class, Medical School. — P. S. 
Brayton is head of the Mathematical 
Department, Medford High School ; 
his address is not certain yet, but 
mail sent to Keene, N. H., will reach 
him. — G. J. Dyer announces that he 
has “formed a copartnership” with 
Everett L. Crawford and Henry B. 
Cannon, “under the firm name of 
Crawford, Dyer & Cannon, to trans- 
act a general business in stocks and 
investment securities as dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange.” Ad- 
dress 1 Nassau St., New York. — Af- 
ter graduation from the Harvard Law 
School next June, J. W. Farley will 
enter the law office of Long & Hem- 
enway, 73 Tremont St., Boston. — J. 
F. Curtis will be with Storey, Thorn- 
dike, Palmer & Thayer, lawyers, 53 
State St., Boston. — J. F. Perkins will 
be with Richardson, Heinck & Neave, 
40 Water St., Boston. — A. J. Smith 
will enter some office in New York. 
— J. E. Rousmaniere will be with 
Matthews & Thompson, Boston. — B. 
P. Merrick will practice in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. — John Homans is sur- 
gical house officer at the Mass. Gen’l 
Hospital, Boston, and R. E. Andrews 
is medical house officer at the Boston 
City Hospital. He was also on the 
committee on arrangements for the 
dinner of the Graduating Class of 
the Harvard Medical School, held at 
the American House, Boston, May 7. 
The following men from ’99 were 
present at the dinner: J. Homans, 
P. H. Cook, R. Garland, J. W. Lane, 
H. D. Lloyd, C. F. McCaffrey, W. M. 
Tyler, and R. E. Andrews.— P. H. 
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Cook is serving a 20 months’ term as 
house officer in the Worcester City 
Hospital. — S. F. Mills has opened an 
investment office at 31 Pine St., New 
York. — Addresses: H. B. Dean, 
Livingston, Sumter Co., Ala.; A. P. 
Dean, Woodstock, Conn. 


1900. 
ELiotT SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

On Monday, June 22, the Class will 
have rooms at Young’s Hotel, where 
there will be Boston members in at- 
tendance all day. In the evening 
tables will be reserved for the mem- 
bers at the Pop Concert in Symphony 
Hall. Tuesday from 10 a. M. until 
late in the afternoon, the Class will 
have the use of the Riverside Recre- 
ation Grounds, where we will have con- 
tests with the Class of ’97, who are 
holding their second triennial. There 
are several tennis courts; two base- 
ball diamonds ; a track, and swimming 
pool, and other attractions. Lunch 
will be served there, and in the even- 
ing no attempt will be made to enter- 
tain the men. They go either to the 
theatre, on the river, or to Norumbega 
Park. Wednesday the usual Com- 
mencement exercises will be observed, 
and the Class will have the use of 
Holworthy 8. In the evening, a din- 
ner will be held at the Exchange Club, 
Boston. Regular notices will be sent 
to each member as soon as the plans 
are perfected.— W. R. Castle, Jr., 
expects to enter the Graduate School 
next fall.—N. F. Ayer is superin- 
tendent and agent of the Farlow 
Bleachery at Lisbon, Maine.— At a 
dinner of the Graduating Class of the 
Harvard Medical School held at the 
American House, Thursday, May 7, 
J. B. Hawes, 2d, acted as toastmaster 
and H. B. Smith and H. K. Boutwell 
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were on the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. The following 1900 men were 
also present at the dinner: G. O. 
Clark, C. S. Oakman, R. J. Graves, 
I. S. Kahn, W. P. McLeod, and C. 
Moline. —J. B. Hawes, 2d, E. Gray, 
and R. Heath, are rowing on one of 
the Union Boat Club crews. — A. M. 
Rock is studying mining and metal- 
lurgy in the Harvard Graduate School. 
—R. C. Bolling is working in New 
York under District Attorney Jerome. 
—C. S. Oakman and R. J. Graves 
have been appointed surgical house 
officers in the Mass. General Hospital ; 
and H. B. Smith holds the same ap- 
pointment in the Boston City Hospital. 
—W. O. Bigelow is with Frank W. 
Gilbreth, contractor, Boston. — B. G. 
Gore, 1900, who was the representa- 
tive of the United States and Mexi- 
can Trust Co. at their La Central 
Mine at Zacatecas, Mexico, and who 
also for a short time was at the Tirol 
General, Charcos, Potosi, is again back 
at Zacatecas engaged in mining ; ad- 
dress Apartado 34, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
— W. P. J. Dinsmoor is with the Sul- 
livan Machinery Co. of Denver, Colo. 


1901. 
H. B. Crark, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York. 

The Secretary’s new address is 1 
Nassau St., New York.— The Class 
will meet at noon on Commencement. 
— G. M. Allen is secretary of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History. — J.S. 
Ames is with Oliver Ames & Sons, 
North Easton. — John Angus, Jr., is 
a general contractor, 3213 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. — W. A. Applegate is 
a draftsman in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment ; address, 816 New Jersey Ave., 
Washington, D.C. — A. F. Bailey, Jr., 
is with Grandin Bros., bankers, Hal- 
sted, Minn. — A. R. Ballard is assistant 
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city clerk of Fall River.—G. L. Bayard 
is chaplain, U. S. N., on the flagship 
Chicago. — H. F. Beal is first assistant 
in the office of the city engineer of 
Waltham. — G. R. Bedinger is teach- 
ing in the Keio Gijiku University and 
in the Koto Shogyo Gakko, at Tokio, 
Japan. — Meyer Bloomfield is director 
of the Civic Service House, 112 Salem 
St., Boston. — L. H. Bonnelli, Jr., is in 
the Philippines. — E. L. Bowker is on 
the Boston Record. —C. C. Brayton 
is gold dredging at Oroville, Butte 
Co., Cal. — B. M. Brownell is in the 
office of the Hotel Somerset, Boston. 
—Julian Burroughs is a farmer at 
West Park, N. Y. — W. H. Bussey is 
a fellow at the University of Chicago. 
— G. Q. Chase is in the piano business ; 
address 2065 Webster St., Oakland, 
Cal. — Israel Cohn is in the University 
of Buffalo, N. Y., Medical School. — 
A. E. Corbin is in the automobile busi- 
ness ; address, Hotel Bertram, Phila- 
delphia. — F. R. Crosby is a clerk in 
the Insurance Branch of the Finance 
Department, Ottawa, Can. — Stanley 
Cunningham, Jr., is with the Fore 
River Ship Co., Quincy. —C. H. Dut- 
ton is assistant city engineer at Manila, 
P. I. —J. F. Jennings has been in the 
Educational Department, P. I. — Jas. 
Lawrence, Jr., is a note broker at 28 
State St., Boston. —C. W. Moore is a 
broker ; address, 61 Vandeventer PI., 
St. Louis, Mo. — E. P. Morse is trea- 
surer of the Boston Auto Express Co. 
—C. A. Peters is with the Puritan 
Trust Co., Boston.— Eugene Pettus 
is with Blackwell-Wielandy Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. —H. H. Peyton is a 
banker at Proctorknott, Minn. — E. A. 
Pierce is a cotton mill apprentice at 
New Bedford ; address, 26 S. 6th St. 
—H. L. Poole is an interior decorator 
at Beverly. —S. F. Poole is professor of 
Biology at Fairmount College, Wichita, 
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Kan. —J. E. Postlethwaite is with 
Clark, Dodge & Co., bankers, 51 Wall 
St., New York. —J. M. Ross is with 
the Knickerbocker Refining Co., New 
York. —C. M. Rotch is with the Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston.—G. B. 
Ryan is with the Worcester Gazette. 
—I. A. Sibley, Jr., is in the hardware 
business at South Bend, Ind. — Joseph 
Smith is teacher in the Philippines. — 
C. A. Straw, Jr., is assistant chemist 
at the U. S. Naval Torpedo Station, 
Newport, R. I.—G. W. Swift is a 
reporter on the Springfield Republican. 
—S. P. R. Thomas is teaching in the 
Philippines. — R. C. H. Thompson is 
teaching in Boise, Ida. — R. F. Tucker 
is with Vermilye & Co., bankers, 13 
Congress St., Boston. — Donald Vin- 
cent is a wholesale grocer at Fort 
Dodge, Ia. — M. J. Wall is in the U.S. 
Coast Survey, Washington, D. C. — 
E. H. Webb is with the Trenton, N. J., 
Iron Co. — B. S. Welsch is New Eng- 
land manager for the Listman Mill 
Co.; address, 417 Putnam Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — M. L. Wetherell is at 178 
Main St., Gloucester. — D. P. White 
is secretary of the New York Radiator 
Co., 294 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. — 
G. G. Whitney is in a bank at Lari- 
more, N. Dak. — F. C. Williams is an 
Episcopal clergyman at Moscow, Ida. 
— L. H. Woolsey is a geologist in the 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C.— A. J. Zimmer is a glove man- 
ufacturer at 68 Fremont St., Glovers- 
ville, N. Y¥.—J. F. Jennings, who was 
with Dr. F. W. Atkinson, in the Phil- 
ippines, as secretary, has returned 
home, and will enter the Law School 
in the fall. — R. H. Howe, Jr., who has 
been instructor in Natural Sciences in 
the Middlesex School at Concord, will 
take charge of the Natural History de- 
partment at Camp Pasquaney, Bridge- 
water, N. H., this summer. — Irving 
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Herr and B. Z. Kasson are in Central 
Mexico engaged in mining. —R. W. 
Shapleigh has been in the employ of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Co., as chemist, since July 1, 1902. 
He was first at the Pueblo plant at 
Pueblo, Colo.; in August, 1902, was 
transferred to their plant at Aguas 
Calientes, Mexico, and in February, 
1903, was returned to the Pueblo plant 
as seeond chemist. 


1902. 
BaRRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
358 Marlboro St., Boston. 

J. H. Abraham is a lace importer in 
New York. — Alexander Abu-Khalil, 
Mushgara, Syria, has not been heard 
from. — Alfred Adamson, Jr., is en- 
gaged in shoe manufacturing, 460 
Union St., Lynn. — J. A. L. Blake is 
in the Medical School.—R. J. Bulk- 
ley will enter the Law School next 
fall. — Frank Burgess is in the yacht 
designing house of Burgess & Pack- 
ard, Boston. — Hollis Burgess is in 
yacht brokerage and marine insur- 
ance, 15 Exchange St., Boston. — D. 
C. Campbell is engaged in mining, at 
W. Jordan, Utah. —G. O. Carpenter 
is a clerk with W. H. Markham & Co., 
fire insurance, 905 Century Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.— W. H. Child is with 
the Boston Coal Supply Co., 66 State 
St., Boston. —W. D. Eaton is with 
Franklin MacVeagh & Co., grocers, 29 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. — Corbin Ed- 
gell is with R. L. Day & Co., stock- 
brokers, 3 Nassau St., New York. — J. 
A. Gibson is teaching at Rock Ridge, 
Wellesley Hills. — Livingston Fair- 
bank is a stockbroker at 209 La Salle 
St., Chicago. — W. E. Forbes is with 
Stone & Webster, electricians, Boston. 
— R. H. Goodell is with F. S. Moseley 
& Co., note brokers, 205 La Salle St., 
Chicago. — H. S. Gray is with E. & 
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C. Randolph, brokers, New York. — 
W. D. Head is teaching in the Volk- 
mann School, Newbury St., Boston. — 
C. R. Henderson is in Phenix, Ari. — 
P. M. Hooper is studying architecture 
at Columbia University. — Gordon 
Hutchins is with Groom & Co., State 
St., Boston. — Arthur Iselin is in the 
commission house of Wm. Iselin & Co., 
New York. —W. B. Kibbey, Jr., has 
charge of a cyanide plant at Emperor 
Camp, near Magdalena, Mexico. — C. 
T. Lovering, Jr., is with Hathaway & 
Co., note brokers, State St., Boston. — 
George Marsh is president of the 
Marsh Publishing Co., 26A Brattle 
St., Cambridge. —C. W. Morris is 
with E. B. Smith & Co., bankers, Phil- 
adelphia. — A. F. Paul is a landscape 
architect at 220 S. Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia.— R. D. Pruyn is with the 
Consolidated Car-Heating Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y.—G. H. Richardson is 
traveling salesman for Cortlandt, Bab- 
cock & Co., 24 Pine St., New York. — 
C. S. Sargent, Jr., is with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
W. P. Sayre is with the American Ex- 
press Co., New York. — R. G. Scott is 
clerk in the Western Wheeled Scraper 
Co., Aurora, Ill. —C. F. Seaverns is 
teaching in the Robbins School, Nor- 
folk, Conn. — J. L. Silbee, Jr., is with 
R. W. Hunt & Co., engineers, 1328 
Hollywood Ave., Chicago.—J. W. 
Stedman is with the Pére Marquette 
R. R. Co., Detroit, Mich. — E. L. 
Strauss is with the Central Brass 
Mfg. Co., 737 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, 
O. —J. B. Trevor is in the Columbia 
Law School.— A. P. 
studying architecture in the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology. — A. E. Wal- 
lace, Jr,, is in the superintendent’s of- 
fice, Great Northern R. R., Larimore, 
N. Dak. — P. H. Whiting is sporting 


and dramatic editor of the Nashville 


Wadsworth is 
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(Tenn.) Daily News. — R. B. Whitney 
is with J. T. Phelps & Co., life insur- 
ance, 159 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
Alfred Winsor, Jr., is with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., bankers, Boston. — 
J. C. Wright is private secretary to 
the editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


J. W. Foster, L. S., ’55, ex-Secretary 
of State, has been agent and counsel of 
the United States in the Alaska bound- 
ary settlement. 

Dr. G. W. MacKeen, m ’96, is prac- 
ticing at Port Hawkesbury, C. B. 

Alonzo M. Collette, Sp., 93, teacher 
of biology in the Denver, Colo., High 
School, died on Aug. 22, 1902. He 
graduated at the State Normal School 
in 1890 ; came to Harvard as a special 
student in the Scientific School, and 
served as assistant to Dr. Goodale at 
the Botanic Garden. In 1897 he se- 
cured the position at the Denver High 
School, which he held till his death. 

Dr. T. J. Manahan, s ’96, is phy- 
sician to the crew of the cup defender 
Reliance. 

Arnold Green, L. S., ’65, one of the 
prominent lawyers of Rhode Island, 
died, Feb. 17, in Providence, R. L., 
aged 65. He was the son of lawyer 
Theodore Green, of New York, and of 
Cornelia Arnold, a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanael Greene of Revolutionary 
fame. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity in 1858 and studied at the 
Harvard Law School and at Géttingen, 
Germany. He practiced law in New 
York. He served as trustee of the 
Rhode Island Hospital, of the Provi- 
dence Publie Library, and was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Brown 
University. He is survived by one 
daughter and four sons. 
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Regis Chauvenet, s ’67, has resigned 
the position of president of the State 
School of Mines at Golden, Colo., 
which he held for several years. 

O. J. Pfeiffer, m ’84, of Denver, 
Colo., has been reélected one of the 
board of regents of the State Univer- 
sity at Boulder, Colo. 

Dr. Edgar Perry, m ’98, died at 
Boston, April 7. He was the son of 
Irah and Emily Read Perry, and was 
born at Rehoboth, Oct. 19, 1855. He 
graduated from Brown University in 
1880, was a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and in 1883 received the de- 
gree of A. M. from Brown. From 
1880 to 1887 he was the proprietor 
and manager of the Attleboro Chroni- 
cle. In 1887 he went west and joined 
the staff of the Cleveland Leader, but 
in afew years returned to the east and 
joined the staff of the Boston Herald, 
with which he worked until he became 
the correspondent at Boston of the 
New York Herald. While busy with 
newspaper work he found time to study 
medicine, and in 1898 graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School, and al- 
most immediately set up in practice 
at 1120 Boylston St., where he soon 
established a successful private hos- 
pital. He was a member of the Mass, 
Medical Society and the Boston Medi- 
cal Society. He was twice married. 
In 1888 he was married to Emma E. 
Dwight. The three children of this 
marriage, Harold, Esther, and Edgar, 
survive him. In 1898 he was married 
to Emma J. Gordon. 

H. B. Ward, p ’92, professor of 
Zodlogy at the University of Nebraska, 
has been appointed dean of the College 
of Medicine which the university se- 
cured last year by annexing the Omaha 
Medical College. 

Dr. P. C. Knickerbocker, m ’01, is 
practicing medicine in Allston. 
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Dr. Rudolphus Henry Robinson, d 
’02, died in Boston on April 29. He 
was born in Charlestown, Aug. 23, 
1876. 

Dr. George Anthony Collamore, m 
59, born Nov. 9, 1833, at Pembroke, 
died at Toledo, O., on April 9, 1903. 
He fitted at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy; graduated A. B. at Dartmouth 
in 1854; taught school in Colebrook, 
N. H., and Culpeper County, Va.; at- 
tended the Dartmouth Medical School 
in 1857, and then the Harvard Medi- 
eal School, whence he graduated in 
1859. After practicing a short time 
at West Bridgewater, he removed to 
Toledo, O. In 1862 he enlisted as 
surgeon of the 100th Ohio Vols., with 
the rank of major. He served during 
the war and during the winter of 
1864-65 was appointed brigade sur- 
geon at Knoxville, Tenn. After the 
war he returned to Toledo and in 
1872-76 was coroner of Lucas County. 
He was health officer in 1879 and also 
from 1887 to 1891. He was secretary 
of the Ohio State Medical Society from 
1882 to 1891 and president of the same 
organization in 1891-92. He was a 
member of the Alpha Delta Phi fra- 
ternity, Loyal Legion, commandery 
State of Ohio, Toledo Post, G. A. R., 
and Toledo Medical and Surgical Club. 
Dr. Collamore is survived by a widow 
and five children. 

G. L. J. Meylan, s ’02, recently di- 
rector of the Boston Y. M. C. A., has 
been elected adjunct professor of phy- 
sical education and medical director 
of the University Gymnasium at Co- 
lumbia. 

W. L. Tenney, Gr. Sch., ’91, has re- 
signed as pastor of the North Adams 
Congregational Church, after a service 
of eight years, to become western dis- 
trict secretary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 
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George Hitchcock, / ’74, has received 
from the Emperor Francis Joseph the 
decoration of the Francis Joseph order, 
for his paintings. He is a pupil of 
Boulanger and Lefebvre. He has been 
honored with medals from the Ameri- 
ean Art Association, New York, 1887; 
gold medal, Paris, 1889; gold medal, 
Berlin, 1891; World’s Columbia Ex- 
position, Chicago, 1893; gold medal, 
Dresden, 1897; gold medal, Vienna, 
1898; and he exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position, 1900. He is corresponding 
member of the Paris Society of Ameri- 
can Painters, Chevalier of the Legion 


of Honor, Munich Secession, and 
Vienna Academy of Arts. He lives 
at Egmond Hoef, Holland. 

Charles Sidney Hayden, / 71, 


dropped dead in Fitchburg on April 
30. He was born at Harvard, Nov. 
10, 1848, but spent most of his life in 
Fitchburg, where he began to practice 
law after graduating at the Harvard 
Law School in 1871. In 1879 he was 
named assistant associate justice of 
the local court, a position which he 
occupied until his death. After a ser- 
vice of three years as a member of the 
School Board, Mr. Hayden was, in 
1890, elected mayor. He is survived 
by a widow and one son. 

Dr. Frank Fontelle Brigham, m ’85, 
died at Lynn on March 10. He was 
born at Westboro, educated at the 
public schools there, and at Brown 
University, where he graduated A. B. 
in 1882. He then took the Harvard 
Medical School course, and in 1889 he 
settled in Lynn, where he was house 
officer of the Lynn Hospital, and later 
a member of the hospital staff. He 
served on the Lynn School Committee, 
as a trustee of the Washington St. 
Baptist Church, and as a member of 
the Lynn Medical Association. He 
leaves a widow and two children. 
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Dr. C. H. Patton, Dent. Sch., ’02, 
has an office at 147 Union St., St. 
John, N. B. 

Dr. W. B. MeVey, M. S., 92, is 
secretary of the Canadian Club of 
Boston. 

Dr. John Eastman Sanborn, m ’50, 
died at Melrose on April1. He was 
born in Gilmanton, N. H., Aug. 17, 
1824, son of Rev. Jacob Sanborn. He 
studied at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
graduated A. B. at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in 1845, and M. D. at Harvard in 
1850. He began practice of medicine 
in Medford, but went west to occupy a 
chair in the medical college of Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He enlisted as surgeon 
of the 27th Iowa Vols., served with 
distinction throughout the war of the 
Rebellion, and was mustered out in 
1865, as surgeon-in-chief of the 16th 
Army Corps, Army of the Cumber- 
land. For 25 years after the war he 
practiced his profession at Rockport- 
After retiring from practice he re- 
moved to Melrose. He was a Mason 
and a member of U. S. Grant Post, 
No. 4,G. A. R. He served for some 
time as chairman of the Melrose Board 
of Health. He married, in 1852, Re- 
becca M. Tate, of Middletown, Conn., 
who survives with four children. 

M. M. Fogg, p ’01, who went to the 
University of Nebraska in 1901 as 
substitute instructor in English for 
the year only, was last June made 
assistant professor of English. Under 
his instruction Nebraska, for the first 
time in the history of the institution, 
won the debate championship of the 
Middle-West, whereupon the students 
petitioned Chancellor Andrews and the 
Board of Regents to retain him in 
charge of the courses in argumenta- 
tion and debate. He is also giving 
courses in advanced composition and 
in nineteenth century essayists. 
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E. B. Adams, L. S., ’67, is judge of 
the U. S. District Court at St. Louis. 

R. S. Hosmer, a 94, was made as- 
sistant chief of the Division of Forest 
Extension in the U. S. Bureau of For- 
estry in January, 1903. 

Ex-Gov. F. W. Rollins, L.S., ’80, is 
president of the New Hampshire Ex- 
change Club, Boston. 

Prof. J. I. Westengard, 7 ’98, has 
leave of absence from the Law School 
next year, and will go to Siam as as- 
sistant legal adviser to the king. 
Prof. E. H. Strobel, ’77, will be chief 
adviser. 

A recent issue of the Jitsugyd Jiron, 
a Japanese newspaper, has this to say 
about Tanetaro Megata, / ’74, now 
Director of Revenues in the Finance 
Department of the Japanese govern- 
ment —we use the Japan Weekly 
Mail’s translation: “Dr. Megata un- 
doubtedly is the most powerful of the 
three [i.e., of the higher officials of the 
Finance Department]. It will be re- 
membered how skilfully he silenced 
his opponents in the Diet. He pinned 
them down and rendered them help- 
less somewhat after the manner that 
a catfish is held down by a calabash 
(hyotan de namazu wo osayeru yo na 
arisama de). After he had spoken, 
his adversaries found that there was 
nothing to be said in reply. His know- 
ledge of financial affairs is most inti- 
mate, and, what is more, he has the 
courage of his opinions. With the 
establishment of the provincial reve- 
nue offices under an officer called the 
Skizeicho (head of the Revenue Office) 
all manner of abuses sprang up ; and 
Dr. Megata determined to withdraw 
the authority granted to local officials 
and bring all the provincial revenue 
offices under the direct control of the 
Department of Finance. Despite all 
the local opposition to this measure 
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that he encountered, it was carried 
through, the revenue officers being 
reduced from 47 to 25 and the pre- 
sent Central Government offices called 
Zeimu Kanri-kyoku superseding the 
prefectural bureaux. In keeping the 
estimates within reasonable bounds, 
in dealing with the demands of the 
various departments and adjusting 
their many differences Dr. Megata 
shows great ability. He accompanied 
Count Matsugata on his European 
tour and was his right-hand man on 
every occasion. But though doing 
such excellent work for the Depart- 
ment, he has little connection with the 
outside business and political world. 
Is it on this account that he is not pro- 
moted to a higher post than the mere 
head of a bureau ?” 

Dental. At a meeting of the Metro- 
politan District Dental Society on 
April 27, Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, 
of Boston, was reélected treasurer for 
the ensuing year; Dr. L. D. Shepard, 
Jr., m ’02, of Boston, was elected 
chairman of executive committee ; 
Dr. F. T. Taylor, d ’90, of Boston, 
was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee and chairman of the 
Board of Censors; and Dr. M. C. 
Smith, d ’98, of Lynn was elected a 
councilor for five years. — At a meet- 
ing of the Southeastern District in 
April Dr. N. A. Stanley, d ’84, of New 
Bedford, was elected acouncilor for five 
years. —In the Central District, Dr. 
H. P. Cooke, d ’84, of Worcester, was 
reélected secretary.—In the Valley 
District, Dr. E. T. Dickinson, d ’98, 
was reélected secretary. 

G. H. Holliday, ’89, secretary of the 
Law School Class of 1892, has issued 
his third report. It contains brief 
records of nearly all the survivors, 
sketches of the deceased members, 
and a geographical directory. 
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R. A. Daly, p ’93, is head of the 
Canadian Geographical Survey in the 
field. 

Dr. A. H. Childs, m ’01, is settled 
at Dublin, N. H. 

New addresses: Dr. R. W. Hast- 
ings, m 93, Beacon Fields, Brookline; 
Dr. G. W. Kaan, m ’90, Warren Cham- 
bers, Boston; Dr. J. C. Gallison, m 
’95, Franklin; Dr. F. R. Cummings, 
m ’98, 17 N. State St., Concord, N. H.; 
Dr. G. C. Wilkins, m ’99, Manchester, 
N. H.; Dr. G. S. Smith, m ’93, 260 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O.; Dr. R. H. 
Birge, m ’98, 260 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, O.; Col. J. F. Head, m ’43, 2015 
R St. N. W., Washington, D. C. ; 
Maj. E. F. Gardner, m ’75, Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo. ; Capt. H. A. Shaw, m 
90, 1841 Vernon Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; Lieut. W. P. Chamberlain, m 
97, Fort Preble, R. I. ; Lieut. H. W. 
Beal, m 98, Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y.; 
Passed Asst. Surgeon F. C. Cook, m 
93, U. S. S. Nevada ; Dr. D. N. Car- 
penter, m 796, U.S. Flagship Chicago ; 
Dr. G. F. Freeman, m ’96, Naval Hos- 
pital, Chelsea ; Dr. A. W. Balch, m 
98, U. S. S. Machias ; Dr. Richard 
Frothingham, m ’92, 7 W. 39th St., 
New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


Prof. J. L. Laughlin, ’73, of Chicago 
University, has written in conjunction 
with H. P. Willis, of Washington and 
Lee University, “ Reciprocity.” (Ba- 
ker & Taylor Co. : New York.) 
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The Peabody Museum in the second 
part of vol. 2 of its Memoirs prints 
Teobert Maler’s report of the “ Re- 
searches in the Central Portion of the 
Usumatsintla Valley.” It makes a 
handsome volume of 130 folio pages, 
with 47 full page photogravure illustra- 
tions and many cuts set into the text. 
The two parts form one of the most 
important contributions ever made to 
American archaeology: The work is 
published by the Museum (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.); part 1 costs $3.50 
and part 2 costs $5 when bought 
separately; but they can be bought 
together with index for $8, or bound 
for $9.50. 

Dr. S. A. Green, 51, has reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Mass. His- 
torical Society “ A Third Supplemen- 
tary List of Early American Imprints.” 
It is almost unnecessary to say that in 
the copious notes he has put a great 
deal of antiquarian information, often 
of an amusing nature. 

N.H. Dole, ’74, is editing for T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. a two volume antho- 
logy of Greek and Latin Poetry and a 
new edition of Franklin’s Autobio- 
graphy. He has just completed a long 
poem entitled “The Building of the 
Organ.” It isin five movements : Pro- 
logue, “ The Consecration of the Or- 
gan,” “ The Wedding,” “ Elegy on the 
Death of a National Hero” (Lincoln 
idealized), “ The End of a Great War 
and the Inauguration of an Era of 
Universal Peace.” Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie has accepted the dedication of 
the work. 

The Fourth Report of the Forest 
Commissioner of the State of Maine, 
1902, contains an illustrated report by 
R. S. Hosmer, a 794, field assistant 
in the Bureau of Forestry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, entitled “A 
Study of the Maine Spruce.” 
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In “The New Empire,” Brooks 
Adams, ’70, sets forth connectedly his 
well-known views on expansion, and 
the supreme influence which, in his 
opinion, commerce exerts on the rise 
and fall of nations. He writes, as usual, 
very persuasively, putting his argu- 
ments with much skill, and either not 
seeing, or adroitly keeping his reader 
from seeing, the other side. It seems 
evident now that he is a belated 
Buckle, viewing human progress ma- 
terialistically, as Buckle did, but with- 
out Buckle’s breadth of vision. Mr. 
Adams’s discovery that a nation can 
be gauged by its consumption of sugar 
is startling —but too easy. Every 
serious student of history knows that 
sugar is only one ingredient, and by 
no means the chief, in human affairs. 
(Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50, net.) 

The Philippine question continues to 
engross advocates of various policies. 
Moorfield Storey, ’66, has published 
his annual address before the Bar 
Association of South Carolina, entitled 
“ What Shall we do with our Depend- 
encies ?” (George H. Ellis : Boston.) 
After a trenchant criticism of the 
American policy, he concludes that 
‘our true course is to give the Filipinos 
their independence.” Fred C. Cham- 
berlain, 7 94, on the other hand, in 
“The Blow from Behind” (Lee & 
Shepard: Boston), argues that our 
policy has been logical, just, and hu- 
mane, that the only wicked people are 
the Anti-Imperialists, between whom 
and the Copperheads of the civil war 
Mr. Chamberlain sees no difference. 

Latest of the Riverside Press edi- 
tions is “The Songs and Sonnets of 
Pierre de Ronsard,” translated by 
Curtis H. Page, ’90. 

F. R. Burton, ’82, has composed mu- 
sie for a play founded on Hiawatha. 
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Dr. George M. Gould, t ’74, whose 
books and papers on medical subjects 
are widely known, has printed in 
“ Biographie Clinics ” some striking 
studies of the cause of the ill-health 
of De Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Browning. He examines the 
evidence in each case from the stand- 
point of the physician and the oculist, 
and reaches the conclusion that defec- 
tive vision or eye-strain lay at the bot- 
tom of their physical ailments. How 
far brother specialists will confirm Dr. 
Gould’s diagnosis remains to be seen, 
but to a layman it is certainly very 
plausible. Dr. Gould suggests that 
“the liver ” and “ the stomach ”’ were, 
and still are, mythical scapegoats upon 
which all vague miseries could be laid 
—although those organs simply pass 
on, or register, disturbances due to 
functional disorder of the eyes. He 
writes for the general reader, not less 
than for the medical man, and his 
book ought to interest students of lit- 
erature. Several other essays are in- 
cluded in the volume. (P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co.: Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo.) 

“The Teaching of English,” a new 
volume in the American Teachers’ 
Series, is by Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 
’86, assisted by Prof. F. T. Baker and 
F. N. Scott. 

“ A New Portrait of Shakespeare,” 
by John Corbin, ’92, has special refer- 
ence to the so-called Droeshout origi- 
nal and the Ely Palace Portrait. 
(John Lane : New York.) 

Fox, Duffield & Co., young Harvard 
men, are the newest firm of publishers 
in New York city. They start their 
list with a handsome and withal very 
cheap edition of Everyman, the moral- 
ity play which has had such a well- 
merited vogue this season. The type, 
paper, and reproductions of old wood- 
cuts are excellent. 
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“A Fight for the City ” is a narra- 
tive by Alfred Hodder, p ’97, of the 
remarkable political campaign which 
resulted in November, 1901, in the 
election of Judge W. T. Jerome as 
district attorney of the county of New 
York. Mr. Hodder was one of Judge 
Jerome’s lieutenants; he was in the 
thick of the fight; and his clear know- 
ledge of New York affairs gives to his 
account a well-rounded character 
which greatly increases its value. He 
is quite right in believing that the cam- 
paign has more than passing interest. 
It brought out all the evil influences 
— Tammany, Plattism, corporate cor- 
ruption — which have gangrened the 
civic life of New York; and in the per- 
son of Judge Jerome it proved that 
courage and ability could win. Con- 
temporary fiction supplies only a pale 
copy of the absorbing, vivid reality 
which Mr. Hodder describes. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50, net.) 

J. D. Barry, ’88, has just published 
through L. C. Page & Co., a stage 
story called “ A Daughter of Thespis.” 

Bulletin No. 38, of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Forestry, is 
by R. T. Fisher, ’98, on “The Red- 
wood.” 

“Tphigenia: A Play in Four Acts,” 
by C. S. Elgutter, ’87, draws its plot 
from classic mythology, but is modern 
in handling. (Privately printed by 
the author, Omaha, Neb.) 

“Philosophy 4, a Story of Harvard 
University,” by Owen Wister, ’82, 
which gave much entertainment when 
it was first printed in Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, forms the first volume of a 
series of short stories issued by the 
Maemillan Co. It can be read in half 
an hour, and the little volume which 
holds it can be slipped into almost any 
pocket. 
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Capt. A. T. Mahan, h ’95, is one of 
the busiest of magazine-writers, the 
Spanish war and the subsequent un- 
settling of international political rela- 
tions giving him an opportunity to 
apply his general theories on sea-power 
and American destiny to current af- 
fairs. Eight of these essays, all pub- 
lished in 1902, he has gathered in a 
volume entitled “Retrospect and 
Prospect — Studies in International 
Relations, Naval and Political.” His 
subjects are drawn from our recent ex- 
pansion and the Boer war; he discusses, 
further, the Persian Gulf as a probable 
factor in European dominion in Asia, 
the disposition of navies, the military 
rule of obedience, and gives an appre- 
ciation of Admiral Sampson. These 
papers have more than a transient im- 
portance, for they embody, in clear and 
vigorous statement, some of the opin- 
ions which have prevailed in America 
during the past five years. Their 
practical quality, wedding naval erudi- 
tion to diplomacy, insures their con- 
sideration by the shapers of foreign 
policy; but whether one who, like Capt. 
Mahan, has been trained to set naval 
considerations first, can be a wise ad- 
viser in statesmanship may well be 
doubted. (Little, Brown & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1.60, net.) 

On Jan. 23, 1903, the tenth anniver- 
sary of the death of Phillips Brooks, 
55, Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, 
delivered in Trinity Church, Boston, a 
memorial address. This was highly 
appreciated at the time, and now that 
it has been printed in a small volume, 
it will serve as a permanently valuable 
study of Phillips Brooks by his succes- 
sor and friend. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston.) 

Hutchins Hapgood, ’92, is editor of 
“The Autobiography of a Thief,” an- 
nounced by Fox, Duffield & Co. 
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George Cram Cook, ’93, the author 
of “Roderick Taliaferro” (Macmil- 
lan: New York), studied at Heidel- 
berg and at the University of Geneva 
after graduation. From 1895 to 1899 
he taught in the English Department 
of the University of Iowa. In 1898 
he enlisted for the Spanish War in 
the 50th Iowa Regiment, U. S. V., 
serving as private and corporal. The 
regiment did not reach Cuba, but Mr. 
Cook wrote a history of his military 
company entitled ‘Company B of 
Davenport,” a record of inglorious 
conflict with typhoid fever microbes in 
camp. In 1897, with C. E. Banks of 
Chicago, he wrote a play called Hamp- 
ton Roads. This the authors after- 
wards turned into the novel “In Hamp- 
ton Roads,” its background being the 
battle between the Merrimac and the 
Monitor. In 1900 Mr. Cook went to 
Mexico, meeting Pres. Diaz and 
members of his cabinet, and men 
who played parts in the Maximilian 
drama. He wrote “Roderick Talia- 
ferro” two years ago. He is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Press Club. In 
May, 1902, he married Miss Sara 
Herndon Swain, of Chicago. He is 
now teaching English at Stanford 
University. 

The Macmillan Co. will publish at 
once a Southern story of ante-bellum 
days, “A Gentleman of the South: 
A Memory of the Black Belt,” by 
William Garrott Brown, °91. His 
story begins with a duel between the 
heads of two families closely united 
by ties of friendship and approaching 
marriage. The working out of a 
legacy of hatred is relieved by light 
touches of character and humor. 

Ruskin’s “Comments on Dante,” 
with an introduction by Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, is issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Two of the popular novels of the 
season are by Harvard men. The first 
to come to hand is “A Daughter of 
Thespis ” (L. C.. Page: Boston), by 
John D. Barry, ’88, who has written 
a story of the life of contemporary 
actors, a subject which his position as 
dramatic critic in New York has made 
him familiar with. The Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, ’80, has chosen, in “ Ronald 
Carnaquay, a Commercial Clergyman” 
(Maemillan : New York), the pulpit 
instead of the stage, and in his case 
too his experience has fitted him to 
describe with peculiar intimacy the 
world in which his characters move. 

Dr. Francis H. Williams, m °77, 
has rewritten many of the chapters of 
“The Réntgen Rays in Medicine and 
Surgery,” a new edition of which is 
announced. 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, has issued an 
illustrated pamphlet entitled “ Univer- 
sal Test for Strength, Speed and En- 
durance of the Human Body.” 

The 21st Annual Report of the 
Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.) 
prints in full “A Translation of the 
Quaestio de Aqua et Terra, and a Dis- 
cussion of its Authenticity,” by Alain C. 
White, 02, to whom the Latham Prize 
was awarded for this work. The Re- 
port contains also seven brief notes by 
Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83, on Dante 
readings. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Dr. H. C. Bierwirth, ’84, seems to 
have reduced to lowest terms the 
essentials of German in his “ Begin- 
ning German.” It consists of thirty 
lessons and of an abstract of Grammar, 
logically arranged and clearly put. 
(Holt : New York.) 

Lawrence Lewis, ’01, is editing a 
weekly illustrated magazine, Camp 
and Plant,for the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company at Pueblo, Colo. 
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Emersoniana. The bibliographer who 
shall attempt to register all that has 
been printed about Emerson during 
the past three months will have an 
endless task. A few of the more im- 
portant items are set down here: “ The 
Correspondence between Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Herman Grimm,” edited 
by F. W. Holls, is announced by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; who 
also issue a Centennial edition of 
Emerson and a special reprint of his 
essay on “ Compensation.” <A revised 
and enlarged edition of Albee’s “ Re- 
miniscences of Emerson” is on the list 
of Robert Grier Cooke, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York, and “ The Influence of 
Emerson,” by Edwin D. Mead, has the 
imprint of the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston. ‘The Person- 
ality of Emerson,” by F. B. Sanborn, 
’55, appears in a limited edition with 
the imprint of Goodspeed, Park St., 
Boston. 

G. H. Page, ’83, has written two 
comediettas, The Choice of Evils and 
On Equal Terms, which were per- 
formed at Brookline on March 16. 
Both deal with the “Woman Ques- 
tion,’”’ and present their author’s views 
of the Equal Suffrage problem. 

N. M. Trenholme, p ’97, assistant 
professor of History in the University 
of Missouri, contributes to the Studies 
published by that University a mono- 
graph entitled “The Right of Sanc- 
tuary in England: A Study in Insti- 
tutional History.” He has brought 
together a great deal of information 
not confined to the use and abuse of the 
right of sanctuary in England. (Paper, 
75 cents.) 

Henry James, L. S., ’62, has nearly 
finished ‘‘ William Wetmore Story 
(38) and His Friends: From Letters, 
Diaries, and Recollections.” Black- 
wood will be the London publisher. 
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Carleton Noyes, ’85, of the English 
Department at Harvard, has written 
an appreciative study on “The Enjoy- 
ment of Art.” It describes his per- 
sonal progress in learning to under- 
stand and enjoy paintings and statues 
when, after leaving college, he was 
confronted by the art treasures of 
Europe. He deals little in technical 
terms, less in the ordinary gush of 
the professional aesthetes, but goes 
straight to the point. His study ought 
to help many persons who are on the 
threshold of the world of art. But 
they, and probably Mr. Noyes him- 
self, will hardly be satisfied always 
with his confounding of the useful 
with the beautiful. “The smoking 
factory,” he says, “sordid and hide- 
ous, is beautiful to him who sees that 
it accomplishes a necessary function 
in the great scheme of life. Beauty 
is adaptation. Whatever is truly use- 
ful is in so far truly beautiful. The 
steam-engine and the battleship are 
beautiful just as truly as Titian’s 
Madonna, glorified and sweeping up- 
ward into the presence of God the 
Father. Only what is vital and ser- 
viceable, and whatever is that, is beau- 
tiful.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 

J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, Professor of 
Romance Languages in Boston Uni- 
versity, has compiled a bibliography of 
“ Canadian French, the Language and 
Literature of the Past Decade, 1890- 
1900, with a Retrospect of the Causes 
that have produced them.” 

“ The Souls of Black Folk,” by Prof. 
W.E. B. Du Bois, ’90, an eloquent plea 
for the negro race, is published by A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Prof. H. W. Smyth, ’78, of Harvard, 
is editor of a Greek Series for Colleges 
and Schools, to be issued by the Amer- 
ican Book Co. 
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With the January issue began the 
7th volume of “ An Ephemeris of Ma- 
teria Medica, Pharmacy Therapeutics 
and Collateral Information,” edited by 
Dr. E. H. Squibb, s ’78, of Brooklyn, 
Novae 

Prof. R. M. Alden, p ’96, was one 
of the editors of the quaint reprint 
“On Seeing an Elizabethan Play ; 
with some particular discourse on The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,” pre- 
pared for the performances of that 
play by the English Club of Stanford 
University. Besides the letterpress 
it has a portrait of Francis Beaumont, 
pictures of the Bankside and the in- 
terior of the Swan Theatre, and half 
a dozen songs set to music. (Elder & 
Shepard: San Francisco, Cal.) 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has in press 
a very comprehensive Bibliography of 
Philosophy. It includes bibliographies 
of the history of philosophy, system- 
atic philosophy, logic, aesthetics, phi- 
losophy of religion, ethics, and psycho- 
logy. The work will appear as the 
third volume of the “ Dictionary of 
Philosophy ” edited by Prof. J. Mark 
Baldwin and also as a separate publi- 
cation. Dr. Rand will also shortly 
issue a fourth edition of his “ Selections 
Illustrating Economic History since the 
Seven Years’ War.” The new edition 
will bring the history down to the close 
of the nineteenth century. Both works 
are to be published by the Macmillan 
Co. 

“The Solar System,” six popular 
lectures recently delivered at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, by Percival 
Lowell, ’76, is announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. The same firm 
publish a memorial volume to the late 
Alice Freeman Palmer, wife of Prof. 
G. H. Palmer, ’64, containing addresses 
by Pres. Eliot, Pres. W. J. Tucker, and 
others. 
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Dr. H. H. Furness, ’54, has pub- 
lished through the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, a revised edition of 
his variorum Macbeth. 

The 24 volume translation of Théo- 
phile Gautier’s works, which Prof. 
F. C. de Sumichrast of Harvard has 
superintended, has been completed. 

Norman Hapgood is on the editorial 
staff of Collier’s Weekly. 

G. H. Dorr, ’97, is editor-in-chief 
of the Columbia Law Review for next 
year. 

The American Book Co. announces 
“Beginnings of Rhetoric and Com- 
position,” by Prof. A. S. Hill, ’53, of 
Harvard, who proposes to “teach 
young writers to express themselves 
correctly; not by dry mechanical de- 
vices, but by stimulating themselves to 
put their natural selves into their com- 
positions.” 

Dr. A. M. Wolfson, ’93, in consulta- 
tion with Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, has 
prepared ‘* The Essentials of Ancient 
History,’’ on the plan recommended 
by the committee of seven, comprising 
in one volume Greek and Roman his- 
tory, with that of the western nations. 
(American Book Co.) 

“The Georgian Period: A Collec- 
tion of Papers dealing with ‘Colonial’ 
or XVII Century Architecture in the 
United States,” by William Rotch 
Ware, ’71, as editor and contributor, 
is published by the American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co., Boston. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have brought 
out the second and final part of “ An 
Introduction tothe History of Western 
Europe,” by Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, 
of Columbia University. 

“ The Constitutional Ethics of Se- 
cession,” and “ War is Hell,” two re- 
cent addresses by C. F. Adams, ’56, 
are printed ina brochure by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Prof. R. M. Alden, p ’96, of Stan- 
ford University, has written a book on 
“English Verse,” which is published 
by Holt & Co., New York. 

The “Report on the Barometry of 
the United States, Canada, and the 
West Indies,” by Prof. Frank H. Bige- 
low, 73 (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Weather Bureau, Report of 
the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 
1900-01, vol. ii, 4to, pp. 1005. Charts 
39), is a discussion of one of the most 
perplexing problems in meteorology, 
viz., the correction of barometric read- 
ings for altitude. Prof. Bigelow has 
been at work on the subject for sev- 
eral years. Four distinct methods of 
reduction have been employed in the 
United States before the one recom- 
mended by the author, who has pre- 
pared special tables for the practical 
work of reducing the observations to 
sea level, to the 3500 foot plane, and 
to the 10,000 foot plane. The volume 
includes charts of pressure, tempera- 
ture and vapor tension for each month 
and for the year on the three planes 
mentioned. These are the first charts 
of their kind. 

Part I of Prof. Julius Hann’s “Hand- 
buch der Klimatologie” has been trans- 
lated into English by Robert DeC. 
Ward, ’89 (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1903, 8vo, pp. 437), 
Prof. Hann’s book, the second edition 
of which was published in 1897, is the 
standard work on climate, and the 
present translation is, in a sense, a 
third edition of Part I of this book, 
as many new references and notes 
have been added, and a good many 
changes have been made with a view 
to bringing the subject-matter down 
to the present date. The translation 
is stated in the preface to have been 
undertaken “primarily in order that 
it might serve as a text-book in the 
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course in General Climatology (Geo- 
logy 19) in Harvard University.”’ At 
the same time the translator hopes 
that “the publication of an English 
edition of the standard work on climate 
will lead to the extension and improve- 
ment of the teaching of scientific clima- 
tology in the United States, as well as 
in Great Britain and her colonies.” 
Among the subjects considered are the 
distribution of temperature, humidity, 
rainfall, cloudiness, etc.; the studies 
of solar radiation and of its effect upon 
the earth; the influence of land and 
water, of ocean currents and of forests 
upon climate ; the characteristics and 
the advantanges and disadvantages of 
different climates ; the physiological 
effects of diminished air pressure, and 
of dry and moist climates ; the height 
of the snow-line in different parts of 
the world, and the causes controlling 
it; the evidence and the cause of 
periodic, historical, and geological 
changes of climate. The importance 
of the human relations of the various 


climatic elements is emphasized 
throughout. 
Pamphlets Received. “Los von 


Rom ;” address given before the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society in Boston, 
May 29, 1902, by Prof. Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk of Prague University. 
— “What shall we do with our De- 
pendencies ?” Annual address before 
the Bar Association of South Carolina, 
Jan. 16, 1903, by Moorfield Storey, 
66 (Ellis, printer, Boston). — “‘Con- 
sent’ in the New York Mechanic’s 
Lien Law,” reprinted from the Colum- 
bia Law Review, by H. W. Hardon, 
82. — “ Distribution of the Agricul- 
tural Exports of the United States, 
1897-1901,” by F. H. Hitchcock, 91, 
Chief of Section of Foreign Markets 
(Washington: Government Printing 
Office). “Report of the Chief of Sec- 
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tion of Foreign Markets,” by F. H. 
Hitcheock, ’91.— First Annual Ad- 
dress of Hon. Thomas M. Osborne, 
84, mayor of the city of Auburn, 
N. Y.—“ The Non-Operative Treat- 
ment of Strabismus,’’ by Dr. George 
M. Gould, t ’74, Philadelphia. — “ The 
Utility of an Academic or Classical 
Education for Young Men who have 
to Earn their Own Living and who 
Expect to Pursue a Commercial Life.” 
An Investigation by R. T. Crane, 
Chicago. — “The Panama Canal,” by 
George S. Morison, 63, reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Amer. Geo- 
graphical Society, Feb., 1903. — “The 
Constitutional Ethics of Secession ” 
and “ War is Hell,’’ two speeches by 
Charles Francis Adams, ’56 (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston). 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (Mar.) ‘* The Writing of His- 
tory,” A. T. Mahan, fA 795; ‘‘The Mas- 
ters,” F. L. Knowles, 9%; “ Academic 
Freedom in Theory and Practice,” A. T. 
Hadley, h 99. (April.) ‘‘ Emerson’s Cor- 
respondence with Herman Grimm,”’ F. 
W. Holls; ‘‘ The Foe of Compromise,’’ 
W. G. Brown, °91; ‘‘The Honorable 
Points of Ignorance,’? S. M. Crothers, 
h°99; ‘* Horace E. Seudder,”’ A. V. G. 
Allen, h ’86; ‘‘ The Social Unrest,” J. H. 
Gray, ’87. (May.) ‘‘ Emerson as a Reli- 
gious Influence,’? G. A. Gordon, 81; 
“The St. Louis Congress of Arts and 
Sciences,’’ H. Miinsterberg, h ’01. 

American Historical Rev. (Apr.) ‘‘ The 
Origin of Property in Land,” G. T. Laps- 
ley, 93; ‘‘ American Business Corpora- 
tions before 1789,” S. E. Baldwin, L. S. 
62. 

Amer. Review of Reviews. 
‘*Henry Laurens Dawes,” G. P. 
ris, ’83. 

Education. (May.) ‘‘ Napoleon’s Sale 
of Louisiana,” H. S. Ballou, ’81; ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge, Historic, Literary, Scientific,”’ F. 
Waldo. 

Educational Rev. (Mar.) ‘‘ The Corre- 


42 


(Mar.) 
Mor- 
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lation of Mathematics,’’ W. S. Jackman, 
84. (May.) ‘‘A Six-Year High School 
Program,’’ P. H. Hanus; ‘‘ Improvement 
of Secondary Education,” ‘“* The Cost of 
Education,” C. W. Eliot, ’53; ‘‘ Expendi- 
tures for Public Schools,” E. P. Seaver, 
64. 

Book-Lover. (Mar.) ‘‘A Disciple of 
Keats’? (Madison Cawein), J. R. Hayes, 
*89. (May.) ‘‘ Lionel Johnson: A Celtic 
Poet,” J. R. Hayes, ’89. 

Century. (Mar.) ‘‘ An Outlook into 
Space,’’ W.H. Pickering. (April.) ‘‘ The 
Restoration of the White House,” C. 
Moore, ’78. 

Cosmopolitan. (Mar.) ‘‘Choice of a 
Profession, Insurance,’’ C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Everybody's. (Mar.) ‘* Work with the 
Hands,” B. T. Washington, h 96. (April.) 
‘* The New England Farmer,’’ H.C. Mer- 
win, ’74. 

Journal of Comparative Literature. 
(Jan.-Mar.) ‘‘A New Source of The 
Changeling,” G. P. Baker, ’87. (Apr.- 
June.) ‘* Précieuses at the Court of 
Charles I,’”’ J. B. Fletcher, ’87 ; ‘* Croce’s 
Aestheties,”? G. Santayana, °86; ‘‘ The 
Sonnet in Italy and France,” C. H. C. 
Wright, ’91. 

Harper’s. (Mar.) ‘‘ Real Life,’’ E. S. 
Martin, °’77. (April.) ‘‘ Though One 
Rose from the Dead,” W. D. Howells, A 
67. 

Harvard Law Review. (Mar.) ‘The 
Revival of Criminal Equity,’”’ E.S. Mack ; 
‘* Apportionment of Income,” R. W. Hale; 
“Concerning the Alaskan Boundary,” 
C. C. Hyde. 

International Quarterly. (April.) ‘* The 
Problem of Natural Religion,’’ J. Royce. 

Leslie’s. (Mar.) ‘John Drew,” F. S. 
Hoppin, Jr., ’97. 

McClure’s. (April.) 
A.S. Pier, ’95. 

North American Rev. (Mar.) 
nals,”’ J. Hawthorne, [’67]. 

Outing. (Mar.) ‘‘ Hunting the Big 
Game of Western Alaska,’”’ J. H. Kidder, 
92, 

Popular Science. (Mar.) ‘* Heredity in 
Royalty,” F. A. Woods, m ’98. 

Quarterly Journ. of Economics, Har- 
vard. (Feb.) ‘* A Study in the Science of 
Welfare,”’ F. K. Blue ; ‘‘ Branch Banking 
in the United States,’’ O. M. W. Sprague ; 


‘** The Triumph,” 


** Crimi- 
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**The Residual Claimant Theory of Dis- 
tribution,” J. H. Hollander; ‘* Occupa- 
tions in their Relation to the Tariff,”’ E. 
Atkinson; ‘‘The Later History of the 
Standard Oil Co.,’? G. H. Montague ; 
Notes and Memoranda; Recent Publica- 
tions. (May.) ‘‘ The German Tariff Con- 
troversy,’’ H. Dietzel ; ‘* An International 
Survey of the Cotton Industry,’’ E. Helm ; 
‘** Recent Tendencies in Sociology,’”’ E. A. 
Ross ; ‘* Prestige Value,” L. M. Keasbey ; 
‘*The Function of the Banker,” C. A. 
Conant ; Notes and Memoranda; Recent 
Publications upon Economics. 

Scribner’s. (Mar.) ‘‘ The Twentieth 
Century City,’’ J. Corbin, ’92. (April.) 
‘** Books about Nature,’’ H. C. Merwin, 
74. 

Univ. of California Chronicle. (April.) 
‘* The Association of American Universi- 
ties,’’ I. Stringhan, ’77. 

World’s Work. (Mar.) ‘‘The Car- 
negie Institute,’ D. C. Gilman, A °76. 
(April.) ‘‘ The Coming of the Automo- 
bile,’’ H. Norman, ’81. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— The Administration of Dependen- 
cies. A Study of the Evolution of the 
Federal Empire with Special Refer- 
ence to American Colonial Problems. 
By Alpheus H. Snow, 7’83. (Putnam : 
New York.) This work is a curious 
tribute to the estimate in which the 
study of history is held at the present 
day. In the preface the author tells 
us that in order to discover the princi- 
ple of the administration of dependen- 
cies in the minds of the authors of the 
Constitution he has made a careful 
study of the history of the American 
colonies and the Revolution, and as a 
result of the inquiry he finds in the 
clause on the government of the terri- 
tories a statement of the true princi- 
ples of the administration of dependen- 
cies in a Federal Empire. In reading 
the book, however, one feels that the 
author’s conception of a Federal Em- 
pire must really have developed first, 
and then the study of history have 
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been undertaken to justify the concep- 
tion already formed. Had the author 
written one hundred years ago he 
would have deduced his thesis from 
eternal, immutable, but probably erro- 
neous principles, which history might 
or might not have had the wisdom to 
act uvon ; but writing in the modern 
historical method his theory is no- 
where stated in didactic form, but is 
to be found scattered at intervals 
through the historical treatise. It is 
as follows :— 

A Federal Empire is composed of 
an Imperial State and dependencies, 
which are themselves States. They 
are connected with the Empire by 
an unwritten Constitution, whereby 
the Imperial State has not power to 
govern them according to its will, 
but merely to exercise such limited 
authority over them as is necessary 
to maintain the Empire in an orderly 
and efficient manner. The power par- 
takes of the nature of adjudication, 
and must be exercised by experts, ac- 
cording to just and scientific princi- 
ples. In the opinion of the author 
the word “dispose” is peculiarly 
adapted to express this kind of au- 
thority of the Imperial State over 
its dependencies ; and he lays much 
stress upon its use in the Constitution, 
devoting some space to showing that 
it had already acquired this precise 
meaning. 

The great bulk of the book is taken 
up with a study of the history of the 
American colonies, the author at- 
tempting to show how,—amid the 
conflicting theories of the British Em- 
pire as a unitary state, and of the colo- 
nies as independent states, — the con- 
ception of the Federal Empire arose 
in the mind of John Dickinson ; and 
how this idea was finally embodied in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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The author displays a great deal of 
careful study in the illustration of his 
theory, but the reader cannot help feel- 
ing that the language of the times suf- 
fers a severe strain in being fitted 
thereto. An ill-disposed critic might 
say that while the eighteenth century 
pamphleteer had to invent only his 
theory, Mr. Snow has had to invent 
both his theory and his history. To 
give a single example: In comment- 
ing on the following clause reported by 
the Committee on Detail to the Con- 
stitutional Convention on August 22, 
— “The Legislature of the United 
States shall have power to provide, as 
may become necessary, from time to 
time, for the well-managing and secur- 
ing the common property and general 
interests and welfare of the United 
States in such manner as shall not in- 
terfere with the government of indi- 
vidual States, in matters which respect 
only their internal police or for which 
their individual authority may be com- 
petent,” — Mr. Snow quietly assumes 
that the word “ States” was not used 
to mean the States of the Union. 
“The words ‘individual States,’” he 
says (p. 457) “plainly referred to 
the dependencies, and the purpose 
of the clause ‘in such manner as 
shall not interfere with the govern- 
ment of individual States, in matters 
which respect only their internal police 
or for which their individual authority 
may be competent’ was evidently in- 
tended to convert the dependencies 
into constitutional protectorates as 
soon as they had attained even a ‘ tem- 
porary form of government.’ ” 

The author’s conclusion upon the 
effect of his theory on the government 
of dependencies by the United States 
is not as striking as might be expected. 
It consists essentially of the doctrine 
that the colonies ought to be managed 
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habitually and constantly by the Presi- 
dent, but under the general superin- 
tendence of Congress ; and that they 
ought to be managed not in accord- 
ance with mere will or caprice, but for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
dependencies. 

— The Social Unrest. By John 
Graham Brooks, t ’75. (Macmillan: 
New York.) Mr. Brooks alludes in 
one place to a part of the testimony 
he presents as “ gossip.” The term is 
fairly descriptive, but it is the gossip 
of the insiders, the confidential talk — 
far more instructive than their public 
utterances — of the big men on either 
side of what are perhaps the most 
pressing set of questions of the day ; 
and it is reported by one who, both by 
nature and training, is the best equipped 
and most expert gossip we possess 
upon this particular class of questions. 
It is as much a matter of course that 
John Graham Brooks should be pre- 
sent taking notes at the storm-centre 
of the most significant strike going on 
in this country (unless there happensto 
be a more significant one in some other 
part of the globe) as, let us say, that 
Mr. Roosevelt should have had a hand 
in the Spanish War. And Mr. Brooks 
is no mere photographer. He is an 
artist in catching the true character 
and expression of what he hears ; 
each chapter is a skilled condensation 
of a thousand interviews with both 
sides and with onlookers from various 
points of view. 

It becomes evident before one has 
read many pages that the picture Mr. 
Brooks has given us of the “Social 
Unrest,” as manifested in the labor 
movement and in the socialist agita- 
tion, is simply a portrait of the great 
god Demos in his latest incarna- 
tion. The form in which these move- 
ments have found expression has been 
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often crude; the particular reform 
asked for has frequently, as in the case 
of “ 16 to 1,” had little real relation to 
the end sought; but the underlying 
desire, trying to express itself in every 
demand of the socialists or of the 
labor unions, has been the perennial 
desire of men to have some control of 
the conditions under which their own 
lives are passed. In the case of the 
labor unions the single demand, upon 
which other demands are little more 
than variations, is for recognition of 
the union; for recognition, that is to 
say, upon the part of the employer, 
that the men have the same right of 
combination that he has secured for 
himself. So long as this demand is 
met by the capitalist’s “This is my 
business and I will run it as I choose,” 
the laboring man, feeling that his own 
life is the only one he has, and that 
his way of spending it is perhaps as 
much his business as it is anybody’s, 
will not feel that he has been answered 
and will not be convinced. The re- 
cognition by both parties —as in the 
“ joint-agreement” between represent- 
atives of employers on the one side 
and of unions on the other — that a 
bargain has two sides, is the road to 
conservative development. The re- 
fusal of such recognition by the em- 
ployer drives the men to seek a power 
which he will have to recognize — the 
power of the State; and it is apt to be 
the employer most consistent in refus- 
ing such recognition who is most for- 
ward in appealing to the State himself 
for the grant of valuable privileges, 
buying legislatures and city councils 
when necessary, and so by his deeds 
leading the way to socialism, which 
in words he is so fond of denouncing. 
As with the trade unions, so with 
socialism: the safe way is in the recog- 
nition of what justice there is in the de- 
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mands made. Needed reforms in our 
factory laws, such as have already 
been adopted in other countries, are a 
kind of action in which all good citi- 
zens may find a common standing 
ground; and English and German ex- 
perience shows that once the socialist 
finds an opening for the partial realiz- 
ation of his ideals through practical 
legislation, he becomes increasingly 
conservative and domesticated. In 
Belgium, where the socialists them- 
selves have gone to work to introduce 
their ideals in actual business opera- 
tions, the effect upon their theoretical 
views has been most startling, there 
being, it would seem, hardly a single 
tenet of the socialist or radical-labor 
creed, literally construed, which they 
have not abandoned. They welcome 
the use of machinery, they work their 
women ten hours where necessary, and 
they use piece-work. The “minimum 
wage ” has died a natural and appar- 
ently painless death; they pay sewing 
girls as low as two frances a day, for 
the tough old “ bourgeois ” reason that 
it is all their work is worth. They re- 
tain the dread middleman where they 
find him useful ; concede that land- 
owners and even capitalists are all 
right, if it is “ only a little one ;” bor- 
row, save, and lend money, and carry 
on banks. The spirit which animates 
their undertakings seems to remain as 
truly democratic as before, and to be 
none the weaker for having met prac- 
tical problems and submitted itself to 
the necessities of practical affairs. One 
wide departure, however, they have 
made from the customs of capitalistic 
industry in paying men in leading ex- 
ecutive positions (like one for instance 
who is in charge of a business of more 
than $30,000,000 a year) salaries of 
$3,000 or $4,000 a year instead of ten 
times that amount. The principle 
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which enables them to do this seems 
to be that what human nature in the 
man of unusual ability demands is 
that he shall receive the prize ; not 
necessarily that the prize itself shall 
be of extraordinary money value. 

An historical chapter teaches faith 
that the universe is not so easily cap- 
sized as timid souls are apt to imagine. 
Often before now in our own country 
have the wise, with bank accounts, felt 
much more poignantly than at the pre- 
sent moment that the world was going 
to the dogs. Especially was this the 
case when democracy made its grand 
début in the days of Jefferson. What- 
ever the alarmist may say, one who has 
read this chapter can feel that we have 
“seen ’em and had ’em” before now ; 
that, as Artemus Ward said, there is 
as much human nature in some people 
as there is in some others, and that the 
heart of the every-day man is not set 
upon evil nor upon the destruction of 
any of the things that we cannot get 
along without. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Samuel Snelling to Eugenia 
Philena Meneely, at Troy, 
N. Y., April 21, 1903. 


1879. James Eames Thomas to Har- 


1881. 


1881. 


riet Newell Turney, at New 
York, N. Y., April 6, 1903. 
Henry Dixon Jones to Eliza 
Adele Zimmerman, at St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., April 14, 1903. 
William Coolidge Lane to Bertha 
Palmer, at Andover, May 12, 
1903. 


[1886.] William Randolph Hearst to 


1887. 


1888. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


Millicent Wilson, at New York; 
N. Y., April 28, 1903. 

Ditley Gothardt Monrad Fred- 
eriksen to Helen Williams 
Brown, at Brookline, Jan. 27, 
1903. 

James Mott Hallowell to Louise 
Tucker Harding, at Boston, 
April 14, 1903. 

Henry Hale Harris to Edith 
Evelyn Potter, at Brookline, 
April 7, 1903. 

John Brooks Henderson, Jr., to 
Angelica Schuyler Crosby, at 
Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 12, 
1903. 

Charles Hopkinson to Elinor 
Curtis, at Boston, March 14, 
1903. 

Chester Hastings Arnold to 
Mary Elizabeth Upham, at 
Melrose, April 28, 1903. 
Harold Jefferson Coolidge to 
Edith Lawrence, at Boston, 
Feb. 19, 1903. 

William Walton Covell to Eliz- 
abeth Bentley Greene, at New- 
port, R. I., April 8, 1903. 
Henry Percival Dodge to Mar- 
garet Riché Adams, at Nice, 
France, Feb. 21, 1903. 

Mitchell Davis Follansbee to 
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1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 
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Julia Rogers McConnell, at 
Seabreeze, Fla., April 14, 1903. 
Richard Walden Hale to Mary 
Newbold Patterson, at New 
York, N. Y., May 14, 1903. 

] Henry Rawle Wadleigh to 
Julia Hutchinson Fincke, at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 28, 1903. 
Murray Bartlett to Blanchard 
Howard Folsom, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 15, 1903. 

Oscar Brown Hawes to Anne 
dePourtales Day, at German- 
town, Pa., Feb. 17, 1903. 
Thomas Augustus Jaggar, Jr., 
to Helen Kline, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., April 15, 1903. 
Walter Effingham Maynard to 
Eunice Ives, at New York, 
N. Y., April 14, 1903. 

John Lawrence Sarsfield Con- 
nolly to Gertrude Lomasney, at 
Somerville, May 15, 1902. 
Harold Ingalls Sewall to Vir- 
ginia Sims Evans, at Tokio, 
Japan, April 29, 1903. 

Oswald Garrison Villard to 
Julia Breckinridge Sandford, 
at Athens, Ga., Feb. 18, 1903. 
Cleveland Abbe, Jr., to Frieda 
Dauer, at Wolfenbiittel, Ger- 
many, April 12, 1903. 

William Augustus Garst to 
Myrtle Lester, at Cambridge 
City, Ind., April 8, 1903. 
Thomas Motley, Jr., to Marga- 
ret Fay, at Boston, Nov. 12, 
1902. 

Luther Wright Mott to Ruth W. 
Johnson, at Oswego, N. Y., Dee. 
10, 1902. 

Henry Suydam Satterlee to 
Ethel Alice Whitney, at Mil- 
ton, Feb. 21, 1903. 

Redmond Davis Stephens to 
Marion B. Ream, at Chicago, 
Ill, Feb. 18, 1903. 
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1896. 


1896. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


Necrology. 


David Townsend to Mary B. 
Cruikshank, at London, Eng., 
Nov. 1, 1902. 

Arthur Rindge Wendell to 
Grace F. Peck, at New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 8, 1902. 

Malcolm Scollay Greenough, Jr., 
to Violet Whelen, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 14, 1903. 
Charles Grilk to Marion Eliza- 
beth Mason at Davenport, Iowa, 
April 7, 1903. 

Charles Haven Ladd Johnston 
to Edythe Marion Newlands at 
Washington, D. C., April 14, 
1903. 

William Augustus Applegate to 
N. Jean Weaver, at East Bos- 
ton, Dec. 25, 1902. 

Meyer Bloomfield to Sadie 
Palmer, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 22, 1902. 

Julian Burroughs to Emily D. 
Mackay, at Adirondack Heights, 
N. Y., Sept. 25, 1902. 

Frank Rogers Crosby to Clara 
Lovina Cohoon, at Wolfville, 
N. S., Sept. 3, 1902. 

Charles Augustus Crowell, Jr., 
to Mary C. Barnes, at Everett, 
June 27, 1902. 

William Albert Heilprin to 
Jessie Heine, at New York, 
N. Y., March 25, 1903. 

Harold Lawton to Myrtle L. 
Knowles, at Malden, Sept. 15, 
1902. 

Edward Henry Little to Susanna 
Thorp Foster, at Boston, Oct. 
16, 1902. 

Philip Hooper Moore to Grace 
L. Nutting, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 2, 1902. 

Robert Bray Nason to Jose- 
phine Anna Gould, at Lowell, 
June 20, 1902. 

John McComb Ross to Gertrude 
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Lawrence, at Newport, Vt., Sept. 

10, 1902. 

Wallace Martin Swift to Lucy 

Gale, at Flat Rock, N.C., Oct. 

30, 1902. 

Brainerd Taylor to Vesta E. 

Richardson, at Boston, Matvu 

5, 1902. 

1901. Perey Gates Knicker- 

bocker to Alice Gertrude Batch- 

elder at Dorchester, April 13, 

1903. 

D. M. D. 1893. Frank Roberts Dick- 
erman to Anna Mabel Burt, at 
Taunton, Feb. 18, 1903. 

S. B. 1894. Alfred Hulse Brooks to 
Mabel Whitman Baker, at 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 
1903. 

S. B. 1894. Arthur James Collier to 
Ellen Barker Lynch, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 4, 1903. 


1901. 


1901. 


M. D. 


NECROLOGY. 


FEBRUARY 1 TO APRIL 30, 1903. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 
1836. John Thompson Gray, LL. B., 
b. 9 Sept., 1815, at Louisville, 
Ky.; d. at Louisville, Ky., 17 
July, 1902. 
Thomas Bartlett Hall, LL. B., 
b. 25 July, 1824, at Springfield ; 
d. at Longwood, 29 March, 
1903. 
Amos Henry Farnsworth, LL.B., 
b. 8 Aug., 1825, at Boston ; d. at 
Troy, N. Y., 3 March, 1903. 
Samuel Kirkman, b. 1 Feb., 
1832, at Florence, Ala.; d. at 
Florence, Ala., 30 Jan., 1903. 
Elbert Ellery Anderson, b. 11 


1843. 


1844. 


1850. 


1852. 
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1853. 
1854. 


1854. 


1854. 
1856. 


1858. 


1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1862. 
1862. 
1863. 


1863. 


1865. 


Oct., 1833, at New York, N.Y. ; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 24 Feb., 
1903. 

John Davis Washburn, LL.B., 
b. 27 March, 1833, at Boston ; 
d. at Worcester, 4 April, 1903. 
William Dudley Slack, b. 18 
Feb., 1834, at Roxbury; d. at 
Bradford, Pa., 21 April, 1903. 
Hiram Ewers Tallmadge, b. 8 
Jan., 1832, at Varna, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 2 Nov., 
1902. 

Henry Van Brunt, b. 5 Sept., 
1832, at Boston; d. at Hyde 
Park, 7 April, 1903. 

George Weissinger, b. 11 Dec., 
1836, at Louisville, Ky. ; d. at 
Louisville, Ky., 24 Feb., 1903. 
Jonathan Longfellow Cilley, b. 
25 Jan., 1838, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 18 
Mar., 1903. 

John Homans, M.D., b. 26 Nov., 
1836, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
7 Feb., 1903. 

Daniel Francis Fitz, b. 14 Aug., 
1837, at Ipswich ; d. at Somer- 
ville, 20 April, 1903. 

William Sumner Appleton, LL. 
B., b. 11 Jan., 1840, at Boston ; 
d. at Boston, 28 April, 1903. 
George Alfred Fiske, b. 14 Aug., 
1841, at Boston; d. at North 
Pembroke, 27 Feb., 1903. 
William Henry Ker, b. 16 Jan., 
1841, at Natchez, Miss. ; d. at 
Natchez, Miss., 24 Nov., 1902. 
John Tyler Hassam, b. 20 Sept., 
1841, at Boston; d. at Boston, 22 
April, 1903. 

George Seneca Jones, b. 13 
June, 1840, at Newton; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 14 March, 
1903. 

Lewis Allen Dodge, b. 1 Oct., 
1844, at Hamilton; drowned 
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1869. 


1869. 


1871. 


1873. 


1874. 


1880. 


1883. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1893. 
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near Newport, R. I, 18 Feb., 
1903. 

George Albert Fisher, LL. B., 
b. 12 Aug., 1840, at Dorches- 
ter; d. at Mattapan, 2 Feb., 
1903. 

Joseph Wheeler Reed, LL. B., 
b. 7 Aug., 1844, at Acton ; d. at 
Maynard, 8 Nov., 1902. 

Henry Barker Hill, b. 27 April, 
1849, at Waltham; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 6 April, 1903. 

William Scollay Whitwell, M. 
D., b. 14 April, 1846, at Keene, 
N. H.; d. at Fishkill, N. Y., 8 
April, 1903. 

Sylvester Warren Rice, b. 17 
Nov., 1842, at Granville, Ill. ; 
d. near Dillard, Ore., 14 Oct., 
1902. 

Charles Theodore Russell, b. 20 
April, 1851, at Boston; d. at 
Arlington, 16 Feb., 1903. 
Francis Child Faulkner, b. 23 
Nov., 1852, at Keene, N. H. ; 
d. at Keene, N. H., 26 March, 
1903. 

Herbert Hall Eustis, b. 17 Oct., 
1857, at Cambridge; d. at 
Brookline, 21 Feb., 1903. 
Gibson Mallory Davis, b. 12 
Nov., 1861, at Louisville, Ky. ; 
d. at Paducah, Ky., 5 Jan., 
1903. 

George Totten Quinby, A. M., 
LL.B., b. 31 Oct., 1865, at New 
York, N. Y.; d. at Seattle, 
Wash., 15 April, 1903. 
Alexander Beckwith Marks, b. 
17 April, 1868, at New Orleans, 
La.; d. at Bastrop, La, 11 
June, 1900. 

Andrew Lyford Chase, b. 26 
Nov., 1859, at Atkinson, Me. ; 
d. at Sebec Station, Me., 30 
May, 1901. 

Ernest Gisborne Burke, A. M., 
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1895. 


1844. 


1848. 


1850. 


1856. 


1859. 


1865. 


1885. 


1896. 


1898. 


1845. 


1850. 


Neerology. 


M. D., b. 8 April, 1872, at Mon- 
treal, Can.; d. at Quincy, 18 
Feb., 1903. 

David Wakeman Fenton, b. 13 
June, 1872, at Memphis, Tenn. ; 
d. at Redlands, Cal., 7 March, 
1903. 


Medical School. 
Joseph Auspice Mignault, b. 17 
Noy., 1819, at Chambly, Que., 
Can.; d. at St. Benoit, Que., 
Can., 25 Aug., 1902. 
Charles Howe, b. 17 Dec., 1820, 
at Brattleborough, Vt.; d. at 
Taunton, 12 Feb., 1903. 
John Eastman Sanborn, b. 17 
Aug., 1824, at Gilmanton, N. H.; 
d. at Melrose, 1 April, 1903. 
William Leach, b. 23 Sept., 
1825, at Kittery, Me.; d. at 
Vineyard Haven, 1 April, 1903. 
George Anthony Collamore, b. 9 
Noyv., 1833, at Pembroke; d. at 
Toledo, Ohio, 3 April, 1903. 
Charles Abram Burnham, b. 
28 Aug., 1837, at Pembroke, 
N. H. ; d. at Haverhill, 21 Feb., 
1903. 
Frank Fontelle Brigham, b. 15 
Oct., 1859, at Westborough ; d. 
at Lynn, 10 March, 1903. 
Edwin Edgerton Furber, b. 14 
July, 1868, at Bridgewater, Vt. ; 
d. at Springfield, Vt., 22 Mar., 
1902. 
Edgar Perry, b. 19 Oct., 1855, 
at Rehoboth ; d. at Boston, 7 
April, 1903. 


Law School. 
Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry, b. 
5 June, 1825, in Lincoln Co., 
Ga.; d. at Asheville, N. C., 12 
Feb., 1903. 
Samuel Estey Baldwin, b. 24 
July, 1832, at Worcester ; d. at 
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1856. 


1860. 


1871. 


1900. 


1867. 
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Depere, Wisconsin, 28 Dec., 
1902. 


. Temple Prime, b. 14 Sept., 


1832, at New York, N.Y.; d. 
at Huntington, L. 1., N. Y., 25 
Feb., 1903. 


. Samuel Knight Dow, b. 25 June, 


1828, at Hollis, Me.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 11 March, 1903. 


. Edward Watts Lord, b. 4 April, 


1830, at Kennebunk, Me. ; d. at 
Boston, 23 March, 1903. 
Thomas Francis Richardson, b. 
13 March, 1830, at Boston; d. 
at Washington, D.C., 15 March, 
1903. 

Charles Sprague Hayden, b. 21 
Feb., 1833, at Boston; d. at 
Clearwater, Fla., 4 Feb., 1903. 
James Madison Cutts, b. 20 
Oct., 1837, at Washington, 
D. C. ; d. at Washington, D.C., 
24 Feb., 1903. 

Charles Sidney Hayden, b. 10 
Nov. 1848, at Harvard; d. at 
Fitchburg, 30 April, 1903. 


Graduate School. 
(A. M.) William Daniel Shue, 
b. 5 July, 1867, at Fincastle, 
Va.; d. at Oxford, Miss., 13 
Feb., 1903. 


Honorary Graduate. 
(A. M.) Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, b. 15 Aug., 1829, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; d. at Florence, 
Italy, 20 March, 1903. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1853.] Gardiner Greene Hammond, 
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b. 19 Nov., 1832, at Boston ; 
d. at Boston, 3 March, 1903. 

[1861.] Francis William Lawrence, b. 
20 Nov., 1839, at Brookline ; 
d. at Longwood, 10 March, 
1903. 

[1897.] Wilfred Byrnes, b. 5 Jan., 
1875, at Charlestown; d. at 
Swanton, Vt., 16 March, 1903. 

[1906.] Arlowe Kingsbury Miller, b. 
7 Dec., 1882, at Chicago, Ill.; 
d. at Boston, 20 April, 1903. 

[Special 1900.] Owen William Aldis, 

b. in 1880, at Chicago, III. ; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 30 April, 
1903. 

[L. S. 1847.] Benjamin Franklin Ayer, 
b. 22 April, 1825, at Kings- 
ton, N. H.,; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., April, 1903. 

[L. S. 1865.] Arnold Green, d. at 
Providence, R. I., 17 Feb., 
1903. 

[L. S. 1866.] Samuel Eladsit William- 
son, b. in 1844, at Cleveland, 
Ohio; d. at Glenville, Ohio, 
21 Feb., 1903. 

[L. S. 1881.] Edward James Flynn, 
b. 16 June, 1859, at Boston ; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 18 Feb., 
1903. 

[L. S. 1892.] Alfred Frazier Coulter, 
d. at Brighton, 25 March, 
1903. 

[L. S.1901.] Sullivan Dorr Ames, b. 5 
Jan., 1878, at Boston; d. at 
Cromwell, Conn., 22 Feb., 
1903. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Last Week’s Program is: June 
18, Thursday, Yale game on Soldier’s 
Field ; eve, Senior spread. June 19, 
Friday, Class Day. June 22, Monday 
eve, “ Pop” concert in Symphony Hall. 
June 23, Tuesday, Field Day for grad- 


uates; eve, Class dinners. June 24, 
Wednesday, Commencement exer- 
cises ; 12 m., Class reunions ; 1 P. M., 
Alumni Association meeting in Har- 
vard Hall; 2 p.m., Alumni dinner in 
Memorial Hall. June 25, Thursday, 
Phi Beta Kappa exercises and dinner 
at Cambridge; Harvard-Yale boat 
race at New London. 

During the winter there was a din- 
ner in Boston of members of the Har- 
vard and Yale baseball players of 1873. 
The Harvard men present were Prof. 
J. S. White, Harry Hooper, and A. L. 
Ware, scorer ; the Yale men were S. 
J. Elder, A. L. Ripley, and S. C. 
Bushnell. 

The portrait of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, 21, which is the frontispiece of 
this issue, is from a daguerreotype 
taken by Hawes in 1854, when Emer- 
son was 51 years old. 

The officers of the Mass. Historical 
Society this year are: Pres., C. F. 
Adams, ’56 ; vice-pres., S. A. Green, 
51, and T. J. Coolidge, ’50 ; record- 
ing sec., E. J. Young, ’48 ; correspond- 
ing sec., H. W. Haynes, ’51 ; treas., 
C. C. Smith, 4 ’87; librarian, S. A. 
Green, ’51; cabinet- keeper, H. F. 
Jenks, 63 ; members-at-large of the 
council, A. MeF. Davis, s 54, A. C. 
Coolidge, ’87, W. R. Thayer, ’81, S. L. 
Thorndike, ’52. 

The Proposed Stadium. As an- 
nounced in the March Magazine, the 
Class of 1879 has raised $100,000 to 
construct a stadium on the North Har- 
vard St. side of Soldier’s Field, on the 
present site of the baseball diamond, 
to take the place of the present foot- 
ball and baseball stands. The plans, 
as designed by Prof. Hollis and Mr. 
C. F. McKim, of McKim, Mead & 
White, provide for a horseshoe shaped 
structure of steel, somewhat like the 
stadium at Athens, with seats of stone 
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concrete seating about 21,000 persons. 
Within the stadium will be the foot- 
ball gridiron, surrounded by an oval 
running track 440 yards in length, as 
well as a straight-away track the fin- 
ish of which will be in the bow of the 
horseshoe. The outer wall of the 
stadium will be of brick, in which at 
frequent intervals arches will be cut, 
forming entrances to the seating 
benches. Owing to the fact that the 
entrances to the seats will be from the 
back of the stadium it will be possible 
to bring the front seats about 20 feet 
nearer to the side lines of the field, 
the present twenty-foot space in front 
of the seats being no longer needed as 
a meansof entrance. Another advan- 
tage of the plan is that it will afford 
an easy means of entrance and exit. 
In the space underneath the seats of 
the stadium will -be built lockers and 
dressing-rooms for contestants, and, 
if this space is found sufficient, it is 
planned to change the present Locker 
Building into a swimming tank. There 
will also be a promenade under the 
seating benches which will connect the 
various sections of the stadium by 
staircases leading to various points in 
the stands. The present buildings on 
Soldier’s Field will form a continua- 
tion of one side of the horseshoe, and 
it is probable that other proposed 
buildings will, in time, be constructed 
to continue the other side. The sta- 
dium will provide seats for spectators 
at all the contests now held on Sol- 
dier’s Field except baseball games. 
It will therefore be necessary to con- 
struct a new baseball diamond and 
grand-stand. The amount of steel in 
the existing grand-stands, however, 
will be sufficient to make a permanent 
baseball stand and there will be enough 
permanent stands to seat the specta- 
tors at all games. It will be possible, 
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in cases of necessity, to add 13,000 
additional seats to the stadium, thus 
making a total seating capacity of 
about 34,000. The cost of construct- 
ing the stadium is estimated at $175,- 
000. Of this amount the Athletic 
Committee, with the consent of the 
Corporation, will pay $75,000, or in 
other words the cost of the founda- 
tions and ground work. The dimen- 
sions of the stadium will be approxi- 
mately as follow: total length, 585 
feet ; total width, 440 feet ; width of 
inside field, 230 feet ; highest point 
above the ground, 72 feet. There will 
be 37 rows of seats extending all the 
way round the horseshoe, with a nor- 
mal seating capacity of between 20,- 
000 and 21,000. A covered prom- 
enade will extend round the top above 
and behind the rows of seats. 

The Pierian Sodality has become in- 
corporated, in order to facilitate the 
transaction of business in connection 
with the erection of a club-house, with 
a large concert hall, which the society 
expects to build during the next Col- 
lege year on ground near the Union, 
on which options are now held. A 
part of the necessary funds are now 
on hand and the remainder will be 
raised from the proceeds of concerts, 
loans, and contributions from former 
members of the society. The officers 
for 1903-04 are: Pres., N. B. Wales, 
’05; vice-pres., J. W. J. Marion, ’04; 
sec., E. C. Stone, ’04; treas. and man- 
ager, E. F. Johnson, ’05; librarian, 
C. H. Poor, ’05; conductor, A. S. 
Milinowski, ’04 ; chorister, E. S. Ba- 
con, 2 M. 

Yard Rooms. Mr. Charles F. Mason, 
the Bursar, has issued the following 
notice in regard to the assignment of 
rooms in the College Yard : — 

“Tn order to avoid certain difficul- 
ties in the administration of the rule 
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granting to Undergraduates a prefer- 
ence in the assignment of rooms in the 
College Yard, the special preference 
given to Seniors in Harvard College 
and to students of equivalent rank in 
the Scientific School will be granted 
to students who are qualified as be- 
low: — 

“1. To all students in Harvard Col- 
lege who entered during the academic 
year 1900-1901, as Freshmen. 

“2. To all students in Harvard Col- 
lege who, by admission to advanced 
standing, have joined the Class of 
1904 since the year 1900-1901. 

“3. Toall students in the Lawrence 
Scientific School who entered that de- 
partment under circumstances corre- 
sponding to those described in para- 
graphs (1) and (2). 

“Except that no student who is al- 
ready the holder of an academic de- 
gree, or who is the prospective holder 
of such a degree to be conferred in 
1903, shall receive the preference 
given to Undergraduates.” 

The first of the courses of public 
lectures before the University, pro- 
vided for by the gift of G. M. Lane, 
’81, will be given next year by Dr. S. 
H. Butcher, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Among his 
books are “Some Aspects of the 
Greek Genius,” “ Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art,” and the prose 
translation of the Odyssey which he 
made with Andrew Lang. 

The Harvard Cooperative Society 
store in Dane Hall was entered and 
robbed on the night of May 1. The 
thieves gained access to the building 
by breaking a basement window on 
the north side. Miscellaneous goods 
valued at about $1100 were taken, in- 
cluding a large number of fountain 
pens. 

The Nelson Robinson, Jr., traveling 
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Fellowship in Architecture has been 
awarded for next year to L. P. Burn- 
ham, 1G. Under the conditions of the 
fellowship, the holder will spend the 
year in travel and study in Europe, 
under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture. This fellowship 
supersedes the Austin Fellowship in 
Architecture, and is awarded for the 
first time this year. 

Four small buildings have been 
erected on the grounds of the Astro- 
nomical Laboratory on Holmes Field, 
and inclosed by a fence. They are 
connected with the main building by 
telegraph and are equipped with vari- 
ous astronomical instruments. In the 
largest of them is the 7} in. equatorial 
telescope lent by G. R. Agassiz, ’84. 
The buildings have been open for obser- 
vations, to students in astronomy and 
their friends, on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings in good weather. 

Two scholarships of $150 each, and 
one of $200 are available for students 
in the summer course in geology to be 
given in the Rocky Mountains of Col- 
orado. One of the $150 scholarships 
is limited to students of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and for this applica- 
tions should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the School, University 16 ; the 
other two are open to general applica- 
tion, whether by students of the Uni- 
versity or elsewhere. Applications for 
these should be addressed to Mr. C. H. 
White, Rotch Building, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nominations for Overseers. On 
May 1 the Committee on Nominations 
for Overseers, consisting of T. K. 
Lothrop, A. A. Lawrence, Frank Mer- 
riam, Rockwood Hoar, Wm. Farns- 
worth, John Lowell, C. M. Weld, F. 
G. Balch, and T. N. Perkins, sent out 
the following list, in which are given 
the class, name, occupation, and resi- 
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dence of each person: 1863, F. L. 
Higginson, financier, Boston ; 1863, 
G. B. Shattuck, physician, Boston ; 
1865, C. W. Clifford, lawyer, New 
Bedford; 1870, Theophilus Parsons, 
treasurer, Mattapoisett; 1871, Na- 
thaniel Thayer, financier, Boston; 1873, 
Harry Burnett, manufacturing chem- 
ist, Southborough; 1874, George Wig- 
glesworth, trustee, Milton; 1875, F. R. 
Appleton, merchant, New York city; 
1877, W. N. Swift, physician, New 
Bedford; 1878, F. W. Thayer, wool 
merchant, Boston; 1879, W. B. 
Thomas, merchant, Boston; 1880, R. 
M. Saltonstall, lawyer, Boston; 1881, 
G. A. Gordon, minister, Boston; 1883, 
H. B. Cabot, lawyer, Brookline; 1884, 
Gordon Abbott, banker, Boston; 1884, 
W. A. Gardner, school-teacher, Gro- 
ton; 1885, J. J. Storrow, banker, Bos- 
ton; 1886, P. R. Frothingham, minister, 
Boston; 1889, Philip Dexter, lawyer, 
Boston; 1892, Neal Rantoul, banker, 
Boston; 1893, G. R. Fearing, Jr., 
stock broker, Westwood. Messrs. Hig- 
ginson, Gordon, and Storrow are candi- 
dates for reélection; Dr. Shattuck, 
having served two terms, is renomi- 
nated after the usual year’s intermis- 
sion. The list includes two ministers 
(Gordon and Frothingham); two phy- 
sicians (Shattuck and Swift); one 
manufacturer (Burnett); eight finan- 
ciers, including bankers, brokers, and 
trustees (Higginson, Parsons, N. 
Thayer, Wigglesworth, Abbott, Stor- 
row, Rantoul, and Fearing); four law- 
yers (Clifford, Saltonstall, Cabot, 
Dexter); three merchants (Appleton, 
F. W. Thayer, Thomas); and one 
school-teacher (Gardner). There are 
six vacancies to fill, five for the full 
term and one for three years, caused 
by the death of Arthur Lincoln. Of 
the candidates named Nathaniel 
Thayer and W. A. Gardner have run 
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three times; F. R. Appleton, F. W. 
Thayer, H. B. Cabot, P. R. Frothing- 
ham have run once. Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, ’51, has been nominated by 
certificate. 

Thirty baskets from Washington, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Arizona, the gift of L. H. Farlow, 
have just been received by the Pea- 
body Museum. Among the baskets, 
which represent seven different kinds 
of weaving by the Indians of the above 
States, are water-bottles, cooking-bas- 
kets, mush - bowls, carrying - baskets, 
winnowing trays, and basket-hats. 

Dr. W. T. Councilman, hf ’99, of the 
Harvard Medical School, has recently 
discovered the germ of small-pox, 
which belongs to the protozoa. In 
several public meetings during the 
spring, he has described its etiology. 
The Association of American Physi- 
cians has elected Dr. Councilman as 
its president. 

The Emerson Centennial. The 100th 
birthday of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
’21, was celebrated more widely than 
that of any other American poet and 
man-of-letters. At Harvard three 
lectures were given by Professors 
Miinsterberg and Santayana and Mr. 
D. S. Miller, and Mr. C. T. Copeland 
read selections from Emerson’s works. 
In Boston at Symphony Hall on the 
evening of May 24 Senator G. F. Hoar 
presided, Dr. E. E. Hale was chaplain, 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry read an Ode, 
and Pres. Eliot gave an address on 
“Emerson as a Seer.” On May 25, 
Emerson’s birthday, Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs spoke to the Concord school- 
children in the morning, and in the 
afternoon addresses were made by 
Samuel Hoar, the chairman, by Pro- 
fessors Norton and James, Senator 
Hoar, and Col. T. W. Higginson. In 
New York city the American Society 
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of Authors held a banquet attended by 
nearly 500 persons. The sum required 
for Emerson Hall, the new building 
for the Department of Philosophy at 
Harvard, has been nearly subscribed. 
As some of the subscriptions are con- 
tingent on raising the whole amount 
by Commencement Day, it is hoped 
that the remaining pledges will be 
made at once. 

In the various departments of the 
University there are this year gradu- 
ates of 219 universities, colleges, nor- 
mal schools, and professional schools 
who have received degrees before com- 
ing to Harvard. These 219 institutions 
have conferred degrees on 753 men 
now in the University. Graduates of 
Harvard College and of the Lawrence 
Scientific School are not included in 
these figures. Of these 753 men, 351 
are in the Law School, 158 in the Med- 
ical School, 144 in the Graduate School, 
46 in the College, 27 in the Divinity 
School, 15 in the Scientific School, 9 
in the Dental School, and 3 in the Bus- 
sey Institution. Yale is represented 
by the largest number of graduates — 
75 in all. Dartmouth is second with 
70, and Brown third with 67; Amherst 
has 29; Bowdoin 24; Williams 21. 
Neither of the English universities is 
represented, but there are graduates 
from the universities of Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Strasburg, and Gittingen in Ger- 
many; Naples, Italy; Havana, Cuba; 
Keiogijuki, Japan; and colleges in 
Turkey, Australia, and New South 
Wales; besides the Canadian universi- 
ties of McGill, McMaster, Acadia, Dal- 
housie, New Brunswick, Queen’s, Man- 
itoba, and Toronto. — Harvard Crim- 
son. 

Prof. W. M. Davis, s 69, of the De- 
partment of Geology, left for eastern 
Europe on April 17, and at Baku on 
the Caspian Sea he joined Prof. R. 
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Pumpelly. They will make a trip of 
four months through western Asia, to 
study the geology and geography of 
that region; they will cross the Cas- 
pian, and proceed to Samarkand and 
Tashkent. On their return they will 
cross the plains, passing the Sea of 
Aral and the southern end of the Ural 
Mountains, to Orenburg in southeast- 
ern Russia, and return to the United 
States. 

The Germanic Museum has received 
$400 from the United German Sing- 
ers’ Association of Boston, from a con- 
cert given by the Association for the 
benefit of the Museum in Symphony 
Hall on Jan. 25. 

Infirmary Statistics. Since opening 
last fall, up to April, the Stillman In- 
firmary has cared for 134 patients. 
Of these, 42 were received during 
January, and 50 during February, 
against 42 for the entire period before 
Christmas. Most of the cases have 
been grippe, or similar complaints, 
and bronchitis and tonsilitis; but there 
have been three cases each of typhoid 
fever and of pneumonia. Of the 
surgical cases, five have been opera- 
tions for appendicitis. The majority 
of cases have been of short duration ; 
at no time has the number accommo- 
dated exceeded 18. During March, 
the average number of patients at one 
time was 12—a figure considerably 
higher than the average for previous 
months. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, h 94, will 
preach the Baccalaureate Sermon on 
June 14; Prof. F. G. Peabody, ’69, 
is chaplain on Class Day. 

An option on the property bounded 
by Massachusetts Ave., Bow, and Ar- 
row Sts., back of Quincy Hall, has 
been obtained by H. M. Williams, G. 
E. Cabot, and others. Plans have 
been drawn by Whitman & Hood 
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of Boston for a new dormitory, to be 
erected on this property, and to be 
ready in September, 1904. The plans 
provide fora structure of brick and 
limestone about a central court. The 
building will contain 78 suites, and 
will be equipped with squash-tennis 
courts and a swimming pool. The 
dormitory will be named after Pres. 
Langdon, whose term of office as ex- 
ecutive of the College was 1774-80. 
Besides the option on this property, 
the company holds the right of buying 
Beck Hall, together with the adjacent 
ground, used at present for tennis and 
handball courts, with an eye to the 
ultimate enlargement of the building. 

The first public production of the 
new opera Azara by Prof. J. K. Paine, 
h ’69, was given in concert form in 
Chickering Hall, Boston, on May 7. 
The larger part of the three acts was 
sung by soloists and a chorus, with a 
piano accompaniment. Prof. Paine 
himself played the orchestral scene 
opening the second act. 

A committee consisting of J. C. 
Carter, 50, C. F. Adams, '56, Horace 
White, J. L. Cadwalader, / ’60, and 
C. H. Marshall, has collected a fund 
of about $11,000 which has been given 
to Harvard University as memorial to 
the late Edwin L. Godkin, A ’71, editor 
of the Nation. The income of this 
fund is to be used in providing for the 
delivery and publication of lectures on 
“The Essentials of Free Government 
and the Duties of the Citizen.” At 
least one of these Godkin Lectures 
shall be given each year. 

Coiiperative Society Finances. The 
following statement shows the finan- 
cial condition of the Society on 
Jan. 1, as well as the amount of busi- 
ness transacted and the profits made 
between July 1, 1902, and Jan. 1, 
1903. In estimating the profits, no 
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account has been taken of depreciation 
in the value of stock on hand. It 
should be noted that during the first 
months of the College year the busi- 
ness is larger, and accordingly more 
profitable, than during the winter and 
spring : — 

















ASSETS. 
Fixtures, $4,045.13 
Cash, 2,820.33 
Stock : 
Men’s Furnishing Dept., $13,131.48 
Book Department, 12,100.74 
Stationery Department, 15,515.97 
Tailoring Department, 4,216.84 
Furniture Department, 1,133.77 
Medical Branch, 13,873.56 
———— $59,972.36 
Accounts receivable, 18,435.29 
$85,273.11 
LIABILITIES. 
Accounts payable, $26,543.11 
Capital, $42,106.32 
Profits, 16,623.68 
$58,730.00 
$85,273.11 


A comparison of the stock-taking 
with the books showed a shortage of 
$2,233.17, or 1.4 per cent. of the total 
sales, divided among the departments 
as follows :— 





Men’s Furnishing Department, $541.47 
Book Department, 476.33 
Stationery Department, 21.25 
Furniture Department, 381.51 
Medical Branch, 812.61 

Total, $2,233.17 


This shortage may have been caused 
by carelessness in keeping the accounts 
or by the disappearance of stock from 
the stores. No business as large as 
that of the Codperative Society can be 
run without some discrepancy of this 
sort ; but in this case the directors 
feel that the discrepancy is entirely 
too large, and therefore a careful in- 
vestigation has been made. 

The sales by departments were as 
follows : — 
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Men’s Furnishing Department, $18,915.41 
Book Department, 46,877.63 
Stationery Department, 24,042.37 
Tailoring Department, 14,741.29 
Furniture Departmert, 15,342.52 
Medical Branch, 30,153.90 
Coal and Wood, 4,502.89 
Total, $154,576.01 


The total sales show an increase 
over those of the corresponding period 
in the last fiscal year of $16,683.93. 

The new regulations concerning 
gowns and hoods, and the order of 
the Commencement procession are 
given in full in Prof. Baker’s article. 

Members of the victorious nines of 
1876, ’77, and ’78 will attend the Yale 
game ina body on June 18. By invita- 
tion of their old captain, F. W. Thayer, 
°78, they will lunch at the Somerset 
Club at 1 Pp. M.; drive to Soldier’s 
Field ; after the game drive about 
Cambridge; dine at the Country 
Club, and end the evening at the Pop 
Concert. Fifteen of the 18 survivors 
are expected, including Ernst, Tyng, 
Wright, Latham, Sawyer, Nunn, 
Thayer, Holden, Tower, and Winsor. 

During the spring the newspapers 
have commented on the rumor that 
Pres. Roosevelt, ’80, after serving a 
second term in the White House, 
aspires in 1909 to become President of 
Harvard. 


A REMARKABLE CLUB TABLE. 


It has been suggested that I should 
report to the Graduates’ Magazine a 
rather remarkable gathering of men 
at the Somerset Club in Boston on the 
12th of last February, — Lincoln’s 
Birthday. I think the incident is 
unique in the history of the Univer- 
sity. In the winter of 1864-65 a club 
table of 12 was formed in the Fresh- 
man Class and started with the second 
term of the year at Mrs. Morgan’s 
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boarding house on Brattle St. The 
men were Augustus George Bullock, 
Dexter Tiffany, Leverett Saltonstall 
Tuckerman, Charles Taylor Lovering, 
Frederick Cheever Shattuck, Robert 
Apthorp Boit, Malcolm Scollay Green- 
ough, Edgar Huidekoper, Francis P. 
Kinnicutt, Horace Bacon, Moses Wil- 
liams, and Samuel Bradstreet. Samuel 
Bradstreet left College at the end of 
the Freshman year, and in the Sopho- 
more year Dawes Eliot Furness took 
Bradstreet’s place at the table. In 
the Junior year we moved from Mrs. 
Morgan’s to Brown’s, which was also 
on Brattle St., and in the Junior or 
Senior year two more men joined us 
—James Barr Ames and Arthur 
Hunnewell — making the club table 
14, and with this number and with 
these men we graduated in 1868. 

It is now the 35th year since gradu- 
ation; the 36th or 37th since we made 
up our numbers to 14, and the 38th 
since the Club Table was started by 
these 12 Freshmen. Yet strange to 
say, in all these years, not one of the 
14 has died, and the 15th man — Sam- 
uel Bradstreet, who was with us in our 
Freshman year — the only other man 
ever connected with our table — is also 
living. 

On Feb. 12, 1903, the 14 members 
of the Club Table who graduated to- 
gether in 1868 dined together again 
for the first and only time in 35 years. 
Not one was absent. It was a memo- 
rable occasion for us all. To accom- 
plish this many came from long dis- 
tances, — Tiffany from St. Louis, Mo., 
Greenough from Cleveland, Ohio, 
Huidekoper from Meadville, Pa., Ba- 
con and Kinnicutt from New York, 
and Bullock from Worcester. Certain 
of the men had not seen each other for 
25 years. We were seated at table in 
our old positions of 35 years ago, and 
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Bullock and Greenough at the heads 
of the table were called upon to carve 
one course as of old. Fearing, how- 
ever, that age might more than offset 
experience, we wisely limited their 
carving to the point of stimulating 
memory. 

A photograph had been taken of our 
Club Table when we graduated, and 
an excellent copy had been preserved; 
and after dinner, with this before us, 
we were arranged as nearly as possi- 
ble in our original positions and were 
taken again by “ flash light.” 

I think your readers will find these 
two photographs of 14 identical men 
taken at an interval of 35 years, in- 
teresting. Some of our members 
seemed to think it no more remark- 
able that we should have lived and 
dined together again than that the 
world should have credited us all with 
respectability. There were six law- 
yers, two doctors of medicine, one 
farmer, four business men, and one 
publisher. Twelve of the 14 men were 
married; two were bachelors; two of 
the married men had had no children, 
and the other ten had had 34. 

Robert Apthorp Bott, ’68. 


VARIA. 


q S. F. Batchelder, 93, has written 
for the Atlantic an entertaining account 
of ‘* Old Times at the Law School.” A 
few extracts follow: “Judge Story’s 
lectures at the School carried away his 
listeners with the pure enthusiasm of 
the speaker. His extraordinary mem- 
ory, copious learning, and long prac- 
tical experience, combined with his 
ready invention of illustration, and 
wonderful fluency of expression, often 
caused him to wander widely from 
the starting-topic, and sweep with 
amazing facility over far-distant re- 
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gions of theory or practice, or even 
personal reminiscence. Alas, that a 
veracious chronicler must set down 
in those bygone times the young idea 
in process of being taught was no more 
scrupulous in evading that process 
than are the earnest disciples of the 
present ! ‘ It was easy,’ says a student 
of that day, ‘to draw the old judge 
from the point under consideration to 
a lengthy account of Chief Justice 
Marshall and his fellows; ... and 
this was apt to be done every day.’ 
Professor Ashmun apparently tried to 
restrain and even counteract this ten- 
dency of the judge, and there is a tale 
tothe effect that Story once remarked 
somewhat testily, ‘Now, Ashmun, 
don’t you contradict what I say. I 
believe you would try to correct me if 
I told you that two and two make four.’ 
‘Of course I should,’ retorted Ashmun 
instantly. ‘They make twenty-two.’ 
— Judge Parker was of high breeding, 
constant hospitality, strong religious 
convictions, and sometimes confessed 
in private to a passionate love for the 
British poets. He was a man of in- 
flexible integrity, and a blunt, out- 
spoken sincerity rivaling that of 
President Lord, of Dartmouth College 
fame, to whom it is said he once ex- 
claimed, in the heat of an argument, 
‘Sir, this modern education is all a 
humbug,’ and who instantly replied, 
with great heartiness, ‘Judge Parker, 
I know it is.’ Polemics were his de- 
light. A good stand-up fight was meat 
and drink to him, and he entered it 
with a genuine ‘neck or nothing,’ 
‘never say die’ relish. — The greatest 
indecorum of our modern reading 
room is to work in shirt-sleeves, but 
the simplicity of those days thought 
nothing of the almost universal ‘chaw ’ 
of tobacco, and what is worse, if I may 
be pardoned a legal phrase, provided 
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no receivers for the ensuing liquida- 
tion. Cleaning anything was appar- 
ently the last idea of the janitor of 
Dane Hall, Cambridge. This func- 
tionary, for a generation or more, was 
an extraordinary specimen named 
Sweetman. Born and bred for a par- 
ish priest in Ireland, he had come to 
this country and fallen upon evil days, 
being glad to get a job at street dig- 
ging. President Quincy, passing one 
day, was amazed to see a red head 
emerge from a trench and quote in 
excellent Latin the lines from the Bu- 
colics concerning the pleasures of the 
husbandman. He took the orator into 
his own service, but finding him per- 
haps too much of a handful, turned 
him over to the Law School. Here he 
became an autocrat. His professional 
duties, as popularly understood, he 
limited to opening the doors in the 
morning and locking them at night. 
He was deeply aggrieved if asked even 
to replace library books left on the 
tables, and seizing on the maxim so 
frequently used in torts, modified it to 
suit his own purposes thus: ‘Sic utere 
libris ut me non laedas.’ But he in- 
vented other and higher duties. He 
attended all the lectures, and subse- 
quently gave the speaker the benefit of 
his criticism, on both delivery and doc- 
trine. He exercised a general super- 
vision over all matters connected with 
the School, and in his later years be- 
came a terror to every one in or near 
it,” 

q Longfellow as a lecturer is thus de- 
scribed by Col. Higginson, ’41, in his 
life of the poet in the American Men 
of Letters series: “It seemed most 
appropriate that an instructor of Long- 
fellow’s well-bred aspect and ever- 
courteous manners should simply sit at 
the head of the table with his scholars, 
as if they were guests, instead of put- 


ting between him and them the re- 
strictive demarcation of a teacher’s 
desk. We read with him, I remem- 
ber, the first little book he edited, 
‘Proverbes Dramatiques,’ and after- 
wards something of Racine and Mo- 
liére, in which his faculty of finding 
equivalent phrases was an admirable 
example for us. When afterwards, 
during an abortive rebellion in the 
College Yard, the students who had re- 
fused to listen to others yielded to the 
demand of their ringleader, ‘Let us 
hear Professor Longfellow; he always 
treats us like gentlemen,’ the youthful 
rebel unconsciously recognized a step 
forward in academical discipline. 
Longfellow did not cultivate us much 
personally, or ask us to his house, but 
he remembered us and acknowledged 
our salutations. He was, I think, the 
first Harvard instructor who addressed 
the individual student with the prefix 
‘Mr.’ I recall the clearness of his 
questions, the simplicity of his ex- 
planations, the well-bred and skilful 
propriety with which he led us past 
certain indiscreet phrases in our French 
authors, as, for instance, in Balzac’s 
‘Peau de Chagrin.’ Most of all comes 
back to memory the sense of triumph 
with which we saw the proof-sheets of 
‘Voices of the Night’ brought in by 
the printer’s devil and laid at his elbow. 
We felt that we also had lived in lit. 
erary society, little dreaming, in our 
youthful innocence, how large a part 
of such society would prove far below 
the standard of courtesy that prevailed 
in Professor Longfellow’s recitation 
room.” 

4 The President was visibly af- 
fected. He rushed up to the little 
man, surrounded by a swarm of boys, 
and grasped his hand. “ Allow me to 
congratulate you, sir,” exclaimed the 
President, heartily. “On what?” 
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asked the little man, in puzzled tones. 
“Why, on your large family.” ‘Oh, 
these are not my kids. I’m just 
taking the orphan asylum to see the 
cireus parade.” — Chicago Daily News. 

{| When a Second Adventist went 
from Boston to Concord to warn 
Emerson of the approaching end of 
the world, on the way from the city 
he met Theodore Parker returning 
from a call on Emerson. Recognizing 
him, he delivered his message, where- 
upon Parker replied: “Oh, that 
makes no difference to me. I live in 
Boston.” The prophet went on until 
he found Emerson, whom he warned 
that the world would soon pass away. 
“No matter,” said Emerson, “ we can 
do very well without it.” 


Abbreviations. 


[ June. 


EMERSON. 

He was our Socrates—nay, he was 
more, 

Our bee-lipped Plato, such a potent 
spell 

Was in his wingéd or his written lore. 

The freshness of our land was on his 
brow, 

For when he stood in England with 
his peers, 

They said: This man is modern, and 
of now. 

Yet among us he rather seemed an- 
tique; 

For when we met him in the street, 
we thought 

There ’s one of Plutarch’s men! There 
goes a Greek ! 

Thomas William Parsons, h ’53. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. Il, No. 42, p. 305, W. A. Keener was a justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, not “ Court of Appeals.” 
43, p. 436, col. 2, for “ Philip Handerson, ’05,” read “ Philip 
Handerson Faulkner, ’05.” 
p- 468. For “Amasa M. Eaton, ’97,” read “A. M. Eaton, 


1'a8.” 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers ; A for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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